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SESSshoN lLavTi-T2. 


HINTS TO TRAVELLERS. 


= oe 





Ixtropuction. 
APPLICATIONS are frequently made by travellers to the Royal 
“Geograplitcal Society, for instructions by which they may make 
their labours useful to Geography. 

The Conneil have always shown themselves disposed to pay 
«onstlerable attention to such applications, when they proceed 
from perrons who are zealously engaged in preparing them- 
selves for arducns enterprises. 

If a specific question be addressed to the Conncil on some 
particular instrament or point of equipment, they usually refer 
it to a Fellow of the Society, whose experience might enable 
him to afford a satisfactory answer. Dut a question of « more 
general nature, on the best instrumental onttit for an mexpe- 
rienced traveller, is of such frequent oceurrence, and demands 
20 lengthened « reply, that the Council thought proper some 
ears azo to appoint a Committee for its full consideration. The 
Report of that Committee was printed in vol. xxiv. of the 
Journal of the Society, and was extensively cirilated under the 
title of “Hints to Travellers.’ When this edition became ex- 


* ‘This Committee consisted! of Admiral FitsRay am! Tdewt. Baper, I EN. and 
containel pepers by Adimim!s Smyth and Booehoy, Colpnel Sykox, ond Francis 
Giulton, Enq. 
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hausted, we were requested to take the opportunity of making 
« thorough revision of the work. This we did, and: now that 
the second cdition is out of print, we have again carefully 
revised the pamphlet, The present edition of the * Hints to 
Travellers" will therefore form the answer of the Council, to 
whoriasever may request information, on the subject of which 


it treats 


The following remarks are to be understood as addressed to 
u person who, for the first time in his life, proposes to explore a 
will country, nnd who asks, “ What astronomical and mappme 


instruments, and other scientific outiit ought Ito take with 


me? and what are the observations for latitude and lengitnde, 
oh which I should chiefly rely?” To this end we give a list of 
instruments, books, and stationery, complete in itself, so that 
an intending traveller may order his outiit at once. He would 
then be satisfied that no object of real importance lad been 
omitted, that he had bought nothing superfluous, and that the 


diferent items corresponded together in power and in their 


several mses. 

Lists drawn ap by different travellers of experience would 
undoubtedly vary, for there is considerable difference im their 
practice; but an explorer would never do wrong, who followed 
te the letter the list we are about to give. His danger lies in 
ailopting senttered hints from many sources, and starting with 
instraments which, though eevernlly rood, are, when considered 
asa set, incongruous and incomplete; and, secondly, in trusting 
to tie advices of obeervers who have little experience of the 
bush, 

The outfit we recommend, base on the nse of sextants and 
the mercurial horizon, would suit an explurer in any part of the 
world, who desired the means of bringing back as good geogra- 
phical results as the earlier explorers of lurge tracta of Jand 
have ever yet succeeded in obtaining, And in this lst, profes- 
sedly compiled for an inexperienced observer, simple and well- 





ows instruments alone tinl a piluee. We are very far indeed 


from thinking that makers of rextants lave yet met all the, 


wants of land travellers, but we know that goo results may 
be obtained by. such instruments-as are to be bought. from 
‘any good optician, We therefore urge a young explorer to 
make these his mainstay; and if he takes other instruments, 
to do so more for the purpose of testing aud reporting on their 
performances, than of relying in entire confidence upon them. 
Again, it is hazardous for a man. hastily preparing himeel® fir 
4 journey, to order new apparatus irom a maker; he cannot 
he sure that it will be well made or reuly in time, and he may 
lave to sct-sail in the possession of a strangely<haped instru- 
ment—very delicate, difficult to pack—whose adjustments he 
has not had opportunity of mastering, and on whitch it is mn- 
likely he will obtain information after his departure; whilst, 
if he determines on buying a sextant, und other well-known 
instruments, he may make his selection out of great numbers 
thot are always to be founil ou sale, and practise bimeelf in 
tlieir use, under the tuition of the officers of the ship, during 
the whole of his voyage from Enginnd, It is therefore our 
object to give a list of instruments with which we ailyise a 
traveller of little experience to provide himself, and which will 
be found thoroughly adequate te do lis work. 

It should be borne in mind that travellers can seldom attain 

aceuracy in their observations, perhaps hurriedly main, during 
a first exploration. ‘Latitude within 7 of a mile, und longitude 
within} of a degree, is a somewhat better result than is usually 
obtained. 





Examiintion of Jnstruments—Let every Instrument be tested and its errors 
(determined and tabplated at the Kew deci ‘This ia dene for a triBiug 
fee, ‘The following oro some of the presen anges, they have: de 
occasional smal) changes >—Onii a enbehae la. point thur- 
rutneters, 2a th. 5 se very exretul fully, b the method of call miutburiy” ba; 
marine ane rh phuipstasen, De, Gal, 5 
mesa os “Dnillary, dip nian or magnetic instrmiiments aah 

The esrriage of the seeticnlass to ral from the iit inact § be 
te ee: pidyeae 7 Soperentencioh of the Row Oteeevarony, Ei ' 
Snrey.” ‘The estaldishmwent fies ten aninute? walk frot th Pri rail 
way station, and ts reached throngh » shel peietanion ey leadting initio te rarhdbed howe ty roselare, 
‘This obeervatery waa established 
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but i maf Comat tale by J.-P. Gassiot, 

ang, and der fie delon ef«G ‘sppetated by the Moya: 
Any persons ordering instruments vtiglins may direct them to 

be previous! Demesil to Ree fax eerteaioone 





aity should be made by the int 
Geographical Societ: 5 Fount: fa ti what would bhi the bese 
The corners of all the instrament cues should be hrase-boumd: the 
Sitiags shoal te sermdy eit no ned ; and the boxes abould ‘be large 


Feat toe to attend overmuci: to compactness, making 
openers ee ee which can eal te Pat 00 
ne ipa suk ss aad, abine all feta eon other ati be 
fm, is above t is most 
ble peer trieien eanly, even in the dari Ale 4 abi pte ae 
enters much less from un accidental coneussion than 
one. “Thermometer travel best when ype into indinwabber tihen: Acoil et 
each tubing will serve asa floor, to protect @ case of delicate instraments from 
Los eesctaelel al ae i ae shat es 

mare) hy steeping in boiling io A 
it ja firmly set, set; coppiug it into shuxt pects The hae ane atone 
ture and sct ne ppicinirs, i nt "lec "Th ie en the Cree 
teamed clotlin, 


Packing.—It iadifficalt to ive general rules, because the modes of 
suaterialy in diferent contin 









Seziant for rigular work — 
A sextant of buch radina, Ieht in thi A first-rate maker, 
pena on platinor, rng pote oes ie Lite have a moveable 
—_ Bie in frome of (litt remding<aif fons to tone down a 
arene lish.“ “o_o level, attached to the arm, sce." Knorre's 
ethed,’ de, p 16 


SS sgt wesis Se’ Sey ask csamvolcoe the bor large encavh to bold 
the instrument with its mas =x elaine fo any part of the are, and 
the place tor the te ng Aap aerate aera Vn 
into the box when set af with thir tubes eld 00 

Stand, 2 stout t atand, anch os fe linped for tographic cameras 

of teat sit with wunsverct antodan =phi 
uae of this, w ae re diese eee iy it 
the facility of | making sig lunar observations. 


Sextant for detached oma, aud for laking allitudes when the other 
wextant is it wee for | 


A sestant of Sinch reAling oruinated to balf-degres, ina leather 
ted to slipou to m loather belt, to be worn round Nha welsh ber 





One-of tha til constraction, tee trove must not be Jess than 
af thches, inside length, and uf the usual sisal cometrnotion for be filtering 


: : gine shonld fold, and he 
large enotigh to cove trough without touch it, “J 
a first-rote maker, fe taser the date fe nae: emai 
epare glass and at Lion 3 ue 4 ouper bottle of mercury. 
One of Captain George's maall horizons (we p19) t0 uso on detached 
expeditious and oeasiowal purposes, 


A good strong ailver watch, not at toe ke with on Kande ehonld be 


i distinct, Re atts meni tad mieten 
truly upon the divisions, Mesrre: at least two other watches of the 
satne character; these should be rolled np separately, each in a loneely- 


Sh peut Loft dry clothes, ail By sel tiver comm to harm: they 
bould be labelled, and mrely opened, The toomediate envelope ehonti 
be free from fluff or dirt Covers of chamois leather ghould be washed 
bifore use. Halfa<dogen spare -watch-cloees, fitting auily—too to 

wateh,  Thive spare wateh-keys; wig might he tied to the sextant- 
raat, one wrapped wp with each watch. Seep, 23 for further par 


A perisiaitio compass, mated on aluminium, from (P to 800°, with 
a shield peccaeie cur been ther, to admit fight; fixed over the 
; de epee lee 
Two felipe froma 14 to 2 inches in diameter, Their needles 
slike eettaaead heat 0 to 860", and not twice over from 
O° to yin addition to the pointe. A Hne for Tre North, tem- 
porarity: iDaread on the carda, in the position moet appropriate fo the 
ep Yarsition atthe cowntty about tobe visited, may be fond con 
should be light in wokzht, have plenty of 
) . ind with cxtchira, to reiinvo ti nieadle: fromm tm 





To bo need with ofl, and furnished with a largowick, See that thera 
ia abundant nly of oir from oir-boles in the sides; these ore 
esential when the lantern is eet np the ground. Also that all the 
internal Slides nei. be rethoved elesupedd, nicl blunt ther ora solidly 
made, notinervly edldered, Itshoukl be fnmidhed with a mfector, to 
throw a cleer Hight forwards and downiwerds. A cond lantern is movl 
important, A small hall of spare wick, Oil of the best quality, Waz 
tapers, for use on detached ox peditions, 


Sed flit cll ado Bialifeee-siik nt thennometers; ‘and » smail 
vessel, to fit into the top of the lantern, to boil (he water in, (Seep. 28) 
Three ordinary thermometers, which should be graduated from twee 

pares her the freesing- to above the boiling-point 
nda Soar aeneterty AN a Chares OC Ly, encth, tralltaled. St the: eee 
Obeernabory, tun. pee peer bape gg aH Hication of any Bailow 
of the Royal Socbityse ot Member of the Deitiily Awoelation., 
aAneroids— 
Harge Poses Sta (PE beches Boro cajablo of working without fracture 
the highest mountain xtc in ig expected. "Two are required, 
besciins site acta Gheervations areitmportmit.  Recollect that mch 
observations, taken even at a great distance apart, are of value; becaute 
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ee bo, banal ap Ake eaind of eee meint 
weil ¥. eveT « a an an 
tailes. Anerobls ars excellent for Sa arf 
wurelinble for mbaoiite ones, They nre wncertain-at high altitude 
Mapping Inetrumente— 
Aemail ssviebeoteshie inatteurmneat, os portalmins: 
Protrantors : bbe Wrenler, of ena of 6 or 8 inches In: Tinmneter': one 
of hom, 5 inches, all ariduatell, Hke your covpases, rot O° to 300°. 
A tuated roler of 1 foot or mone, in metal ; rvs ite De one 
edit site menting tape, say 12 yards; pocket ditto, 3 yards. 
Memeraed nie—We have desicnedly omitted = this list both clre 
homefors and mountain darometers, on acconnt of their proved difficnliy: of 


transport erithent injury, and the (nyuent diasppointments they have cause! 
/oren to very careful travellers. 


An arts beard n08 lose than 8 inches ee anaabiitey oa dbng ate rg se 
taheteny wud what cubioet-makery call “framed,” to role and dimw 
upon. 


Plenty of ates | Nate-books (not “ metallic,” for” propared 
yaper ee stronet ae lik leaves of mat book asa cauanenlly toon 

ott umd fort; they on ales daonmeed by wet), ‘They shout be all of 
ong site, say “6 inches pe Mel larger. .A leather pouch, secured to 
Np i ee! having a 5 barttostog eauliy over, tec hol the pobe-beok 
LE, 

“Two (or three) MS. hooks of stron: riled paper, foolseap size, each with o 
hee binding the the pages ald bp anrobdaed rand (oiall ober 
tina, Satta and overything else of valve, ee 

Ferree ee ee ne aid pt haere ane there 24 tho Sate, 

Transparent cloth or paper. For imal 


ee 
a eeelen: for ruling parallel lines at delinite intervals. 
Bank pe rae for the latituiles aml longi cling 0 
sea 


"et 











Toute, 
a and holders; also fine crowyuille 
FH pencils; 1 ditto, = 
Fenknives, India-rubber cut up in bite, 
Tnk-powders of a kind that do not require vineper, 


spite Mine ink, sepia, lake, colmlt, pee orgall, ins 


Materials “ts oe * if travelling where inacriptions may Ive to be 


& Navigation Tables; ur, In. defanit. of thease, either Inypan's, or 


Weele’s Tables are convenient fron dheir tL, Toulter, London: 
Ehulwell's Cards oe formnle, (Potter, 31, 

hides the bel ‘thin little pomiontins the. Reg deren whe Sass any 

Tiasetluel Lapelotes will thoreaghly understand] what he is about, 

we be ay ten nanal cumbrous navigniion tables, eou- 


to Guilinary tables of logarnilms But we have recom- 
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monided ee eet ‘these mrrigation 
a Wi Tequines 
tables, booause air singh: reference otherwise 


' Nautical Almanac’ fre crcveal pavd feotuns tears: ohromaty Seraiehe 
Thivwe or four almamc, such aa that of Haqry aed Districheen. They 
Hea ing deal of fformiatony are wl 9 tab ot detaebed expe 


‘Tables he atoms wt balling th be procumel 
reg instrurien irae Gabe oe cut out from Guvot's elaborate moteon-= 


logical tables, poblished ty the Smithsonian Institution, New York. 
Celestial Maps (umoobou bea) etic ha eallas Case denen barw hh Sea 
Tha beat tap of the country yon ate going to visit, that are to be 


Admiralty for the tise of Travellers. 
Mem.—Chavenet's Axtrononty Fee York, 2 sjuert fa one of tho: scat 
ani- thorough of th mathematica! works an gsodesy stud 
astronomieal observations, 


Additional Instruments, not necessary, bul convenient, 
Theelolites, (Bee p. 32.) 
Televeope— -— 
A tirse naval or deer-atalking telescope, for oleeryiny ecll pees of Jupiter's: 
lites ‘and pea hidae ae amali eters; Tt should mot‘ba Set hac 
2 fet ead it ene ‘ro SB arto mae eet ga ag aaa ne 
natronomi aye pieces t Perr, 
fitted with h mictomicter. jy. 10.) ) The pevall histone Tat beat 1h on. 
the ancelilbin, and be bimolf a0 that he com see them perfectly 
well through it, before concluding the barguin. Aw ordinary. telescope 
ts hee inadeymate for thet parpoe. A clamp, with « tnlveral 
diiissepa’ ‘Te sited Gah ulreatyre poe vt (Seton adie bs 
HG 
nes ta Tile. ciausny tues’ bos toee she Vi ase eae Ayre 
atranged, can be ptaied: to stars direct! Meanie bres LL mete thoae 
horizon, A solki stand esas ip es a neceeenry 
Sim poneetal selencoe telescope, lees tsa? alight tren iy eof Lye 
and sna © atar or planet hua to be watched au fullewel persistently, 
ua very inconvenient to the observer, 


Plane tty ery wn on ont weir anh ani 
emall tmcte of country tags for those details which. 


inberest nn mntinpenry, That by Lendy tobe of the ond ite 
ejjnmeta arn very complete, t would replaon the board: 
mimiloned ohyre, "Ye same tripod aiand woul! serve for this that 


ft td for other instraments, 
Sh SER or pockot chronometer. 


Beas che ies am! an iron bottle of tercury for filling them, to 
be sed int a few important stations. (Sep. 20.) 

Pocket level (Abpey's), with na mirror te show where the bubble is, when 
oi ts badd astm Mae rele 9 lle evn ae 
ment of slopes. 

Hovcimet cud wndaines Hermometers:} 
dimin pater. 
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Extracts from a Letter from Joux Kime, ap, ¥.is,, ko, 


When Dr. Livingstone and] crossed tho monntsing- and mache]? Lake 
Shirwa, our outfit was as follows: one €inch aon berison, 
ope cl ter, two: con cue ct compass, omy 
os egneng ee egeennprenlend ng 
thermometrrs fie bass eporsres pet wideout tet roi y 





The sextant and horizon were sade the caro ofone man, They are on no 
account to be contained In the same box, partly from the danger of escape of 
Ineroory, bit more crpecially to avoid the severe dick which m benvy a wig 
receives when placed ot the Fround, or orshould it happen to strike againet = rock 
or trpe} aul these are contingencies to be expected. When carried, the lim 
“should he very Hghtly ctatniped on the am. Woe found po better Lae ral ica 
on the march than having the sextant and horizon fastened to op 
of @ tamboo of stick, wud carried over the shoulders of one of { 

All the other instruments not carried by oumeltes wore packed amon 

other baggage. We read off the sextant by the help sri jack og the 

fron the stillness of the nights, we were shle to te in the open air, On. a 
sslort journey such an outit is all that can be desired. 





SEXTANT OSSERVATIONS. 


The learner must recollect, that althongh the sextant, 
almanack, and logarithmic tables taken by lund travellers are 
identical with those used at sea, yet the observations of the 
landaman and his whole method of ordinary work have quite a 
alifferent character to those of the navigator. Therefore mach 
will be found in works written for the use of Sey ara whicl: 
the lundsman does not want, and, on the other hand, the 
problems he most requires are not those to which such works 
give most of their apace. This is owing: to ceveral reasons, of 
which the following ure the ehief;— 

4. A sailor is obliged to measure lis altitades from the 
‘sea, horizon, which is rarely distinct in the night time, and 
therefore he mainly depends on the sun. The landsman is 
obliess to measure his altitudes from the mercurial liorizon, 

and mainly observes stars; because the double meridian 
altitude of the sun is frequently out of the range of his 
sextant, and » imid-<lay halt may be inconvenient. The use ol 
stars and the satus horizon introduces: difficulty on the 
one hand, and gi Tein ment on the other. 

= Ip an sea voyage, the wocuracy quired for the 
mapping of a cout is of no use; neither could the suilor attain 
te such seearaoy, if he wished it. First, beeansa of the uncer- 
taitity of the effects of refraction upon the apparent position 
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of the sea horizon; secondly, becanse the mercurial horizom 
givea a double altitude, and therefore double precision to the: 
result; ao that a sextunt of 5 inches radius on land hag the- 
officacy of one of 6 inches ot sea; ond, thirdly, because the un- 
steadiness of the ship interferes with the free use of the invert-- 


3. The sailor carries Greenwich time with him by means of 


his chronometers. A londsman cannot trust to chronometers. 


He must find Greenwich time by the independent means of 


lnnars, satellites, oceultations, or moon-culminations. 

4. Positions in the open sea, that cannot be determined by 
astronomical observations, are roughly laid down by Conrse 
and estimated Distance from the last fixed station. On land, 
the eun be Jai down with great accuracy by trisngulution. 

. The insteadiness of the ship makes observation of the 
satellites, or af occultations of stars, an impossibility to sailors, 
while they are exceedingly easy aml convenient tv lami 

- Magnetic variation has to be found constantly at sea, owing 
to the rapid change of position aid the iron in the ships On 
land but few, though careful, observations are required (avoiding 
magnetic rocks). 


General Remarks on Observing—Endeavour with much fore 
thought to balance your observations. Whenever -you have to 
take a star's altitude for time east, select and wait, if you have 
time to do so, for another star aa nearly as may be of the same 
altitude west, and use the same telescope, horizon root, ke. If 
& meridian altitude be teken north, choos» another star of 
similar altitude, and take it south; so also with lunare. In this 
way your observations will be in pairs, and the mean of eacli 
par will tend to be independent of all constant inatramental 
an! refraction errors; and by comparing the means of these 
pairs, one with another, you will know your skill as an observer, 
and estimate with great certainty the acenracy that your results 
have reached. Never rest satistied with your observations, un- 
legs id feel anre that you have gained means of ascertaining 
the limit beyond which you certainly aro not wrong. Weight 
all your observations; that is, when you write them down, put. 
“good,” “very good,” “doubtful,” &c., by their sides. 





Kor Latitude— 

1. The meridian altitade of the sun or stare ia the mniiow. 
and safest, Altitudes of stars in - lg weearat s. of the zenith, at 
or Very near to the meridian, afford wd the perfection of accuracy. 


Tt is to be understood that several altitndes should be read off, 
and time noted during the 5 or 10 minutes before anid after the 

2. The altitude of the Pole-star i@-m ready metbed in ‘the 
northern hemisphere, but only available with an ordinary sex- 
tant and meretiria! horizon between the x. lata of abont 15° 
and 60°. Nearer the Equator it ia too low for the mereurial 
horizon, and nearer the Pole it is ont: of the range of the 
sextant. 

& By three altitudes of the sun ora star taken near the 
meridian, at equal mdervals of time, and not necessarily restricted 
to the same side of the meridian. osrtstea 

4. When the sky is partly clouded, secure whatever stars you 
can surely identify, in case the meridian altitude should be 
lost. Almost any two stars, with the interval noted, are suffi- 
cient for the determination of the latitude, by the more or less 
troublesome calenlations described in works on nuvigation, It is 
better to observe one or two additional stars as a check against 

‘stake, 


For Longitude by lunars, dbe— 


Whenever you intend ‘to observe for lonzitule, make a 
regular night of it; working hard and steadily, so us to acon- 
mulate a mass of observations, at a limited number of stations. 

L. Lanordistances. No method is more serviceable than these. 

They should be made in pairs, with stars ©. and w, of moon, 
and nearly equidistant from it, Aleo the thermometer and bars 
motar (or ita equivalent, o thermometer in boiline water) should 
be noted, and the refraction corrected accordingly ; because, if 
thermometric and barometric corrections be omitted, in obser- 
vations made on « high and heated platean, there will be serious 
errora in the resulta. 


— © Lot am), oy ap Be the three altitndes (it ix botter that none of them should 
ho more thu } hour from the meridian); a the required meridian nhitude: 


(o= [lee ag)? | q being expressed In seconds of arc, =u, +4. 


@,- $ (a, + 4) 
The meridian ee neing tins searnlnel fe latitude can be found in the 
neal manner. This m slight bat convenient modification of Chanvanvt’ 
formula, by Admiral Shadwell. | : 
(Exumple) | 
4,=<F 2 20" =47" 155 3a" =i" 4° o” 


{ (a; +a,l=43 6 10 
t— Fi + t= 9 fy > 50" 


Bence == "and o,-+ gq = 45° UO" 36" 
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A. complete pair oflanars, mado wholly by.one person, consists 

of the following observations, in addition to twee for. latitude, 
None of them may be omitted. ; 


An honr before beginning to obeerve, get everything 
perfect order; see shat the lamp is well beimpingds See die all 
iree, and that it is filled with ol... Also rehearse the expected 
observations, that no hitch may oceur after they have com- 
menced Then Jet the hand and eve have ample time to. 
repose, and go on as follows — 


I. Real thismometer in air. 
2. Adjust borizon-giasa, if necessary, 
3. Two pairs of observations for index crror, 
4, Three altitudes (or time, star &. 
G&, Three altitudes for tin, star ¥, 
| 6. Five lunar distaness, sisr &. of moon, 






t 7. Five |nnar distances, star w. of moon, 
{B® Thres altitndes for thee, star w. 
0. Three altitudes for time, star 2. 
10, "Two pair of observations for index error, 
11, Read thermometer fn nis, 
12 Head baromwter (or its eyulvalont, aa thortoorneter in beilling water), 








poated over and over agin, ey long ae the eye ood 
PrUEDCES Ci, 

2. Occultations give the longitude with preat accuracy, lmt 
those of stars of the fifth and higher magnitudes, which are 
easily seen with an ordinary telescope, very mrely oceur, Stars 
of the sixth magnitude are given in the Nautical Almanack, and 
are lesd unfrequent; but it requires a good telescope, sueh ps 
that mentioned page 11, to see them. With such ‘an_inetri- 
ment, many stars not mentioned in the Almanack may be seen 
occulted nnder favourable circumstanees,—that is, when the 
moon is not too bright, and when it is her dark limb which 
occults, <A careful traveller should make it a point, when at 
‘|ny important station, to turn his telesoopa on to the ‘moon, 
ms eoon as it is dark, to see if there be a probability of ony 
such occurrence, for it is easy, after a little practice, to tell 
Whether the moon is likely to sweep over any star visible within 
three or four hours of her position. Before your departure, 
or when you have leisure, calenlate for yourself, or get some 
one to eaten! iculate for you, all the stars you conid by any posai- 
bility see ocenlted.” Shadwell's ‘Tables for facilitating the 
approximate prediction of ocenliations and eclipses at any par~ 
ticular plice (Bute, 21, Poultry) are very conveniént for this 


purpose. Out of the list im the Noutical Ab perhaps 
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not one quarter are available,—the occultation occurring ether 
when the star is below your horizon or in the da 
3. Jupiter's satellites occur somewhat more quently than 
oF sotto They give fair results, and are most convenient 
tions to a traveller; for they require no calculation 
at all, except for local time. 


Notes on Observing with a Seton, By Faancia Gatrox, Fs. 


Ay may mve trouble to others if I mention here the way Ly na et 
| ed of observing with o sextant During the da Apiaceae Eafe 
out a list o (the stern that culminated at convenient hours, and 
aititodes, [set my watch by sunset, if it was very erg a ok ast 
the minute hand went in correspondence with the be eocccid that is to-say, 
that the minute hand was truly over adivinion when the second hand pointed 
my iaaae Te they dit not wo tovether, I moved the minnte hand till it wae 
yet. Then I spread my Tig north and south In an open spot of ground, 
Sr pate gins the ee and long gress ronmd it. Next. wi when the time of 
approached, I lehted my lantern and set it on the growl in front 
apelin rts tae k beonght all-my imstrumenta, and first pees 
cloth ere eg singe 
and covered it with a glass. The cloth wes to catch any ‘meron sage 
"stint reg [ then propped up my seat to Cie jeft of the lant ation FE | 
pote-hook, with the loaves tied open, and taking ont my sextant, 
pete ter thw expected altitede, and screwing on the telescope, which 
always was kept at my foe t laid mmyaelf flat down on the tug, ‘Thon 
taking of the roof f fra te horizon, if there happened to be no wind, anc 
fuming the glare of the lantern away from my eyes, and upon the watch, T 
car oe acenrale contact of the star with ite reflected image; then looking 
ack ly ee I now turned the lantern towands me, 
etuls with the eextant, reul off and wrote down, then turned the 
Eee ok tas aie watch and svominoed: For a meridian altitude I read 
off aol wrote down about ten obwervations, both time and altitude, beginuing 
a firtle before tho ntar reached the twendian, and contiti alter it adie 
sunk; it waa thuw easy to estimate the meridian altitude with accu- 
mcy. ‘For greater refinement, in onder te meastire an fui pasttantit hnar-line, [ 
pectoral pecs these altitudes, and drew a curved line through them 
with a free hand, to guide coy judgment In eonrm a. the meridian altitude, 
Stee T took then with my second Ges pool ys Aag area ala two oF 
vdeo" ciehutsan, Peo pron te lenay, sod Ssally 3 thee coe of nil, I 
Was Lie In , | going of my wate ubserring 
Po eles rere ytetpidrensh iy pon ap omned bY 





Ksonus’s Method of briaging the Reflezion of a Star from the mirrors 


dias info contact with the Reflerion of sa Star wi the 
Horizon. 
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I"rern, Se dey geemetrical thos tt ia rindily shows: thit at the 
ihitant when the twa i of the aime sinr—one roll feu) frotn: dhe aril- 
litinl horizon, the other f tht sextant wirom—are in coincidence, the 
inélination of tha index-gines to fhe horizen fe ogtinl to the inelination af tise 
#ehtline of the telescope to the horinon-glass, and ia, therefore, a cootetows 
viigle, Which if the same for ull etars. If, therefiee, we attarl) « small apirit- 
level to the indes-wrn, 40.49 to make with the index-gless an angle equal to: 
this constant angle, the bubbta of tis level will Loy, when tlie tire frum gy 
oy si citech on re vs thes rabildle oh sah i of Paks ied Hevatg 
Thee fotniubed, we béezin hy directing the siclt-line tawards the ein 
the mercury: we then maser ths iubes until the bubhln plays, inking care por 

. #0 lowe the {nitney in the meroury, The rutioccted image from the sentant 
“‘uirrors wil} then be found ia the field, or will be branight thera by a alicht 

Whrithes motiat of the instrament about the suphit=Litse. 

His found moet convenient to attach the level te the stem which exnies 
the readine-inas, as it ean. then ho wr noel go as to revolve alout an aie 
Which stands at right ancles to the plane of the sextant, mad tiie be camily 
adjisted. This adjtntmunt ts effected by bringing the tio images of a known 
star, oF of the wun, into ooinekdoner ; then, withuut chanwhme the femtion of 
ie aor aaa) revolving the level until the bubble plays. (Extrurteed from 


Silvering Seatont Glixstes— 


(Extract from * Nautical Surveying,” by Admiral Sir Buicurr, 
pp. 8, 10.) 


Tho. vequésites are: cloan tinfoil and mereaty (a. hare’s foot ja handy j}-— 
‘ley the intl which should exceed the amid the plana bem qari al 
an inch on each slide, on « endoth surtace (ile lack cfm book), rub it ont 
aineuth with tha finger, add a bubble of mercury, aliout ihe sine of anal] 
abot, which rub geatly over the tinfoil until it ajrceds tteell ook shows =. 
ailvored warthee, gently add sufficiant mercury to cover tha leaf wn tht its 
stirfuce ia fink], Prepam a slip ol paper the aizs of the sinfpil, Tako the 
pie im the left hanl, preriouily well cleaned, and the paper in the right. 
Broah the anrface of the tcrcury gently to free it from dros Lay the paper 
on the mercury, nnd the glass onit, Pressiog gunily on the glass, witikiraw 
‘the paper. ‘Turn the ginss of its face, and leave it on an fnefitead pltie. to 
‘illow the mereary (o tlow off, which jv accelerated 1 jay a attip of tinfiil 
sea conductor to ite lower edge. The edges inay, after ‘welve hers’ read, be 
tinoved: In twenty-four hors give it a coat of varnish made from apirite 
of Winn and red sealing-wax. It may bo wa well to pructiso on sinall tdia of 
comin eas which will som prove the decree of ywrfection which the 





observations of altitude or from the apparent time. As tha 
i tor © ing the latter does not appear in many 

works on Navigation, it is given — | 
1 3NL c 
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7m peal ha rte nae # pele? dist and Oe, Lat y whem ome bi ocete oo hd The 
Ms ares Cand 3, whim pur dest grater then Cos Palin, | 
The aneniar distance between the Pole-star, which ts only 1° 
from the Pole, and any object on the horizon, affords an approzi- 
mate and — method of obtaining the true bearing: the 


formula for the reduction of the oblique to the horizontal 
angle is— 
Reduction of Anyle, 
® and obi. Cosine 
® Alt. Secant 
Red. Angle Coalin 





The bearing of the Polo-star at all times, or any other 
celestial object, when near the meridian, affords aproximate 
means of obtaining, without calculation, the variation of the 


com : 

F or Base Lines—By Difference of Latitude—For base-lines 
the more rapid methods of attainment are wlone suitable to 
explorers in wild countries, None of these measures is more 
accurate and speedy than that obtained by meridian altitudes of 
the same heavenly body (sun or star, not the moon) ut different 
stations by the same oleerver with the same instruments. Ifthe 
stations are on the true meridian, or nearly so, their difference 
of latitude is their distanee; and if they are otherwise situated, 
their true bearing and their difference of latitude give the dis 
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Sy Micrometer or Sextant, and Short Base, Should the 
traveller carry with him an astronomical telescope, it is advyi- 
sable that it should be fitted with « micrometer for measuring 
snuill angles; care is, however, requisite in seeing that the 
board or object used for tho base is accurate! teasnred, anid 
that it is at right angles to the line of sight. In the absence of 
the micrometer, the sextant will give a very fair approximation ;: 
the angle should, however, be measured both on and off the are. 
Rochon’s micrometer has been used with great éffect in the 
geological survey of Catinila, 








ARTIFICIAL Hortzoxs. 


Mereurial Horizon. — Altitudes taken by its means are 
thoroughly reliable only when the reflexions liave heen ob- 
served from the teovered mercury ; for it is difficult to pro 
cure glass, large enough for the cover, whichi does not sensibly 
distort the reflexions. Glasses made by Mr. -T. E. Batter, 
‘4, Belvidere Crescent, Belvidere Road, Lambeth, have a high 
eputation. ‘The errors introduced by the interposition of glass 
may be partly gut rid of by reversing the cover between each 
pair of observations. 

_ When observing for “equal altitndes,” morning and evening, 
2 sure that you have the same face of the corer opposite to 

you on both oveasions. One of the faces of the cover should be 

marked for this purpose. | 

The trough ehould not be less than od inches inside length, 
because the convex border of the merciry is useless, and its 
surfwwe is foreshortened to the observer, 3 
Captain George's Horizon. — A very ingenious, small, andl 
handy mercurial horizon has been contributed by StaifCom- 
Mander George, 1.N., Curator of Mups at the Royal Geographical 
Society, and is made Yy Messra. Gould.and Porter, successors to 
Cary, optician, No. 18], Strand. It consiats of a dise of glass. 

ing on mercury, in a vessel which it nearly fits; and it 
has an arrangement (applicable also to the common mercurial 
trough) by which the nerciry 18 introduced, ready filtered, 
an attached reservoir, and siterwards withdrawn, in a 
manner that saves a ‘great deal of trouble. The Lon floats 
without touching the sides of the trough, and the whole of the 
mercury below it is serviceable. A very small trongh on this 
caanoinis gives as wide a field of view usa large trongh used in 
the ordinary way. There is yet another advantage, in that the 
reflexion of the glass canses” its undersurface to be opticall 
raised; therefore the edges of the trough ent off propa 












less of the field of view. Also, at very low altitudes, the reflexion 
fromthe uppersurface of the Elass which may rise above the 
edgws of the trough, becomes so bright as to materially remforce, 
and even. supersede, the reflexion from the meroury beluw. 

fenoe very low altitudes may be observed with this instrament. 
Tt has, beanies this, the great advantage of peculiar steatliness, 
hath when people are walking near it aud Airing wind, 

As rewards its acenracy, when the glass ia of the best wark- 
manship, the mereury pals and its surface quite clean, the 
bsiiles Inave nothing to be desired; but, unless these conditions 
are wrupwlouey observed, errors of five, or mare, minutes in the 
donble-altitade, or of half that amount in the single altitude, 
may be easily introduced. Tor these reasons, and as the instru- 
ment is a new ove, we hove not recommended that a traveller 
aliould be wholly dependent on it; but we recommended that 
one should be taken for oceasional use, especially for purposes 
of azimuth by the sm, to be taken on tnountain-tope (see p. 21), 
for detached say eee where a heayior instrument would be 
4 serious incumbrance, and for the determination of heights on 
hills whose altitudes are too low to come within the range of an 


ordinary mercurial trou We recommend that its glasses be 
examined and approved before it is taken, and that it be nsed 
discreetly." 


Before introducing the mereury into the trongh, cleanse the 
trough thoroughly from dust, which will otherwise rise to 
the surface of the mercury, and, when setting the glass afloat, 
take exactly the came precautions a3 in silvering sextant plnases 
(ace p. 17), by putting paper or thin silk first on the mercury, 
and the glass upon that, and then curefully withdrawing the 

paper from under the glass. 


ComPASSES, 


Prismatic Compass.—The prismatic compass is one of a 
traveller's most nseful instruments, Its graduations should be 
engraved on an aluminum ring, both on account of the elear- 
ness of the divisions and the lightness of the-material. When 
using it, if you have no tripod, make a pile of stones and 


* Ef the trovelior should ever doubt the performance of one of these horleoe 
he ma fel Be leohcormaey ited of any tlescope mounted om 9 stand, and 
focnished with cron wires, ehoald direct the telescope down tyeards the 
tnereory sud intersect with the crom wires the reflexion of women clearly dedieed 
Sized point ; then reverse or otherwise disturb the horizon, amd, after it fog mi 
fetiled ta rest, observe -whetber the erost wires contitiwe to intersect the poln 
Tt is wafer to select a point at pome distance, else, if the level of the mercury be 
raised or lowered during the trial, the results would be vitiated. . 
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lny the cover of the compass on’ the top, with its bottom 
tpwards; this makes a smooth table for the uzimuth COM pRSs 
itself to be moved about on. Be on guard against magnetic 
rocks; it may happen that the bare peaks of hich hills, 
whith are the best of places for observing from, and which 
a traveller often makes proat sacrifices to reach, will be found 
80 magnetic as to make compass observations worthless, A 
small sextant should always be taken up on these excursions. 
Tt is of little use in a wild reas to devote much time to 





etting accurite bearings, as the arks themselves are 
rarely well defined: the main endeavour ghoul be not to mia 
take one hill for another, to judiciowsly select good angles, and 
to ¢arry on more than one etilareunloos scheme of triangulations 
ut the same time, by comparison of which the accuracy of the 
whole may te tested, It'is surprising how much work may be 
thrown away by want of judement; and also how tanch may 
be done, with very little trouble, by a person who has acquired 
fh pot eyé and memory of country. | -_" 
lt is, perhaps, hardly nevessary to call attention to the fact, that 
It priamatic compass-cards the south pole of the magnet is neces- 
sarily placed under the 360°, and the north mder the 190°, 
heenuse in these instruments the reading is from the teenie! 
edge of the card towards its centro, whereas in an ordinary 
compass the reading isfrom the centre of the card towards ifs 
outer eee. Jt follows from this that amie comps cant 
cannot be used mdifferently with or withont 4 prism, Moreover 
the figures intended for use with « prism, have to be dimwn not 
like ordinary figures, but Jike figures seen in  looking-glasa, jn 
order that the reflection inthe prism may show them straight 
Porket Compasses —Vhe patterns on these canis have been 
greatly improved of Inte years. Until recently it was scarcely 
possible to meet within compass capalile of being read ia « dim 
twilight, which is just the time whon it is of obra ie 





ance to a traveller. Representations of three cards; enc 
which hus its advocates, ure given hore. "They are of the larger 
size, already recommended in “ outfit,” viz.2 inches in diameter, 
Fig. 3, called the [tub Roy Canoy pattern, is decidedly les 
distinct In the twilight than the others, especially thin Pig, 1, 
but some travellers have preferred it on account of the lewi- 
mee of the s.e., sm, &c, 

The better cand4 are made either of tale covered with paper, 
or of mother-of-pearl Both of these materials are heary ani 
their weight, of course, tenils to injure the point on whicll they 
turn, especially if they happen to recoive a jar when they 
Are resting on vie ser and also to make their oscillations slug- 
wish, These di vilitages are, however, less gerious than those 
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which attend the use of a common card, which warps with heat, 
und is spoiked by a wetting.” 

A poeket compass suspended on gimbals practically comes to 
rest much more quickly than one thatis held in the hand. This 





ihe as, Soetier, and Cect of Needle 








* A dec of aluminom fail, procnrable at Johuton, Matthey, & Co. 77, Hatton 
Garden, london, only one-ninth part the weight of a mother-of-puurl card of the 
same size, Lt accom equally cod se regard durability, and ht con be shaped nud 
lettered in any desired mancer by embossed stamps or by perforations, Hot | have 
bot vel succesded in fasliouing it into a clearly legible card. Perhaps some 
inetrunenttiaker may be wore succesful. 

Mem—To reula compass or a watch in the twilight, when it is a Tittle tow dark 
for wmalderd vision, wa: a frowy magedfying glam, Ute effect in giving distiortacss 
i cerrordizary.—F. (iantox. 
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«lvantage is specially noticeable when it i# growing darl 
when consulted ‘on tthe: side:of w hill for in either ease i 
diffionlt to rizoniality. It is moat important: tc 
taretlee.; wh masts on the march, that be sliould Inse 
very little time when he is consulting his compuss. 












WATCHES. 


Mr. Broek, ehronometer maker, 21, PAR Street, Portman 
Tal Gecsan usually been appliod Heit tb e Council of the 
Royal Georraphieal eset ip es e watches given by 

0 VATIONS S travellers furnished the shot es informa 
sist bk thevtestanie ofthe Uathors oF tatuoniee 


The description of Watch sical useful to 6 Trataller, By J. Broo. 


The description of watch I ehould earrmarpie phil yy he ood 
ot anyone who requires n aarp aa rapt tybeyre grins cine yer 
rotigh wear without Mol Ge a or sive, fall-plate lover 
watch, with an ifjuated * orn talance and: fam 
ft dl Saroee a commrncal al re a 

niles ti a Le, or fs 
tee Poe pete ey. 

Tae ol iG ver, without # a to t, or pts. 
back that shuts over the p levgh Wt ue to wind up the 
watch, aleo the front that bh Se te Be p tiehtly on the other 








an 





part of the watchs, Tha gloes chocil, to of niger eines, Hot hiss 
thea hth of an Inch thick. ‘The on meoomt 
littines, wi then be impervious to the dust and mould not eaally allow 


yn ofthis despton be sold for less thinn ‘262, IF the works 
cannot | 
Saas quality Beceery foe good performance, and the varions adjusimente 
sthendial bs, anni. ia the loweek ‘slandatB lot etch Guat SE 

na rough to be satiated with. 
re ter will keep tore regular time in differmt positions than 
the watch I have describe , but in rongh wear I omsider it tore litehy £0. 
ay Sous setter ek at strong i oimetruction ea the lover 
watch. ‘An’ ordinary watahim with care, could pat the lever watelr in 

arder afe competent to 

‘Watches of any constroction wi wlll. be: more. sequins tn, thelr daily -yastatall 
ifearo is taken tu keep them in the same position during ach 24 hours; 
pean ex ems i the pocket, the same hour should always be uppermost : atu 
siwiilA be: worn the borne number of honre each day: and if tak dirwn s8 

» lit them be eo ercry night. 
‘Koundican alae the tagolatoe of a chrousinster’ bet. « ort watch- 
Seca Teen ee Temalelee Cn chrecentie bet ws ‘po chro 
nonweber’ te oortnin{y ‘the best instrument for anvons who anor a coefect 








oh | thoes a Ee oly the npeatane of ang nlite, cha 
minute per day for every ten degrees’ change of temprrature—J, By 





ens  Rorgeytida sain san ect, pom gerne 


On Carrying Chrovometera, By Admiral Sir Goowor Baos, 24 


1s is impossible to avoid jolting pocket chronometer or watches when worn 
Mon thn Arctic (yyeriand) expeditions, frequent! hi } 
n three Arct f Tw Uentiy two. chrmonneters 
wen seoperled in cloth: pookots, hima rote Hee ge ag pd yet Tarr 
4ik ohton, and opt in their places by tivo ib hte el rod th 
waist; the whole was sootired by Shs testbed cote troweers, which was 
made ih us te (er on cc le) oe Uo a milk atring, 
funazeal throtgh eyelot-holes round the of the pooket anc] al a aera 
the chr in: ite place, and wit and dirt froma pepetics 2 
Wien travelling in smumer, fe rorieal nactinitt seek nt Hight ined 
Boot iiky ina bat, horizontally, or else in samn blanket, umier the tpper 
yan pipe ache 
moechsbem te wiuler wete Worn all night aqaines tie [eritesct. 
am rr she it tho a : acres oi ii 
Frenklin, Richiords tas e) never compluine iris 
“in the elo pocket, an do not know of an inetance uf the chrone- 








oar hitmen lore two pieces of joe into the water, over-bend, and muni 
Gilly tw toot, and tha two clronetieters were nut injitrel, 
f do mot reoummend “ Macintosh” fur the pocket. Tn cold, iy 


mathe, fins of the aoe oued thu Casein Peete to 


Ona Composition jor tied Watches or Compasses watertight. 
By Javes Bruck, 


Bie ualbod thas, E-sbould esconienme) fo preventing water from penetrating 
aia ses ig Rp aay ration of boowwax, and ee eet 
we nad ag possible for 4 1 Water fo <i 
recommend should bo composed of éqnal aul welll tn 
may be kere yeeros qimintity of “resin” ahould be slight! 
ond when wanted, a portion melied 
eevitral parte aatnall Benak or feather. Lf the watch is atin pea 
Seong esas Ween, SE Darin that should be attended to are—iel, the 
sem eat the ee reed at, aud rol) it in with the thumb, by 
bo worked into any onvity. Ind, opin the glisa and 
tpi i roles] tia part of the case upon which the gluse slmts (be earefal tha, 
sigly. th $0 sil bm jcinte of vie cams), clone the glans ted een it down 
tightly, what to syucezel out may be cleansl away with the mall o¢-a pleee ef 
wood. Srd,-open the tack (where the watch ix wounil ep) and apply the 
peoparation in the camo manner es fult named, ‘The cea will rptiite a Htthe 
fur fro en ity at thn ack aoa be atended to roqenly ifthe 
wateh [ius oreo’ (ot double) case, or abotfam that ope with ao fyapetny, 
tha diffienlty. of kevpitg ont tho water ix mach incrassedyan there iv 40 many 
(inte the case for the Hie spat, gn, dee, IT abould: recurmety) that wl 
tb ermemoved (which is exely dono, tht soso kale te eo oe 
« holes east dia an tnees they jaad, aldo thir screw hulls, be 
prepartion; alsd remoce the prat-piecwe from the pendant (1 edema ber 
big. oe e screw, which passes thromh the baie) anal stop up the hole- 
een (we lide Sera taken. bet but care shonkd bo in doing 20, as it ia 
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toadertiad thie Te slant he atiguped fan the hile thandli-whlels thi aerviv of 
the bow passes, Tho bow may then be returoed: ‘The preparation ehontd 
now be applied tw tie glass and the shutting parta, in the tammner «before 
dvseribed, “Tho hinting cover will keep shut by nature of thy preparation. 


BATOMETERS AND THEIR Susritvres. 


The travellers for whose use thes remarks are prepared, 
lieing possessed of sextants or theodolites, woultl measure monn- 
tains by triangulition froma distance, which is at once by far 
the simplest and pee eens are af foie so. But they 
also tequite, for the purposes of plirsical geography, to ascertain 
the baie hit of the Beniey where they are travelling, above the 
sea-level; and whenever they have to observe lunure on elevated 
plateaux, i knowledge of the barometric correction for refrac- 
tion is essential tothem. For these latter purposes, explorers 
must have recourses to barometers, or to ther more or less im- 
perfect substitutes. , ; . 

A single barometric olesrvation made in regions where the 
harometer nutes, is with na, through two or more inches, even in 
ordinary weather, is unreliable to half that extent; that is, to mone 
than 1000 feet, in calenlating altitimles ; but the mean of savernl 
observations taken at chance intervals, at repeate| visits, and 
during ordinury weather, ia not likely to be far ampe, In 
tropical rewions tho barometer is very much mor) stewly than 
with us, and the heights deduced from the. observations of tra« 
vellers jure Propartauatoly more to be depended on. 

Ifa second station can be established, far simultaneous oleer- 
vations, at 100 or even of 200 miles’ distance, their relative 
heithts con soon be determined with some aréuracy by-the 
barometer, because the meteorological waves ure so vast, that 
there is seldom a difference, in ordimary weather, oven in these 
latitudes, of a quarter of an inch (or say 250 feet of caleuluted 
altitwle) letween two stations 100 miles apart. 

‘The readings of barometers ond boiling-point thermometers, 
when they are erroneous, nearly always err im the direction of 
assigning too great elevations, for the barometer, when air @r 
damp ety into the tube, is depressed, and the thermometer, 
when heated by imperfoctly-boiling water, standa lower than 
it should. | 

The barometric instruments are,-—_ | 

1, Raromefer.—For reasons already given (p. 10), no E- 
scription of portable barometers is inserted here ; but it nist be 
recollected that empfy ¢luzs tubes can be carried without much 
risk, anil that they ¢an by filled with moreury when required, 
and be set np or used temporarily as barometers, The method 
of doing this is as follows +— ‘ 





q 


20 LISTS TO TRAVELLERS 
To fll o Gloss Tube cith Moreury for a temporary Barometer. 


Take the ladle teed for melting lead for lhmilets, amd seonr it bright with 


‘wand. (Prop the tulyat-a slightly inclined angle on the forka of two atick 





planted (n the cround,and rake embers of the camp-fire below ik: ‘Tam it-til 
thongughly warm—almost too hot to touch Striin the mercury through 
paper twisted inte ecotu. Moll it inthe ladle, Heat sme more | 


a cup, and let everything cool again. When ooal enonh to Handle, set the 


tailee cai ich agers ee to cateh overflows of yuercury. Fill the tube to 
overflowme Put the finger firmly on the top and revere the tule, plunging 
the end that is close! with the finger, into.the cup of mercury, Then remove 
the finger gently, If, on inclining the tube, the mereury rises to the top with 
a sharp tap, it has beew filled to the exchiston of all arr, ond jt-will do, All 
that now remains, le to measure with a mie from the top of the mervory in 
the tube, down tothe top of thabin theeup, Te will-lie found convenient to 
have two marks scratched on esch tube—the ene an joch from ifs open ond, 
atul the other at 20 ineles" interval from the one below. Then if the lower- 
tuoat wcrateh be brought level with the surface of the mercory, the distance 
from the wppermoet scratch has alone to be menenred, and this can easily be 
dane. “Ut will ales bo convenient ve pine a oye peta pg bold the tube 
upright, after it has been filled, us it may be desimble to keep the Larometer 
Paap yas after i has cig is anil ee meray. take p single rewling, amd 
then to om n tube, power of doing leectied nhereary im con 
: late cae ely il us ia detached to tnke 
arometric heighta in the neighbourhood. It would be easy to arrange Bttines 
inside the tex, it which tha tubes are packed, for that eo. 

The operation of Gilling a tube shoul! be pructised af home in comfort, 
with e property-made barometer for comparison, ond plenty of mercury to fall 
bate npon, before trusting oneself to the difficulties of the open field If mer 








oeury fs apili on the ground, it may always be recovered by patience and skill, 


aided with « littl digeing, whenever the globules ‘mn down ont of sight, 
_ Probably the aafest way of packing empty gloss tubes would bo to alip 
iwlin-rubber tunds over thom to prevent their striking together, and to age 
them atone plenty of stuffing ina long light box, well protected it 
pads.on the outside edges against concussion, . 
=. Aneroid—Au excellent instrament for giving moderate 
(lifferences of elevation in neighbouring places, aa in the proce 
of laying down the eontour lines of u country, but quite unre- 
liable for absolute heights, because its index error is apt to 
change to any mmonnt without the traveller being able to ascer- 


by nather 


tain, much less to uke a just allowmnee for, the change. 
portability without risk, und of « pretty constant, but not 
absolutely constant, index error; consequently, they are largely 
used by travellers. Thongh the operation of boiling a the 
motweter is vory simple in theory, it is very troubleeome im 
practice over an ordinary camp fire. Colonel Grant, who had, 
together with Captain Speke, creat experience in the Tani pu 
lation of these instraments, speaks very highly of the effeetive- 
ness of the boiling apparatus which he took with him from the 
pececanhical society, and which was fitted into the bull’s-eye 
dantern: he used for reading off his sextant at night. The“shade” 
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was removed out of ce lantern, and the boiling apparatus was 
vit into its place, It was a copper cup, set ina jacket pierced 
with air-holes. An horizontal tube with a screw nozzle piereed 
the side prpcalias ear Sry re Te eup, and aed Hsia 
Wes ee | through this tube, The thermometer passed through 
a cork fixed into the middle of a serew which was serewed into 
the nomle, It requires, however, very careful trimming of the 
lamp to obtain sufficient heat to boil the water thoroughly. We 
are, ag yet, unable to recommend any compact apparatus fit ta 
be used with a lamp fed with common oil, which shall act with 
certainty in the hands of an average traveller, It is essential 
to accuracy, and also to the steadiness of the mercury in the 
thermometer, that its bulb should not touch the boiling water, 
bat be thoroughly enveloped in the steam which issues copiously 
from it. | 

Apparatus, to be nsed with spirits of wine, is made by Casella, 
14, Hatton Garden, A smal] “ Tossiun furnace" is by far the 
most powerful kind of spirit-lamp, and the best for out-of-loor 
work; it consumes no more spirit than the common lamp. 

A tin pot, with a sliding tin cylinder inside, with holes for 
escape of the steam, anid which admits af being pegged at the 
desired heiglit, suffices, when a common fire is the source of 
heat. Tho thermometer is passed through a cork which is 
pressed into a hole in the lid, which fits i ah hs the lid of « 
eee on the top of the inside tin cylinder. The fire must be 
madeof bright clear embers to avoid trouble with smoke, and thie 
shines be securely prop wil on stones or lung like a gipay 
kettle, for feur of a fall and of destruction to the thermometer. 

The thermometer should be observed after the water hus 
been boiling freely, hut not too tumultnonsly, for three or four 
minutes; and at least four or five readings should be taken, at 
half-minute intervals. Though pure Water ought to ba used, 
yet any water that is not very hard will suffice for a travellers 
ordinary need. 

Having obtained the boiling points, it remains to determine 
the value of the indication of barometric pressure from the 
following Tables, which are fairly approsimate, and will serve in- 
the absence of Guyot’s collection or others: Supposing the 
thermometer to have been boiled at the foot and at the sumunit 
of a mountain, deduct the number in the column of “total 
altitnde of fect” opposite the boiling point, as observed below, 
from the similar number correspondmg to the bviling poimt 
above: this gives a roughly approximate height, which must be 
corrected for the temperature of the air between the two 
stations, in order to obtain a more nearly correct ultitude. This 
correction is made by multiplying the ning hundredth part of 








the altitude already obtained, by the difference between the 
sum of the temperattres nt Pegi stations anil 4, Thia 
correction is additive when the sum of temperature exceeds 64°, 
otherwise it is subtractive, This latter is the case, when the 
mean. paipeaiin of the air at the two stations is below 


the freezing point 
Fist. 
Bolling point at summit ofthe hill 5... . 2048 = 4027 
= HMMs ne es ee ee oe MOST ital 


Approximate height .. 0... 4387 
Temp. of thenir below 4. TH" 
= . above .. 83 


Bom: 4. os o- [SR 





= - Ona 
air Ale = 5°6 (nearly enomgli.)> 


For the correction, x 2-d)= St4 (odditive.) 
Atm ee hee a ha beleht =a na an OasT 








2531 feat, corrected altitude, 
Tatts .—To find the Barometric Pressure pnd Elevation make ant 10 Lo mune 
Ia. 


thon! ees oof eau. Water between 214° 
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When the boiling point at the upp station wlone is observed, 
we huve no option but to assume 30-00 inches, or little les, 
as the average height of the barometer at the lovel of the sea. 
'The altitude of the upper station is then at once approximately 
obtained by inspection of Table I. ; correcting for ussuod tem 
perature of the air at the sea level. The serious inaceuracy to 
avhich the above assumption may lead, and its possible preven- 
tion by repeated observations at intervals extending over 
considerable period, has already been pointed out. 

The small but complete tables, next page, will be especially 
neeful to those whe carry 4 mountain barometer and are anxious 
ta make uceurate determinations, bit are not furniahed with 
larger tables, These are caleulated by Loomis, and. are 
extricted from Guoyot’s collection. 

Part 1 gives the altitude, subject to correction, for the tem- 
perature of the air, and for the other inlluences which are-the 
subjects of Parta U1. TL TV. and V. | | 

Method of computation.—{1) Take. from, Part I. the two 
nombers corresponding. to the two barometric hetwhts; (2) 
from their difference subtmct the correction foutid in Part IT. 
with the difference between the thermometers that ure attached 
to the barometers (Mem. this correction is not wanted for 
aneroids, for their works are mechanically compensated for tem- 
perature); (3) multiply the nine hondreth port of the value 
already obtained by the difference between the sum of the 
temperatures at the two stations antl 64° This correction is 
additive when the sum of the temperatures exceeds t4°, other- 
wise it ia subtractive; (4) for further eet take corrections 
from Parts 11 and TV., also from Part V., when the lower 
ae is so high as to bring the cuse within the range of that. 
tale :— 

Thermometer Imopen alr .. .. 70S nat Tt 
Thimotueter in barometer... Td oe) ek 
Raromeler.... -- isc we. COGS pias on 
ocierate 30 "O80 inch 7,540"7 

) (for BOON inches 2.0 ae ce ee SEES 

Part I. gives tor 08:05 imehes 2. ,. = + SEA&OY 





Thfterence alk “a a4 a = is "s 
Past I, gives for T3775 — TOPS (ST2) 1D 


ae Approximate altitude =. + feo 
SS + \r70'5 + 7073-04} =— fils » 6°s OTT 


Nearly correct altitmiy «. as eon * tt 
Part IIL. gives for above altitude and latitudy 2! .. +10d 
Part [V. gives for above nllitude .. a1 af = + lta 
Port Vis nok nse in this cade Pe in <: e oo 





Correct height above sea... + (,888°2 feat, 
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4O% Osservatioxs wirn Taropotrres ox Avrazmoti Iy- 
ernumexts. Gy Colonel J. T. Watker, me, Paes, 
Superintendent of the Great Trizonometrical Survey of 


In the opening pages of these Tints, lists of instruments huve 
heen given which travellers of little oxperience are recom= 
niemled to provide themselves with, anil the sextant has been 
Tore particularly recommended, as the traveller will have 
‘opportunities of practising with it under the tuition of tho 
offieers of the slip which is conveying him to his destination. 
The suitability of this instrument for observations, both on 
land toi ses, 15 thue a great advantage for any person who bias 
not had an opportunity of learnine the ase of his instruments. 
before starting on his expedition; and should he not lave a 
auMicient knowledge of the methoils of reducing the obser 
vations and ealieu. neti the resulta, lie will find the simplest 
nnd easiest roles for lits guidance im the several works on 
navigation, which are specially written for the reduction of 
observations with sextants by persis possessine little or no 
knowledge of the principles on which the rules are based. The 
ears heat traveller can scarcely be expected to attaim 
tmtch neenraiey in lites olservations and reductions, bit shonld 
‘he explore unknown regions, he may be able to acquire valuable 
information, the immodiate interest of which may be very 
considerably; but his work will necessarily be of « preliminary 
nature, aud be liable to be largely corrected, or altogether 
sri Sia by tho operations of subsequent explorers, 

jut the extent of the regions of terre incognifa In which 
inexperienced travellers can operate with the greatest advan- 
luge is constantly becoming more and more narrowed ond 
diminished, nnd geographical aeience now-a-lays frequently 
requires that the rough outlines which have hitherto sufficed. 
for her purposes should not only be ampliiied and filled in, but 
remtified by more exact and reliable olwervations, The tra- 


veller must, in such cases, be provided with an instrament of 
greater expabilities than the sextant, and he should have 
chacsity learnt the nse of this instrument und the method 
of reducing the several kinds of oliservations which may he 
pa with it before he commences operations Jf he has no 
better instruments nor greater skill than his predecessors, hig 
resnlts may differ fad frown theirs, but they will not be 
more worthy of confidence, and, while causing much perplexit 
ani inconvenience to geograpliers, they will only exhibit with 
certainty the degree of uncertainty that is still attached to the 
problem under investigation. 
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An altazimuth imstrument—or a theodolite possessing a 
complete vertical ‘circle as well-as a horrontal circlo—is in 
many respects superior to a sextant, Ist, jt measures hori- 
aomtal augles dinsetly, thus avoiding the lnhour of reducins 
ere angles to the horizan; and a round of several angles 
can be measured with far less trouble than with the sextant. 
2ndly, it measores small vertical angles of elevation or do- 





pression of objects which frequently could not be seen by 


reflection from a mercurial horizou-for the measurement of the. 
double anes by a sextant, Jrdly, its telescopic power is 
anally far inzher than that of a sextant. dthiy, it may be 50 
manipulated aa to eliminate the effects—without in the first 
atstanes. ascertaining the magnitudes—of certain constant 
‘instrumental errors, such as exeuntricity, collimation, and 
andéx érrors. And Sthilv, the influence of graduation errors 
may—when great accuracy is required—be reduced to a very 
considerable extent by systematic changes of the zero pettings 
of the horizontal circle. | 

‘The disadvantages ‘of the altazimuth instrument as compared 
with the sextant are its greater cost and bulk and weight; but 
ii many imstances these disadvantages will be more than 
wounterbalanced by its superior capabilities. 

“Messrs. see tape and Simms have favoured me with the 
following details regarding the cost, weight, and telescopic 
powers of these instruments as constructed by tlieimnsealves ;— 


Weight at) Weigh : | Telemsapde | Brat: al | 
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The Messrs. Casella construct certain very light and cheap 


ailtatimath inetroments, with 2-ineh ¢cirvles, power 4, weight 
with box 4 ths, weicht of stand 34 Ibe divided to 1°, price 
under 20 00 

For astronomical observations the sextant is decidedly pre 
foruble to yery small altazimuth instruments, but the ‘litter 
are to he pretérrod for the measurement of horizontal angle 
and small elevations or depressinna. i “ 

The traveller most necessarily adapt his equipment to his 
requirements and the fneilities he will poses for enrrying 
‘his Instruments abont. He may find it convenient to employ 

¥oL. XVI, Ts | 
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4 sextant for astronomical, and a very small light altazimuth 
for terrestrial observations. But, whenever practicable, an. 
altazimuth of moderate size, which may be use] asa universal 
instrnment, would undoubtedly be the most convenient aud 
éatisfactory. 7 Pia 

The instrument which I would recommend for geographical 
explorations, as being well adapted for astronomical and for 
terrestrial observations, and not very bulky, is the 6§-inch 
transit theodolite by Messra ‘Troughton and Simms: several 
af thee have been used in explorations connected with the 
operations of the Great Trigonometrical Sorvey of India, amck 
luve given prest satisfaction, being sufficiently accurate for all 
desirable purposes, and not too heavy to be easily carriet 
These instraments are adapted for doterminations of time and 
longituile by the method of zenith distances, anil alao bry that 
of meridional transits; the former being best enited for the 
traveller when lie cau only devote a few hours to the opera- 
tions, the latter when he is faltine for a lone time at one place: 
the two methods lead to strictly Independent results, eo that 
when both are employed they serve to cheek each other. The 
instrament is also well suited for latitude and azimuth obser- 
yationa > in fact it can be emploved in any of the investigations 
which an explorer may have to undertake by means of astro- 
noimieal observations. On the other hand, a3 an instrament 
for the measurement of terrestrial angles, whether horizontal 
or Wertieal, it is very valuable, ae far te aehoet hee any sextant, 
not only being more conveniently manipulated, but possessing 
Enamenis eal which permit if this detection and yet 
fication of objects that would. often be sought for in vain with a 
gextutit. 

Trigonametrical operations are, ag # rule, far simpler and 
mare asity abel and lead to more acenrate esiilts than 
gstroenomicnl observations. A continuons triangulation, or 2 
traverse with measured angles and distances, is necessarily 
impossible when the explorer has to pass throngh a eountry 
yory rapidly; but he may frequently remain for several days at. 
one place, and may then have opportunities of greatly extending 
the seope of his operations by executing o triangulation, Sup- 

oor im to be in view of a range of hills which he may not 
are an opportunity of exploring, distant sy 50 to 100) miles; 
he may have already endeavoured on his line of murch to fix 
points on the range by bearings, but from the absence of 
prominent landmarks line found no diffieulty m identifying the 
points observed, and thinks he way have mistaken one hill for 
another in consequence of their changes in appearance ns 
viewed from positions at some distance apart. Hf, during his 














few days’ halt, he can manage to Jo a little triangulation, he 
mav fix the general outings of the entire relive selatioty to 
lis hulting-place with very respectable securacy, He lias first 
to measure a base and determine by ae ashen the positions 
of three stations lying in » direction nearly parallel to that af 






the range, and at distances of 2 to 5 miles apart; then at 
each of these stations he must measure the angles between the 


other stations and a seriea of points on the eutire length of 
the range;* though no very prominent Jandmarks may be 
visible, still the telescope will show a number of objects—trees, 
masses of rock, and peculiarities of the ground—snfliciently 
clearly to permit of their being recognized at stations of ob- 
servation which are ao close to each other; and though the 
triangles will be very acute-angled, the angles may easily he 
mewsured with sufficiont accuracy to give the distances of the 
points on the ranges from: the stations of observation with a 
small percentage of error, whenever the marks are fairly iden- 
tiled; and as there will be two triangles to each point, and, 
therefore, double valnes of the side common to both triangles, 
| any mistakes—whether of identity, or of reading, or ealeulution 

—will be at once shown up. | | 

The G-inch transit theodolites of the Indian Survey which 
have been used in military expeditions and explorations are 
ponally provided with a pair of micrometers in the eyepiece of 
he te i Lecter the purpose of measuring small angles, and 
incre particularly those mubtendd by objects of known dimen- 
sions, by means of which the distance between the object and 
the observer ia readily deduced, The system of micrometers 
is moveable through an angle of 90°, 80 as to permit of the 
ineasnrement of either a horizontal or a vertical object. With 
the nid of this appliance, the instrument can be employed in 
Carrying on a traverse without using any direct measuring 
oppuratis, such as 4 chain or Sitian baleen the distances to the 


7 - 


_* Heshould make a thetch of the oatline of the range in his book ‘of otverva- 
thon > -apd sa he will ” aba ig unable to sscertain the ste of the bill sanmts 
at such o dintanee from them, sud many of them may havy no names, he bod 
better mmmber them in the order in which they are obeerved, and refer ta them 
always by these nombors, until he can enuflilenthy replace a nuniber by = mane, 
aacgerated sketches of the outlines of the objects intersected by the whemcop|e 
are Treqoratly of use to facilitate ideutification op proceeding to the mext station, 

The positions of placed sltuatel within or besomd the mage of hill, which are 
invisible to the traveller, but are koowmts his native guides and nasistants, may 
frequently be dwtermined ty making o native point the theodolive, ws a gon, inthe 
direction of the place. aud state jte distance beveud of on this alike of the reker,. 
The guides e1il offen be foun!) to possess a remarkable koowledge of locality, and 
; have be arrange known the todepenc ny 84 ditlerent oe ives 

istant invigille obpocta to coincide togrther very y, 2 wat shows be thy 
readings of the atimnuthal circle. ; 
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back and forward etations being determined by measuring the 
angles subtended by poles of known length, which are set up at 
the stations. In hilly and broken ground, in crossing rivets or 
other obstacles, and generally wherever a direct measurement 
is impracticable, this method of procedure is most-conyenient. 
Tt was adopted by Captain Carter, #2, in his survey —with one 
of these instruments—of the line of country passed over by 
the British army in tho Abyssinian expedition. Captain Carter 
carried a traverses from Adigerat to Macdala, a distance of 
nearly 300 miles, without any break of continuity, the daily 
rite of progress averaging 5 miles, and being occasionally .as 
mich aa Smiles. Tho difference ef lntitude between the origin 


aud terminus a3 determined from these operations only differeil — 


by about a quarter of « mile from the value determined astro- 
nomically. - | 

Whenever a halt o¢curred in the movements of the army, the 
instrument was used as a theodolite in. trungnlating fs fix 
the positions of all hilla and other Trominent objects around the 
halting-place; it was also used for various astronomical observa~ 
cone 





HEMARES ON THE MANIPULATION OF ALTAZIMUTH 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Observations with these instruments should always be made 
dn pairs, with the fuce of the vertical circle alternately to the 
richt and left of the observer. ‘Chis, supposing that in the fret 
observation, or round of observations, the face of that circle is 
to the tight of the observer, the telescope should be imme- 
diately afterwards moved through 18 in azimuth, and turned 
over in altitude, which will bring the face of the circle to the 
left of the observer, and then a second observation, or round of 
observations, should be tuken; the mean of the two measures, 
face right and face left, will be free from collimation, index, 
and other instrumental errors, 

Ts meastiring horizontal angles between objects of nearly 
the same altitude, as landmarks not much above or: below the 


* There stroments being fornished with » pair of micromewrs, which can be 
sed either horizontally or sertially, are all the more walunbia B00 de ioc a 
observations, fer the miecmpecters give two additional wires over which the stare 
may be olecrved, and these wires can be eet at pleasure to any distance from the 
fised wires io the diaphragm which may be beet muited to the rate of movement 
selpipara For pairs of pecsaridhe pe Te pate hc fore left—too hens tn 

oentre Wire are pocessary; and thos greater eccuracy is obtained. with very. 
Hight additions! traablc of obeerving, and sill lesa of coupeting. | 
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horizon, a change of face is not absolutely necessary, and may 
be. dispensed wei if the observer is horried; but when a 
angles.are measured betwoen objects of very different altitudes 
—# a terrestrial referring mark and « star—and whenever 
altitudes are measured, whether of terrestrial or celestial objects, 
the observations should invariably be taken im both positions, 
Heaney Ss “face right” and “ face leit,” and the final result 
deduced from the mean, in order that the instrumental errors 
muy be eliminated. There is no neceasity to determine the 
macnituile of these errora, as in the sextant; in an instrument 
which has to travel far over bad ground the adjustments are 
liable to alter from time to time, but they are not likely to 
alter in the interval between two consecutive observations, and 
the errors arising therefrom will be eliminated in the mean 
of the pair. | . 

In what follows regarding asfronomical vhservations with 
these instruments, a complete observation will be understood to 
imply the mean of a pair of observations, one with face night, 
the other with faee leit, taken continuously without any con- 
siderable pause between them, the entire operation being 
considered a3 one observation. 


Dereemivations or ‘Tore; Azure, Larrrope asp Loser 
TODEe, WITH A Transir THEODOLITE. 


The transit theodolite may be employed either as a transit 
instrument or as an altazimuthal instrument; it is adapted 
for all astronomical observations, excepting those of “Innar 
ilistances,” which can on be performed by o sextant or a 
reflecting circle, and occultations, which require larger tele- 


Thus a description of each of the various kinds of observations 
which can be made with transit and altazimuth instruments, 
with fall details of the methods to be employed in the corn 
sponding Teductions, wonld fill a volume, and be much mor 
han is required for a book which merely purports to give hints 
to travellers. ‘hose -who wish to learn full particulars of each 
of the several methods of observation, and of tha reductions, 
cannot do better than study Clauvenet's ‘Spherical and Practical 
Astronomy,’ which is one of the most yaluable works on thu 
subject im the ee pe ime: it gives ample imetructions 
for observations of all kinds, the -rudest and most hurried, os 
well as a most refined anil elab patie it anpplies eg 
sponding formule—approximate a3 well as rigurous—for th: 
reduction of the observations, | 
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4s these Hints are m intended to indicate the simplest 
md most expeditions m sethots by which a traveller who is able 
to carry a mutable dersceraty instrument about with him ean 
take ie screams! angler sbi bebe easentially neges- 
OF ri explorations, 
: to determinations ee time, latitude snd lonatindis by the 
asutement of zenith distances, anil of azimuths by borizontal 
‘alan; forraula:—scome approximate but all sufficiently ri | 
for the’ purpose, and adapted mostly ieee Chauvenet—wil le 
be given, for the reduction of the of 


Observations, the time being animown sore Instroment being daly 
levelled Snes and bons ht apy tely into the meridian, det the teléscope on any 
i approaching colinination, and Jolla jt wetil the 
era sintods id ronched; take the zenithlistance remling on the vertical 
circle, chunge face quickly, atid make « second olervation ; the mean of the 
yee will bo a “complete obeervation * of wenith distance. ‘I'wo or three pairs 
of qheerrations in ay to circ sine, a8 their zenith abner 
will eae anil y during an interval of aquarter to bar yirainern sishay hire 
etars the observations shu restricted to should jot be 
obaurved when within 28? of the genith, oA Seoul waatuke of oluervations with 
the: 0" transit theodolite shonkd give o determination within BY" of of the earn 











tay be obtained by observing additional star, 
Treclicte Wun Gos ale tis anion arts ert pits 6b dutty aval dian 
fromthe menith, north ated. south. 


Freon % Obeerratians, the time flay pee A eae tha hale 
pryerep o-shar il rednea ta the nucricdan 
tables in the * Nautionl Mica 
(2) Tako ciremm-tieridian observathona of the renith distance of anv star. 
alterustely face right and fice left, and note the time of each observation; com- 
sada roduction of the zenith distance at the time of observation to tho 
on the meridian, and tale the mean of the reduced petite as the deter- 
mination of the meridional renith distance, Three or four pairsof cheervation: 
nay generally be made ft miccession to the same ptar ; but the nearer the star 
tg to the senith the more accurately should the times: be ktiowrn—it I net 
desirable, therelore, to observe stars within 10° of the genith, Here, tio, 
fairs of north aad south stars of nearly equal zenith distance will give the best 





Time—Tuke pairs of obeervatiuns of the menith distance of Klar, noting 
tle chronometer time of each, and udopt the mean of the sles aad the time 
Place ant, the etic decliatin, the stars heer nate soeh’ be competed hp 

. " ala 
either of the well-known ental diga ithe foul tose Mae? aie ceca 
error will be ¢ : Pie. thee laervallons oars’ aro aibeh eects hhe 
situated which are easterly or westerly, and tot very noor either to the horizon 
or to the meridinn; and grestest accumey ie obtainel when two atare are 
iaerend A nearly tho eamne altitnde, ono to the east, the other to the west. 


fr of cbwere ations th chronometer orror shonid be determined within 
a when» G trnt theodolite * js unt. 


———$—$<$ se 
* At a tial ofome af these instriments for the lodian Survey, the remit. 

pairnnf observations om east and. west stare fell within an ecceomae hou see 

aniaaaieiy time > the stars were, however, oleerved on the wee 


=— Favor the fixed wire of the diaphragm. 








stat Ste oat wt sain than Retr oti and real oe 


Th a very ss ne ore 18 miles of the truth. The effect of 
“ballet Anal tially reduced when tho siars and the moan 


rid Ot Goesatne elder: the miniaiin Kk at nearly the rains genith distance ;- 
secret is, observations should be taken bothesst and west of the mendian, 
before and. after full moon. 


“py time and latitude being wndnnen—Obeerve the anglet between 
A relerring mark * and n sine when the dtar le at the sarce altitude east and 
sient of thee traridianss several pair of observations tay be taken at commecntive 
233 isis, anctint be right.andd lialf with fuce left. Or the suglee may be 

between a referring tark ond a chreumpolar ator at the times of-ite 
maximum ¢elonugations east and west. The mean of the two angles at opposite 
positions gives the angle between the star and the moridiun, atu ated thenss the 
Leelee ligase Jodha espana uy Shee caloulations whatever, In the 
first tose, hiwever, on | of severay beviss must be allowed te) 
hetwoun the observations east and west; and os twelve hotrs tat peepee 
x! alten the opposite clingatims ofa circumpoler star, ow store 

iy be visible at both elongations, ~ 

Tt may therefore be desirable to adopt. third and more expeditions mathed, 

as followe:—Messare the angles between the referring mark and ¢wo cirqum- 
polar shure at their respective elongations, selecting stars which ate nearly in 
opposition or nearly iu conjunction, and will attain their maximum Sgr 
at pearly the aume time, tliat the obeervatlons may be completed quickly ; then 
with the observed value of the angle bet between the stara, aud the given deelina- 
re ney Noe SASS DOAN any Se eae y SO shown 

yee 


Arimuths, latitude being surgery, te the angle hetween the referri 
mark aud a circimpolar star at maximum elo ngation, and compute themximuth 
of the star. No stars noar the pole two or thive pains of observations, face ot 
preceeded Pm taken befiwe the star suoves seesibly from the position 
: of maxinmm (longation. 








Azimuth, lediteto and time being Anown —Any star may he obeerved in 
any position, but | the best resulis will be obt: when a cireumpolur stue is 
Observed at a abort distance from phar gp the angle between the pe 
ofthe star a the obyatit ta at the clommtion may be compated: 
formmlm at page 18. 








04 goal relbstiog- mark Jay be made of ee ts inch 
wing rendered visible at cight by o ball’eeye lontern p reg 
=a ee fe eno om oe 
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be taken during the for the better determination of the refraction . 
We pieen tx traliced. by Gia Welling pemnkor edlgacaan oe weer ecpacseeotaly 
fh, a= u i Dt or of oren ek 
teal. It nusy be well to remember that in dilermimin alinctie arses 
refraction Aoadhcox meee mab dome aoa south stars of thier 
coe seniith. 






Porsctius aso Exrauries 
Latitude by Coresm-meridian Gleervations ef a Siur. 
Let @ be the trne lafitade, {the trae zenith distances on tho meridian, ¢* 


the obeerred senith distance corrected for refraction, 8 the declination of the 
slat," >, a0 approximate value of 6, = 3 =8 + {,¢ the hour angle of the star, 
_ on gh, cow d | 
Pat A = OR Pe andm = == aint it 
Thon ¢ = {,— Am, ond p = 8+ ¢ 
The valuce of t aro tabulated In Chanvenet’s * Astronsiny-’ 
vss or canon |" comeg 1” v 





Tein & 
adapted for wari) = aeoidet, wha egies in moo of Line. 
logarithmic tibies, =2F nearly, |, = 


Sappesing n cbaerrations to by taken, then, shah nenteed 
f=f- ath + Mp t - oss ina 3 





imple —Cimnet-MExtnias Oueenvatioss ron Larne T) 8 Ces Moxon, 
NOT OF THY ZENITH. 
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| , Meme Barta | | ‘ | 
ram. Crear Flralige. hg meencel Chuomner iy Minas)  , [uta, 
alll Uinerratlita! | Tier, | | 
7 a a} it. a. a | : i 
Lett | obey! oo lisa at! pa: | os | amen Ee 
Hiigtia | Rao ni > eal at) eo | 3 F-Say Rae 
tm ak ow io ges) 4 Oy oe) fg. | Oy | Cee CO 
“i Ti eh! . dif Tretia j a 
| “Mat * “oT 1-6 3 
S| Feed Fe) ee 1 le et We 
~ | rat ae re r? i a oe | 
= = J P oh fh . 
hia | ae cog) AT ope =a ee 
Maan Zaow Mewn i. 21-8 beeoe d 
ee ‘ ea ve im 
Balsecshin .. + @ — bec”. ws bares 
= 5 ixtce = ee 
—_ 5. bang: F ia ia eel 
f= 3 8 oO gah oe, we SS ios —— Bate 
pie... Pe 
ee 


Far Hie above formate f showid ty Lew than 29 ythitinen, ont ¢ grvaier than 16° 
© Whan the fan ja cheerved the declination corres shew | 
times of olaertution should he use, ponding: teste one 


The cirelx reailings will be alternately altitud distances 
index error o the the inatrument, which error’ fs ilimicaiet la eh tee ofa air be 
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The local Less bad is ahaenins teroe MANZE teen determined from thse 
star ohaervationa 


Let '¢, =the cheerved zenith distance of the moon's Timb. 
© = the local sidereal time of the olpervetion of {,. 
aa asaumed aloe of thy longitude. 
‘Do useo Une sh at 
1 tree [inzitn + 2 
@ = the latitude. 
Find the Greenwich time corresponding to @ and L,, for which inke 
bane nas Ondine: oe Peelgey es 
= the moon's norizontal porallar. > |- : 
= the! OG eaicantstS arnt fil ter: Nani, Adm,” 
Let §, be the moon's apparent semi«ilameter, and, the corrected porallas ; 
then S,= 8+ 45, onde = 2+ 40; 
and the ralves of 4S and Aw may be interpolated from the tables below 
which ar abridged fra Chasen ; 2 
Also pot 3, = 4+ es, sin} co 8, in which log 2 = 78244; add tor 
be the refraction for the apparent cet, dis. [5 ; 
and lit {, = (+o * Sy 
\ and (, =f, — Fy ain C3 
then the hour angle, ¢, — (rom andes arctan 
” 008 Gh cee 3, 
after which the moon's right ascension, RR, ia found by the fonuula 
A=oe—t, 
Tho Greenwich mean time nominee ta the goons Af momt he found 
from the *Nauilesl Alimnnc": with thie and the local mean time a value of 


the longitude fa daterminal, ‘which, however, is approximate only, nv ¢ ta 
bantipaten with an app roRinate valne of 3 ape on the 








longitede: Put T., for the approximate value of longititide whicls ta thins 
determined, and 
Vato of 4S, clears +. Vales of 4s, alwase 4. 
) ” Fhiteatitny imel-Mlansotee; 


. | a 3b] 45 6 | tb oh ie 6 | t6 30) 


— 








sy déie | itve | ade batte 
eS |) bee | 1"4 | eed | 17*S 
99 | 13-9 | 14-7 | 13-7 | 16-7 
iPS | seer | Bes) Tara | 18-4 
wero | 1-3 | i2-0 | esa | qaea 
ae! o-g | goek | oer | dhe 
ie 73) 7-9) s4| 8-4 
4-7) 5°1 | ope) sa] aa 
‘4) ao] o-8) so! & 
1 @1] OL) on! os 
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put A = the increase of 8 ina amit of tine pat the Greenwich mean time 
ae 7 i = the observation of the moon ; 
B [tnd tan’ 
Sasatertulaan sv ry am =f 


then AT, = 214 ont th = 1,4 Alen 


1 +a 
‘These formilm are demonsirated in Chan pep wed to 355 am 
when several obeervations have to be reduced, O bese Inbour of com 


pustion then ‘any. other formuls. 
mevtt.—In latitude @ = 35° 55’ 53" and seuned longitudes L,=5h. firm 
west of Greenwich, on May 2nd, 1849, the moon being east of the meridian, 
th anith distant te mac's upp eb was obwerval tobe OF? 47 229" 


when the local mean time waa Gh. 33, 21-64, ond the loca) sidereal 
@=- fb lim, 14Als. 








Approximate Greenwich mean time, = " 
10h, 80 m. Zita. i=ti 47 2595: 
for which we find from the * Nawt, Alm" B= ne bie 

— 16 164 ' 

= 5 it ¢ 4 23-0 

ts a6 “onl Say — 47 381 
ami from the tables.on page 22 -we find —_ _. 
a5 = + 8-1 = 687 WW 49:3: 
Pe Te sd a= 0 48 1 
F, re = $$ 1't 
me = nae e ~ anaes 


_ & 
f=—38 19 53-64: 
natea= #8 16 14 61: 
tates: Coseanpeihel ok = ll 26 «4.6725. 
cu“ «& 
hase atau art fie this valor 10 30 48°7 
ae cae 8 ee SES 


Whonee tha spprox. long. Lis ., 2. ce ve we OG) Oh OFEI 





| " o 
incronse of A in 1] = 8014 = i, 
& . = 16-01= : A. 
Whenoy a = — 0°8217; and since L, — —Iy= 420 la, 
Al, =40'Gankb=5 @ 46°6,_ 
Formule for the onduction of Azimuth Observations, 


(1) When a star is ohaerved at att clonzation. ’ 
Let A be the azimuth, § the declination, ¢ the latitude: 


a 
Then = 
an A Fj 


Woe the Greenwich meantime 10 39 48-7 


(2) When. star ja observed at a sbort distance from. the elongution, 
Lot # be the hour angle at the time of elongation, 
then cos f= 2, 
Lot dt be tha difference between the hour angles at the times of elongation 
and of observation, am} dA the corresponding difference of azimuth, 


then tan dA <= — 2 sit <* soe oot 8 come ti 


evhonoo if d (ia mxprassed In minutes of tune, and « io constant, 
log « being = “20308: + lig eee p+ log cob 8 + log cosea fy) 
eae = — (a if. 
(2) When two stars ore observed at their elongations. 
Let their szimuths be-A, and As, and their declinations 4, ami 2, 
then sit Ay = oe a Ae 
The -valuo of A, + A, or of A, — A, le given by the oleervations, Ay + A 
if tha stars are at opposdte elongutions, A, — Ac if they are at the ame elon, 
gation. Suppose that wa have 
Fay + da = Mm, 





tun cot A, = cot pa SF com my 
rt cos 3, 
or cof A, = onto 
ADJUSTMENTS oF THE “Everest THEODOLITE, IMPROVED, 
ny Grover,” (Fursisuep sy Carrais Pratt, -£.) 


It is stated that this theodolite is likely to be adopted into 
the service of the Royal Engineers. It“is therefore thought 
advisable to describe its adjustments, The instrument is made 
by Cooke ani] Sons, York. 

1. Correction for Parallax —Adjust the eyepiece to distinct 
vision of croas luirs, and correct. for parallax by means of the 
object-clasa screw, | | 

2. Making the Level of the Horizontal Limb parallel to that 
Limb—Clamp the tribrach® to axis, and unclamp the horizontal 
vernier-plite. Move the latter so that the horizontal limbs 
level may be over, or parallel to, two foot-screws. By means all 
these screws bring the bubble to the centre of level. Turn the 
vornier-plate round 180°, and correct the level's: error half by 





EE 





* Modem instruments are eet ons tribrach, or 3-armed support, at Use top of 
thi: stand, instead of being screwed on tothe top of it ‘This ts a great huprore 
ment in-many wayt, : 


the foot-screws ani) half by the level's capstan-headed screwa_ 
Turn the vernier-plate back to its original position; und if the 
bublie: is not now exactly in the centre, correct aos before, 
speat the process till accuracy is obtained. | 
$ Levelling the Instrument, 1. ©., making its vertical azia truliy 
vertical —Clamp the tribrach to axis, and unclamp tlie horizontal 
vernier-plate. Theval the horizontal limb’s level by the foot- 
screws. ‘Turn the horizontal vernier-plate round 90° and re-level, 
This will make the vertical axis approximately vertical, “Then 
bring the bubble of the vertical limb’s level to the centre of 
bulb by the two antagonizing screws at bottom of vertical 
yernier-plate. Turn round 180°; -and if the vertical limb's 
fovel is disturbed, correct half of the error by the foot-screws 
and half by the two antagonistic screws. Turn the horizontal 
plate 90°, and repeat the process till accuracy is obtained. 
If the bubble of the level attached to the horizontal plate is 
now disturbed, bring it to centre of bulb by the capstan-headed 
screw, 60 as to make it an index of horizontulity. | 
4. Collimation. — | 
ma Vertical Collimation—Unclamp the vertical limb, and 
make its level horizontal by means of the antazonising screws. 
By means of the vertical limb’s tangentscrew get the horizontal 
der-line to cover some well-defined distant point. Read off 
angle on the vertical verniers. 
Reverse the instrament on its bearings, re-level, and re-inter- 
sect the same object. Lf now the vertical verniers read as at 
first, the vertical collimation is correct. If not, the mean of 
the readings is the true ancular deviation from the horizontal. 
By means of the vertical limb’s tancent-serew make the vertica] 
verniors read thie trae deviation, and intersect the distant point 
by uieans of the antagonising screws. | 
This will disturb the ever of the vertical limb. Restore its 
horizontality by means of the capstun-headed adjusting screws. 
The verniera should now read the same angle in both positions 
po oan emma axis. If not, repeat the process till accuracy is 
_(b) Horizontal Collimation,— Intersect. some well-defined 
distant paint with the spider-lines, Reverse the instrument ou 
ite paeHnas Ij there is any deviation from the intersection, 
correct half with the tangent-screw of the horizontal limb and 
half with the capstan-headed screws which move the diaphracm. 


at ol ene " : phrags 
Reverse the instrument on its bearings, and Tepeat similar cor 
rections till aeuracy is obtained, 
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Mereorononical [xsTRVcTions YOR THE Usk OF 
INEXPERIESCED OGsER VERS. 
(Extracted chieily from a Circular issued by the Meteorological Society.) 
The chief object of an inexperienced meteorological observer 
should be to obtain data whence an accurate table may be cou- 
piled, of the following character — 





——s ee ee 


No.of years’ obeertation .. 
| Hours and mode of olwervation 


The original observations should be carefully preserved, in 
orter to give evidence of the sufficiency of the data whence the. 
printed results have been obtained, and to afford opportunity 
of investigating such anomalies, as may at any future time cz 
for inquiry. _ eo | 

The following instructions show the minimum of effirt with 
which trustworthy results cun be obtnined. They are espectally 
intended for poxidenta Travellers on the march mist act up 
to the spirit of them, as nearly 05 they can. 


Qosenvations ox Heat. 


1. To Exposes Thermometers—The instruments must be placed 
in a carefully selected position, or all thoir results will be 
sitigted. Choose an tiry place, where there is continnons, dense, 
anil ample shade. Thoreset up a box of not iess than 2 fuet in 
height, width, and depth, Lt must be constructed preeisely on 
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sa eee of an ordinary meat-safe; that is to eay, it must 
be roofed (and better still, double roofed) from the ram, and 
ya perforated. sides, whether of gauze, trellis-work, po Vene- 
tian blinds, through which the air may pass with perfect 
freedom. Tt must be fixed on a stand or be suspended 4 fowt 
hbove the ground. The thermometers should be hung on. 
supports placed in the middle of the box, except where other- 
wise mentioned in the Ist method, $3, 

2 Monthly Mean Tomperatures-—Tho average of the daily 
monn, taken by one of the methods deser ibed in the next 
pets during an entire month, gives the monthly mean. 

foceasionally a day or amonth be dropped, a Bap -inust be left 
in the record, and no attempt be made to fill it 

oS. Daily Mean Temperatures. 

ist Method: This is the more accurate, but requires obser- 
vations to be made tice in each day, 

Procure a jar or box, of not less than 8 inches in length, 
width, spend in dept th; ev it with mate sand, and set it in a properly 

box (61), Place a thermometer upright in the middie 
of oie Neri with its bulb buried from 8 to 4 inches below its 
Seria Note its readings twice a day, at intervals of twelve 
y at Da.m, and 9 pat.; the mean of these readings 

ce ap aceepted as the daily mean. 

“ad Me Method: By obsorvations made ones in each day. 

ang @ maximam and 4 minimum thermometer on supports, 
at teetibes in $1, and note their readings once daily, either 
in the morning or in the sfutgnee and readjust the indexes, 
The mean of the maximum and minimum usually differs from 
the mean temperature of the day r by Tess than half a degren + 
but | A at Barnanl an Central Asin) tha differ ce 
exceeds: 13°. € linhility to o constunt error of this amonnt ia 
too serions to bo passed over without j in¥estigution, especially ng 
the a inxitate correction due to each month ¢an— readily 









certained by making occasional use of the Ist Method as a 
standard of comparison. When the year's work is completed, 

it-will be easy to estimate the worrections due to the sever] 
iia key and to © apply them to the monthly means obtained bi 





4. Month ong is ne difference between the lowest and 
highest. ren] uring the month, 
a, Yearly whether of temperature or of range, are the 


eh apt a of the monthly means, 
are of a maximum and Mminimun self-rezistoring 
ol eran i large cask of div sand, which we ae 
opdned and read off twice a year, would alan Probably iit be rd a 
‘Wery accurate mean result."—Sir John Horsshe 
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6, Those must be measured by « Gauge, which should be 
laced on the ground or‘on a low stand in an exposed situation 
relation of the unite of length and weight is such that the 
tenth of an inch of rain falling into a vessel whose month is a 
circular area of about two inches and nine-tenths in diameter 
(14467 inch radins) will weigh an ounce (Troy). Ty 
mecdicine-chest contains a fluid ounce (Troy) measure; and, 
failing this, it will saifice to mark the space oceupiel im a amall 
yeanel hy 480 drops of water. whose weight is one flmd ounee. 
A properly made rain-gauge and graduated measure is, however, 

preferable to any makeshift 





- 





7. Practised observers rarely use a weathercock, but: wateli 
the way the clouds (when any) are drifting, These ore far 
steadier in their course than anything driven by the surface- 
currents of wind. For the requirement of the tabular statement 
now desired, it will be sufficient to note the prevalence of 
perodical weather, | 





FPOOTOGRAPHY. 
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Photography for Travellers and Touriste, By Dr, Pour, ¥.5.¢, 


cainted, by permiasion, from 'Macmillan’s Magazine" of 1862, anil 
Borin 2 revised by the Author, 1871. 


Tronlithest, the idew mmtat oftert have occurred to almost every traveller, 
wint at advantage it would be if be could himeeclf taky photographs, whony 
ha tikes, of what he Ilo, when he likes, and how he likes, Bat snch on idew 
finet soon have been dismissal, from the enpposed incompatibility of this with 
onliters travelling arrangements ‘The tml notion of photographic opera~ 
essen aia dan a niray A roons, hoge gene chemical 
purepbernalis, water, and meat, which no sany person, out of the professional 
vhedbonern guild, woukd think of tunlening himself with on st.ondiinary 

ruey, und whieh only a practised adept could tino If be hod then; and a 
the iden of o traveller's takins views for himaéelf.on. his tour ie generally dis- 
ives! ob once ae nn Inprmcticable chinera | on 

Now, it is the object of thie article to dhow that wnch = vhew of the suattor 
is > dulusion, gis 4 : ety traveller eI beasties Seat es lady, pers a 
abont a qnarter ofan bonra learning, amd with an amount of apparatus that 
would go into the gentlicnan’s cunt pocket, or the lady's retionke, put himeelf 
ot herself into the dewirable position we hare named, 





Th ja not one intention to wriles treaties on phy; bat we mus siate 

suerally wht paaioeck wert to order tu our explanations inini- 

Pr te the late ite; Tag the ros 

a Piao y 4 a pictures; 
aod, Developing the image; and the ‘et hee kaown 

Sint cal eaten plato of the p sia geayr ict 

anal wade emaitive to ivht by dipping in iw aibath ot etordie solu- 


ton, Tt fa then, while it Se remy ahy nce, faced in the camera obscura, 
*x[Meel to thi image formed by the lons- after which, die will before the. . 
— ab mee te dry, Fee be: talon aN es treated cherie ge perm aicvae 
Pru eveloping inate 80 9 “4s fo te | 
f he dati pe feline from which, after jt has heen sia teas 
atari be taser “Prints " may be taken at an Hire, 
vow, Ht wil be seen by the words we have heivaed in italios, that, me 
) this nethod of operntion, the whole of the parta of they inst 
| ' & Very short apace of lake since the first a) Ghird 
require: ty be donw in 4 place to which daylight ciinet enter, o dark 








EY ee asi Mics ct sian oie cals ete 


dion process inti. Bot, in a be » it occurred to moked sty 

Enauuite whether was runlly innllepeneable that the plates dould be 
‘neta drring the whole ean and ft was fonod that, by certain thle ob 
‘None of the process of pre ng them, they might be slloaed (0 ory, cod that 
fume time mizht olapes | peciaaes the ezeatien and the exposnre, as well as 
petwer this and the develorsnent, ‘he immense adver: this promisal to 
att : nena thy. bn fo extensive investigation; and several procekses 
‘have now by which will secure this result, Plates may be pre 
bins al tard convenient time ond place, and oar thos cated about ior months, 
8 Si Tht a ments notices and aftor | }ictore te taken, they may 
kept sot tio before dareloutures, The my. Price we pay for dhis 
vantage is the neceauity for a litt ie longer. exposure iy the qaniers ; which, 

pire ntid is of no moment af all, 

The bowing of this eny om Our more immediate = te wlll be wt 
the profataiisn ead Greteeess eet af porta the joumey, for 
with all their cumbersome thd troubles 
fparitia, and fii|ty hate ts is beceszary to the simple “tpasim, or tubing of 
® pictur. pry Teroyred her lean of sill mor importance follows from 
wantin veigoory ib tora th puns The ken ioiae te moh aren 

a another .. icy care, an 
for photography aa the staing and all other ls i, 


mitending it, 
refer alineet relay to the sien ‘Papen writ : th, time tu 
‘take the view peli of tha a ich eae leur 

Menten lee: 





Bib fine iuinateg, oe ae aml Isai Sih oS ae 


ase fiz, therefore, the ‘eiler's operation to the takin f th 
the tray LO thie ty 
ati What this involves, Rnd Restion which ballets tary thn 
portabilir hoary appamiig, eee af acetone to he tak 6 
-Scgeecis thal ek fo Get Very Bhd beatiful phatogray the of aia and 
aishitechoe: bile these wenld be impracticable it the imveller, as tho dire 
sions of the plate incieiay #5 iY ewmy pertion ‘of the apfeein 








Differences of smu! of taste exist an to the of inconvenience 
iia wrth le pt | ba iter of after con 
‘ietteaed niae—namely, the atereossopic far thd inoat ollgihie one 
for travelling. ‘The Cojo ott ae fg a arth twe ca 

Poona Ei Pale be sel ea essional man—but it is simply to 


may be done as well on the small’ 
oF on the lense ar al, nd wih with iudnitely toe trouble. For, thongh the slat is 


mall, the delicasy e with well-prepared pistes, even in a 
Ing extent of cy, som t marvellous, aa may ensily be seen in some 
of the views that are to be har! in the shops 5: tauides 


which, tis shinscoonite after piveesu air'ot reality to the view which 

dshathnes tha valte of the repesontotion, 

itd ra ay perl 1 i riter has weuerall preferred 

oon to A le size: bit = to 

tse naling ‘plate of SE by 2 och, whichis owe Iaody and ier eal | 
Thani pulated, Dy ektnrteo aes this size, and shifting the camera a fuw 





faches fr the seco one ( veclhatatan Bare sabe easily 

Re sascoon saphena an), neers  poteaen Wilt De ral 
‘hen prints from them are ribo fihe bir i re) ~ The 
carer for either the ¢ done ofthe single plate may be bu # neck 
by a strep, and will be little inconvenience, while the sta Mall PM epee 
a ace ead may be carried in the hand, aD ote ere 
for m « lny's work, mun be carrie! in the pocket, The tourist can thos 


ahout without the teat sense of inonmbranee, and ig al 
miochilt 45 tukng Verc: elon cin tle oF sterececopic, of aayislea tin nen oes 
opertion which will occupy him sha by fifteen minutes, xocordling to the 
light, and the time he may take to choose ition. 

Considered sa siding 30 the bocenge of the teevelcr those things are are hardly 
worth montioning—ass, with the exception of the atand (which travels will i ue 
company with an umbrella), they will all lic snugi salty 

tean. The stock of pesnared’ plate will arse, be regulated by 
traveller's probable requirements iariage ae tia ba jw ia away.” 
tho operator chooses to go to a little extra trouble, Cee See 
{o be able ¢0-deretop the plates on the joumey—w —which may convenientiy be 
done in the eveniiur, wt a hotel or lodging; and the apparatus for which adie 
Wel tite ve too ciel Leta eine wet A small cosy of bottles, together 
ie ote small oe alii, wollte snr taka with Be The 
a plate takes five or ten minn ma. learnt ; 
and the satisfaction 0 Sasig' adie $0 bor tia bere evening what ono Nas beet 
doing te toe cay pants indncement enongh to do it. put atid: we renee 
this te not not neccesary, aa the development may be left to another person anil to 


We thick we hare shown how every traveller or tourist may be his own 
Photographer, with much lew trouble and diffienlty than ls generally “sap- 
posed ;- and wo mmst add that this is no wotried plan, The writer of this 
artiche has heen much in the habit of travelling : roy Leo eden norsso 
has ote on x journey, the litle eamers has been put into the artis 
y and os recularly as the dreasine-case. [¢ hus travelled int all 

t couttsies, ood Tess ena ltn-eye on aoeose which ceoesn cover Troika 
before; it hae been a tevertailing sone of ee ermine cceaee iat et ee 








hns been redicod, hy tein 


a 


Sih sind ha encpciol 34 aie S nviioecso deneneesing seats Re 
But it ra shod 8 the avant std wet of hip ! ip sa 
vaesttay bs 


sherirdreanarr str macy Yagsuonl 
the reason that the denlers in photegmphic apparatus 
jus hg sop epee ranma erag ff apes 
a way as fo inure their 7 ity. | 
‘jantamdst eee | photographic aq 
aie ash branch of commerce; bat many ol 
it appear to have @ muck more : 
bosiness than to the advancement of the art—for, penal epterays te vi 
cara agen peta erg eter neg engprpaer the state of p 
ate) who lot o fortute in ita im nearly ewery 
thas boon by private individuals | We must pot to ensernie 
There are tan le whe prolis to lates, eso may ofc 
ont to mi asionde af the os yas hare; but few an 
anil some combine all the qualities which ate wroessary to 
the systom the full benefit of its inestimable value, Some will not keep 
ere enotich before exposure; arash ap dn yen earn 
tel in emcltiveresn s eotie ee 3 to say nothin wif 
thie constant liability to eivapes ete yjoipeey “aly mal and an | | 
min annoying defects, w eat he operator's work, lut— 
what ene importance—destroy al his opemtiona, and e dis 











may not be obtaie enough even to encourage ae, teense 
notion of saa, Pesce ert this we ran at we know no imket 
ce hn) tens they tra at toe. consenting 


By’ 
tant; toes isnt Jt is well known that dry plates com 
ri ihe conditions we have named, amd which, with care aml 249 
tunulact ure, might be rendered thoroughly trustworthy. Tt ia only the 
indolance or obstinacy of the trade that prevents their becoming regular articles 


of cammerve, 

We do not wish, howwrer to discourage the traveller who may wish to aillopl 
bia admirable ald to hin wanderings ; for the object to be cained ia ay important 
that it isworth striving a Htele for. In the peeeent etate of the matter, be 
mitiel either learn to prepare his own pintes—which, after all, ta no great 
exertio—o, if hn buys then, erp add te Alt B22 
qmiust, at the came timo, lay in with them o certain #tock of patience nud 

Ho will dnd Rebel aospiy rep, Tat ms i ta oe 
price, io iF ray wo are Ul the cap 
ought not to stand thes ‘The application of She descent 
ony ctare 5 hes eultrcont erry tet aneathgses gh 





tn Bogined is Fane: iss, whlsta;) whiea ‘ind Si eadtoda' tails 





eee ee 


git 
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Load i. -_*, 








On the same Sulrjoct. "By tho Rey. HL B. ‘Gronar, formerly Editor of 
the ‘Alpine Journal." 


art, to 
obtain man rata dlacl peel ithom whieh Binary Rey ani 
‘than A ttoless truatworthy. Ss ma procured. With then 


tens anyway amu 
all needful ees ae ear ures. 
can now be enlarged with coniiderable mepeas, (hs 
Puli of Shetlbacry Inmet be camed is too xmall to ba ip Arc repr ip 
ftp Dry Plate Pan pany which may be truntel, ao {ar as the 
ye Pyle an Pc ¥) weleh about fy edig ocr dias 
i giving two pictures. 
The bess ttf trailer paps Bown a Bua Minintore 
, ears, Murray snd [oath, af 19, Jertorn 
(AE Ten of Hatton Garden, hina patentedt «nw called “Multum in. 
hon whieh aka promising, bot does not answer well for rotigh prurk, 
atl dependin aeit dorg,-entirely on Mackintosh cloth, ta 10 “mite for hot 
¢limates, Mesers, Murra ahi Heath £75 ore introduciny a oWininiature camers, 
to take pictures 4 inches by 4 inches, instead of 24 inches ajnare which packs 
very Stier Be but the Writer has had aa yet no opportnnity of trying it, 
lt ino cate eo each tmveller whether the gruter size of the pictures com= 
ving jo carry twice the weight. of glags or for tha Jose of the 
penis of taki bye siresecople pictures.) The comers is a cube of aheut ah 
neliea, abd the ord tena: fts imide it when packed ‘up. This ia 
beter for rough work than an te eer which becomes useless if a ful 
ery aan tuba The dark in which the plates are carried contains 
two plates baal ek nah ol {it Yauco 
writer's experience two atte a echt pictures, am amply anfficient 
for a day's worl tmless it ts really devoted tu photogmphine. ie ahead iy 
paleer So.cerer: camera ie the ides axb Aiietan spt cal in - The 
ee tf plates, imtof which the slider are filled at might, the 
timed plates are returns rol, will, of course, rennin with thoes | 
Who are apt tu qnit their heay vy bagumge for several days nl o time wall find it 
convenient to havea small zine box to hold alert a docon plates. Buch» 
sip whist, full, weighs some 18 ounces, atl, with the two daric alides, fliresalien 
ample provision of plitcs for eevernl days, No ether appatnins. is abyolutely 
mar Spin leony wheedgpicgee. Fn it ia highly desimble to take a 
aS, ons, With which plotores can be taken move rapidly. The ordinary 
Grobb lens, which reqtirs an average of four minutes’ exposure for dry 
fee buildin landscaped, Lt tseless for portraits, and nnt well adapted 
for i Rows lens shonlid therofore be taken a alo ina mepamte came. 
Very pomibly the Steinkeil oe sone other lens may. be fourm! ty anewer all 
pote sufficiently wall. a pers bene Se a ae 
; pate a cored prove a maka e to ; 
Sterecsoopie pictures with hls cainers.s ane it. in frit a pap this for 
! ‘tis aro of sufficient importance to make a secoudl allempe worth 
hile, ‘The whole. of the sheve eT ion, i ie Ihe. and cas 








Aime ty to the stand, brit tot. 48 worew i 
Gcress the bea of the , secured tt 
takes up no appreciable space, and the 





journey is removed. in sludge Se tripod, whicl 
serves asa rather cutmbrous walking-pole; a a batter thing is a wmuill tripod, 
Pradetctear ston genbee geen An p with a fiat bead, over which the 





elem Such a tripod may be alone when convenient, and is very 
handy “oy mowutein top, ay whee Be the t of the camera above the 
ground ilies not 2: The writer bins raged er Hee ae) 
and finds that it bier feted scarcely at all sree cate 

Tt mrvielit Te to any pole carrial for other only the 
Jha * head, cde seloiapn hang ie 


dry inten veil keop almost any time before exebenver aed for monthas 
se ih = it travellers may bring | heir plates home for development, Bot 
on a long jon Se Be eel Se Near ee eee 

easy thi enough! carry in neccesary Ay 
savet, pet oh weighs ey little.” Thos be will te able to see" how by ne 
and correct. the times af exposure accordingly ; besides, the plotes, 
when once devolved, are safe from injury through accidental exposurm to 

t 

seat worst enemy of tho dry-plate singel big te inst, He should neve 
only keep his camer most carefully clean, mipiog t the lenses very frequimily 
hut also gently brush the plates over with a camel's-hair pencil whenever they 
ars moved into the dark slidea nmi back into the store-boxea ‘The boxes 
should be fhstened up very carefully, both to exclude light and dnet, and ales 
to prevent their being opened by servants or through any inadvertency. Tt 


fa, of conren, aseiucee to a register of the views taken, ee 
mode of doing this is by mar Tape: plate a number 

that in the traveller's jonmal ‘This remy te wevtitae oi the thom 

in pencil on the rough back of the plate, but when it comes to 


Tanet be scratched on the comer of tt eceilodion film, ‘The dark slides — 
be ntimbered aluo for convenictice of reference, The record of tiews taken 
onght to he besides the date and subject, the honr, length of expentiiry, anit 
state of wen 

The roles for determining the right length of exposure are aitaple ir hanes 
hut cannot be redueed ton formula. The operator must decide an th 
time required jneach case by hia own testinct ; but the wenors! ie 
that the greator amount of light received on the lene the mare ta Rie 
Picture ‘he printed ; that |a to say, a eotand vice castes ek thee. Chasis 
Prats ahieske ah and an oject bright tm fiself or brightly illuminated less than 
dark obj Morvover, the amowntof light diminishes in ion to the 
tistanice | | midday, and to the amount of clond in the ky. As & rule, 

joing ia better than the offerioon: [t seems aled that aw one poo 
higher the ‘time of exposure tenis to diminish, When in donht, it te well to 
expos a little more> for if a plate te mndor-exposed, the pictnre in not there: 
Tf th is orer-oxposed, the pictum ts there, thongh more or Lew burtt, and a 
little it in devabicy will correct much of this. 

‘There ia ‘na ‘cecal the. over t diffien ity that ear ane far objects, 
foreground and bachzronnd, require, for periection, different exposures. All 
we cm do is to assimilate them as oy eee Hf there tw a greet 
pews to be taken, choose a brightly-iuminated foregronnd : ona mountiin 

op, for instance, prefer snow'to rocks. Disturh the snow a littl, ‘daly 
iitverk its uniform eurface: but rocks will not print thenaseives disti 
tii] the distanoc is burned. Similarly, it is fuposdhle to oliain o satieiae 

bh’ of what is to. the eve eas stemkinn a einene vom fina? 
he branches of antuwe elwely overhanging tree: one mist be ascrificed to the 

other, ‘The seale ranges froma minute and a half, on ont fragt pe 
anni, for a tery distant view—surh, for instance, as one frem the snmmit of 
Mont. Blane—to five minutes, or coceaionally even mom, fore teh ravine -om 
a dull day, or a dark object very near at hand. 
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Estes lenses should he taken for safety on long expedition 

4 dark slides, (See that they ul] work essily im the comers, sl keep them 
aatuuch sheltered from tie sun.ss powible to prevent their warping. Jt is 
disirable to keep them wrapped up in black or vellow cloth or oib-eilk.) 

lL small gine store-box, as above. 


Wooden stor-boxes, aa many sa vy dla required: those of the size ngually 
mile speed ces uf T2 pictures eae 
Bland, according ta cinumstances, 


2of 3 clam to fix qamenm on stand 
Plate for taxing stereoscopic views, ' 
Orit. velvet, and plonty of todie-ruhber Lands for holdine the velvet 


Hosts oy THe Prowecrios or Rovres. By Staf-Commander 
C. Gronay, tx, Curator of Maps tc.s. 

For outdoor or field work the easiest method is by the plane 
projection, the data thus obtained being transferred to a Mer 
eator's projection at the first halt or stopping etution. 

In the plane projection one equal ea th is assigned to all 
the degrees of latitude and longitude, It was first adopted 
ot the erroneous supposition that the earth's surface is a plane. 
Tt is still the beat for the traveller to use in his early veges 
to project his journey, while the objects are still in Sent ‘This 

rojection is available aa far as 20° on either side of the 
squator;—beyond the parallel) of 20°, and us for os 60, 
Merestor's projection is prefernble;—between 60° and’ the 
Pole, the distartion of both the plane and Mercator’s projec 
sts is s0 apparent, that a polur or circular projection most be 
sdopted: 

Sheets of paper ruled into squares by strong lines and snb- 
divided by Bier ones, afford great assistance in es work. 

For ouldoor work, the scale of 1 inch to 1 mile is amply lange 
enough to register every purticular of one dwy’s journey on a 
sheet 12 inches square:—the indoor or table-jlan may be 1e- 
duced to 10 miles to the inch, and plans for transmission home 
may be agsin reduced tol inch to 1 degree, when the larger 
pluns cannot be sent. | 

The chief point aimed at by the following directions is 
io draw more attention thin haa hitherto been given to the 
“true bearing” of objects, for the following reasons :— | 

ist, Any object whose true bearing is cast or west, must be in 

the same LaTITODE as the pluce of the observer. 

Zod. Any object whose true bearing is north or south, must be. 

in the same LONGITUDE as the place of the observer. 










tance and direction travelled, it is only nee 
when objecta come to the “true” enst or west; and their laG- 
tude 18 Obtained. 

When travelling in an easterly or westerly direction from: a 
fixed station, noting distance and direction, it ts only necessary to 
watch when objects come to the true north or south, and their 
difference of longitude can be obtained, by using Table B, p. 62, 
from the station left. | | 
_ ‘Thus, suppoee a traveller passes from A, whose latitude is 
known, towards some distant hill, B; his route making an angle 
of 25° with the meridian. He sets his sextant to 65° (65° + 25° 
= 0"), or to 115° (180° — 65°); then ss the objects 1, 2, 3. 
and 4, successively come into contact with B or A, a8 the case 
may be, he ascertains with precision the moment when they are 

nly &. or w. of him; ina 60, knowing the distance he has 
travelled from A, ho reailily ealeulate or protract their 








‘When the traveller, as will frequently be the ease, has to 
oe ten from the Fee of ea positi ion BaD. He determined 
oy compass or tre bearing 0 olject, ond an angle to a. 
second object, Or he may bere recourse to transit obeer- 
vations; that is to gay, whenever two fixed objects come in 
ssid angle to.a third object will determine the position with: 
Observe, that in travelling along XY Z, the hills ABC can 
he mapped; for at X, or thereabouts, the bearing of B from C 
can be determined: at Y that of A from B+ and at % that of 
A from ©; and so on for any nnmber of hills, And it ia very 
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itractine out yper the required bearing. Thus, 23 enon 
shoulder of a nearer one, a bearing should be taken; and again 
another one as soon as it has reappeared on the other side, anil 
the intermediate course noted. | 

The advantage of this method of filling up « fleld-aketch will 
become more wpparent as experience is gained. A third and 
accurate method of fixing the position is in general nse. 
marine surveyors, but has hitherto been bot little resorted to 
by land travellers, viz., by the angles subtended between three 
known objects. The instrument called the statiou-pointer is 
generally used for this purpose, but the position may also be 
found with-a pair of compasses and a protractor, or, more simply, 
a8 follows, by means of a protractor and a sheet of tracing-paper. 
Draw a line through the centre of the paper; place the pri- 
tractor on it near to the bottom of the sheet; ley off the right- 
hand angle to the right, and the left-hund angle to the left of 
the centre line; role pencil-lines, radiating from the point over 
whieh the centre of the protractor has been placed, to the points 
that had been laid off; then place the paper on the plan or 
mup, and move it about until the three lines coincide with the 
objects taken; prick through the points that lay beneath the 
centre of the eects anil the observer's position is trans- 
oe to the pian. When possible, the centre object should be 


To Construct a Map on Mereator’s Projection. 
On a shoot of cartridge paper, 15 inches by 20, it is m 
to construct a map on Mercator’s projection, on a scale of 10 miles 
to. an inch equstorial—i,¢, 6 inches to the degree of longitude. 
Limite of te tay { TAT 10-86% 
Tirow a base-line, find its centre, and erect a perpendicular to. 
the top of the paper; the extremes of longitude 34° and 36° 









evel by 2 give 3h ental vin 

wt ‘eTe STi tet] the perpendicular ; on each side. of 

tlay off 6. ienlars for the meridians 

34 and 80; divide the tase line tes 10-mile divisions, and the 

part from 35° o' to-36° 00' into miles for the latitude scale. 

From Table A, take the following quantitices:— 

eg Siig ie °? W4= ntinmminiapeiain mesg Foi 

Pie = 1 il, 3p 


i 21'5 ve +P tf ay 


Having thus obtained the dlitntow between the ae 
parallels, divide the map into snares of 1) miles each way, and 
the mup is ready for the projection of the route. 










The following is to ex what has been said on the anbject 
of “trie bearing ” and the eanlas route, also to exercise him 
in the use of his protracting instruments, in laying down his 
route anil observations, &c., and to draw his attention to 
noticeable aronnd him; the field of exploration is supposed to 
be Palestine, and by Sr eit his sketch, with a map of the 
same, he will-at once see his proficiency, The following symbols 





have been nsed :— 
é"« eignifiea angles. 
A estation in the triangulation. 
= , fixed by latitude, 
2 + » Ildngitude, 
* 4  tatand lone. 
2 ev trun bearmo: 
ht nw «» Tight tangent 
Lt left Tr 
ihe Field Book, 
At Xo. 1 A. 


From a village on the bank of a tiver in lat. 317 OO », and on” 17" 
proc See ae ay ne ennped ; te rout as He 
iy compass, the variation being 6° westerly : distance § mailes. 

At Xo, 2:4, 

Early in the morning, when the enn wae ite own diameter above the 
borin, (pv papererae Tah oat te oe angle Lvs northerti limb of the 
att a to the 5; the time being taken at the same 
ae ae Ones teen inn ecto 

ica tera 5y age wero mado of x.z. peak 
the miedo bwin observation, 
. 86°40" ej thie chject, of of which the “trac lean tenting * hed. Oey an aie 
<7 satally the cas ; them made “ zero," Be Fed aetont danke 
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2's and Observations, 
Latitude by @'s =. omiaofrentth . .. . aRe gies? 
= rues ee owes wet ee) 0 408 “aft 
= -6 an od =o oon ond 


eee {Conrp. of toiling g-water 206-6, _Anercid 25516 


Temp ofsir(inahide) ... . .. Th 

BS: Sere ee eke te he eaatre 3 4D 

nar point on oppesite side of inka... 22 

“Two con Dnivmea - ow 20 40 

Villaze on the sea-comsi . - « $6.05 

Direction ofthis range oe oe ce on Ee 

eee Omer vatie c. en on es ts ms SC TIO BO 

EE. t. le aa i i ae a a dQ 
‘Remurks at this A. 1 tbe deelia ot Se: 6. hy com were noticed two 
distant conical peake in ling which at open direction of route 


th gras also observed that ie Lal eoge'le tea diene Gt te ener eas 
war higher than No.2 a, ond on the way three atreams would have to he 


| Proecsdod cnwarke— 

AY Ro: [stowem, 2. Yotenen conical pen and sx, pak al 1 
w no, 

ee | x He 16 


All these streams ran eastwanl, towards the lake, 
Arrived atthe foot af No.3 my Seah for tin night; had travelled, br 
on, MB. 12 miles | Oheerved fur 
At No.3 4, top of Range. 


The. morning: ampliimde was oot obtained, the sun being ohacured 
clouds; Waited half asi Lous imtil the enn land ‘slaw 15°, nad then ohesined 
set of aeinnith observations. 


Tatitude by w'ax. and «.ofzmith ... 4. 
(jtathemays Goad ae ne 






wi 


NE econ socigeg and Tike it low Tange uf yesterday 120° 0' te 


w Shdrtoflake 4. a 
a soon apt apr 


Ceabtiinty © oS He: 
seat Aa a hearit is east true, therefore the point: 
statis Pema ce es gra 


paint, 
_ Fro “2 yeas obtained a good view uf the tnke me: Sikatcbe book) fir 
that portion to the simthwand of east; fein theme apprared th aba 
northerly, somewhat parallel to. tho lino of route, with « breadth of 8 or 10 
Tulles, ani numerns feeders running into it frum both sides, and tetera yy 
Tight sgl to the poast-line of the lake, Itt the direction ‘of 

roniteditn theee appeared % great number of sireame, all of whiny Vat hemes 





bys sb mig oi ek heen rey ling of route 


a soe erro steered il eed Cies 
| L to the westward, an] ell running 
pita prey algo Soaks thas ha-Paec kept in line. 


> 





At No, 4 4 South Conical Peak, 


Lat br oa =. marl s. af zenith ~_ 7 lf a mt at diy, 
True bearing OF ME. peak ss es ee ae ee ae DS Om, 4} 


Compas i] an =e ak ait xs PT [. = Fed Ox. 
For hight of A. B. W, 200. Aneroil.. .. <» 2900 
Tomp. of nie” es 7 am ae #a fe] el U7 OO 
‘North conical ti REL ae or cr == feo 
ig peta cape Biem tek <u) Toe | ae nee 
Ro - Ml a aie +10 
Large tows! to northw ont Weetern o 

conical peak navi 2, peal = 7810 
Mouth ‘of Bre falling into vortirn end of ake 5-10 

an ¥.E = 


never ine: Tin wes Fa Signe & Ye yet visited. “From it were seen several 
Fivera running from the Ligh mange westward of the line ne Toute towanls the 
gen, therefore it is the dividing range befween the Inke and the sea, 


RN isticnacen TS Bae ootT SRE 
aol Rag Ghat lina between the conical a lapaebanage ast 5 
| _&, end visited the fown on the western slope. 


Saat No. a North Conicn Pouk, 


Lat. by oe: x anid 5. ot gonith i = on nF o- it 46 °— 
True bearing of see pork ge ee ee ee OO 00 =i 


Cota pass " ee ee ee oe ROOD T. 
For brightof A. FB. i 200, pcorss so cas. STAB 
+2 of air ae oo od =" ae rt a 


ant hE. o = to o be Su25 
ae tuk and No. 3 — or) . #e oe 


oem of distant range rmnnlng this ae ast crs 1123 
A un the sca-comst and se peak soe a 1000 
i. ate aipy tar ow be «~ « GTS 


a sharp ea _—s ae a = Ga vit] 


Kienaitiareatig the trie bearing that a fee i 

latitude us this rie br het line of rata altered 50 sa eae 
At 10 miles’ distance travelled, © olsmrved that the wet share of the 
were mouth tno 

At 14 miles travelled, strived at. the mottih ofa river sam fom No. 44. 
mimuing Lito the the lake from the north 


a7 
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L's at Month of River, 
Eastern shops of the lake 2. ck an we aaa! 3) 
Nod A, and lust 4 Noh |. 

Last a So, 5, xn rau of lars tv, roilag wo oO. 

Distant range to ake ST 64-85. 

sao A : 
Tmretled on te to the x peak, or No 64. 


i’sat No. 6 4 N.EL Peak, 
Distance travelled from No. A, 24 miles east (trac), 


a ih a ih / 


Lat. asx. aed ata ei areal — a4 
Tras of sharp pesk to northward 4... .. % 3 BOE. 
Com pass - = o- -= =» 2.9 S08, 
For height of a. BW. 231°00, Aneroid | 4D 
Temp, of nir ah =a a ae oo. Too 
No.5 2 ands oat we On Oe eee 
pty & and arp aR 4 ae eee a 
. anual aharp oo =a am = = 

— No. pak de a os oe a 


se oconded northward to sharp peak No, TA; eel 17 rally rome 


iy the hits to the latge river manning northward, 
pte erlang subtended betwen Na. 6 a and No, 8 A. 


i's at No.7 4 Sharp Penk. 


Tish harap jek see eet sew. fem ane oss = 
'Tros mas i pak Pr es am =, 20 at) ¥.4 
(Corn pune as “S ) = B24 BOW 
For poet a e: sens B00. Avervid » S50 
Tormp. of to as ie FD 
NW, peak, anil at-top mountain 4...) , dato 

No 6 4 oe oe owe S45 


No.5 A ond x.w, peak <© at. con! fee oe. DSO 
ftehhrear lee towands 5,¥. peak; at 15 miles came to the large river runing 


te the 
£."s at Large River. 
NW. peak, and flst-topmenntain .. .. ., -f 40 
Fiat top mountain, No 7 A » w ow OO Ob 


At the distance of 25. iniles, cleerve fiat No, 7 to flat- Mmonotain 
titre 59° SO tie “> 
At 30 miles’ distarice came to an elevated &, when the south end of 
page fo the westward toasumd O9° J0' to x,w, peak, this gave the lat. of 
that part of the range, nnd at 44 miles came to ww, peak. 


"eat No. 8 4, or NW. Pouk 
fat by @'s ®. and sof zenith .. mai ive 
rin bearing etop mowntinit _a ai am hk 
(Cowtpaes oo a 


Bie 


2 ae 


be 


ca 
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Porkeishtol'a. B.W.2l 650 Aner oo a = 2900 

Temp, i air os. = = oe oa an Teo 

ieee ~ Sao 

& wi abarp peak mn -_F Cre . 

ni . om 2 oh ae ii 2406 

No, 5 hy aod pomnt onseacousl we we we we OO 

, t's of hear mee | | 100-50 

A hd ad Ct] ae -s ne -_= | oe 
Trmvalled east (true) towards the 


‘At 15miles came to tho 


the sonth. Beet by SV 
the large size of this river, and having already fixed tHe: 
extreme and a midway A, decided upon retiring southward afl examine 


the river on the rotte back. 


lake. 
jake, out of which flowed the large river going to 
W. = 210-28". 


feat South side of Lake on Weet bank of River." 


No 8B amd No te ee ee ee oe os “oo 10 


No.7 A and fat-top 


Lidia an oe Fay io 


4% at large Affluent from, the Eastwant. 
Re a A andl Ka. 7 oe os os me = tis 40 
cy ae am 20 Bo 


No. TD dh 


é"dat large Affluent from the Westward, 


Samo objacta 


: | jig 00° 
Pr) as 7 an oa a= i i 10 


é's at large Aflinent from the Eastward. 


Same objects 


sha 7 & duo cust (trie) «5 «5 = 


Te 00 
oo on ima as iH. 50 
és at sharp Bend of River. 

Go  # 


isnt Nee Ge ak me ie ~~ 104-10 
Sn O. and No. 6 A =. “a em =e aa OT a0 


Arrival at former A, river minting into lake from the northward. Height 
ty BW. = 2145". 
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Tasts ror Rovcu TriaxcuLaTiow WITHOUT THE USUAL 
STRUMENTS AND WiTHouT CaLcuLaTion. By ol: 


A traveller may ascertain the breadth of « river, or that of a 
valley, or the distance of any object on either side of his Ime of 
sare: by taking about (0 additional paces and by making 
single reference to the Table on the following pose: 

Suppose he is travelling from A to 4 (Fig. 1), and wishes to 
earn the distance from A to C; and, it may be, ales thie 
angle A. Let him proceed as follows (referring now to Pig, 

1. Leave a mark at A. 2 Walk 10 pane towards “4, 
make a mark, calling the place m. 4. Wall back to A. 
4. Walk 10 paces towards C, 5. Walk to m, counting the 
yaces to the nearest hali-pace.. (‘This gives the measiirement 
aft the ling a (Fig L), which is the chord of the angele A, to 
raiding 10.) 6. Walk 80 paces towards Z; make a mark, 
calling the place n. 7. Walk 10 paces towards Z, ralling the 
Place B; this completes 100 paces from A. 8. Walk 10 paces 
towards C. 9. Walk to 2», counting the paces to the nearest 
halpace. (This gives the line b, which is the chord of the 
angle B, to radius 10,) 

Now enter the Table with a at the side and 6 at the top, and 
read off the distance A C, and the Angle A if also required. 

If the Table be entered with } at the side und @ at the top, it 
gives  C (and B), | 

Of vourse the units need not be paces: feet, furlongs, miles, 
hours’ journey, or anything else will do ss well; and the mits 
of AB need not be the same aa those of a and b, Also any 
multiple or divisor of 1(0 for A B may be used, if the tabular 
number be similarly multiplied. 


II). 
1). 















| re ~ | af 
Cin pone " | cu pes | AT. 4c | Angie AL | Re Angie B. 
i = = a 
5 G} | W0poces| OT paces | 26 56 ba paces| Sy 56 
a ¢) | MWomiles| a3jmilee 25 59 | Sj miles) F7 56 
104 7 LOO paces | GSpoces| G3 22 We pecs | 4h 0 
lu} 7 a 


O00 paces: G80 paces) G3 oF Hi paces | 4] 





Particular care must be taken to walk in a : 
Ato B. It will surprises most people, on locking b 
track, to see: how curved it has been, and how far 
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BINTS TY) TRAVELLERS: it 


pointing troly towards A. It is always well to. sight somo 
iistant objet din a line with % when walkiox townrds if. 

The tranele A 2 C muat he so contrived that tone of its 
eles are less than 30°, or the chords of the uncles at Aand B 
will not be found in the Table. ‘These cases cease to pive 
reliable results when the measurements are rudely made, anil 
have therefore been omitted, 

Should a traveller have no Tables by him, he can always 
protract his measurements to a scale on a alieet of paper, or 
even on the ground, and so solve his problem. If real aceurney 
be aimed at, it is clear that it may be obtained by careful 
measurements of the bas: and chords, combined with a rigonmum 
ewlenlation, as was fret sngeested by Sir George Everest, 
formerly Surveyor-General of India, (See ‘Joum, KR. Geog, 
Roc, 1860, p. 122) | 





MPASUREMENT OF THE Nustpen or Conic Perr oF Water 
CONVETED ny A RIVER WY EACH BeCOND, 


‘The data required are—the area of the river-section and the 
aroare velocity of the whole of the current. All that o 
traveller is‘ likely to obtain, withont special equipment, is the 
ates of the river-section and the average velocity of the surface 
of the enrrent, which is less than that of its entire body, owing 
to frictional retardation at the bottom, ¥ 

To make the necessary méasirements, chaee a place whort 
the river runs steadily in a #traicht and deep eclunnel, anil 
wliere a bodt ean be had. Prepare a few floats, of dry buslies 
with paper flacs, and he assnred they will ach, Post an nesisfant 
on the river-bank, at 0 measnred distanes, of about half tho esti- 
mate width of the river, down stream, in face of a woll-amarked 
object. Row across stream in astraielt line, keeping tw objects 
oi a line in order to maintain your course, Sound ot intervals 
irom. store to shore, fixing your position on each oeedision, by a 
rexiantancle between your starting-placo and your assistat's 
station, and throw the floats overboard, signallme to your 
ussistant when “you do so, that he may note the interval that 
elapses before they severully jrrive opposite to him. ‘Take an 
oa oe from the opposite sliore, to pive the lireadth of the river. 

To make the calealstion. approximately, protract the section 
of the river ona paper PHaIAS Saale in square feet, and count 
the number of square in the areu of the se-lion. Multiply this 
by the tnmlicr of fot Letween you and the ussistunt, and divide 
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by the number of seconds that the flonts counpied, on an ayer 


Important rivers should always be measured above and: below 
their eouflnence ; for it settles the Dy fe of their relative sizes, 


and throws great light on the rainfall 
The sectional area at the time of hichest water, as ah 


! over their rmspectivé busine, 


own. by 


mirks on the banks, and tho slope of the bed ought alsa to bo 


Exaurir. 














“cpa to usaf | . a 

oppeily (6 ani pee ee fe) |) || eo | oe 

Ot To meee | 
Thstancs) of mclictast, fra fhent, (iB 


By proctracting the data in the first two lines, on ruled peer 
as dleseribel above, it will be found that the area of the in ze 


so] — | sary 





is 3260 feet or thereabouts: this, multiplied into 150, gives 

430,000 cubic feet of water na the contents of the river at ary 

iven moment between the line of soundings and the assistant, 

fis this amownt passes iy in S3s1 seconds, the number of cubis 
fo 


feet per second 16 the 


rmer timber divided by the 
which gives 12,794. 


Tt must be distinctly tulerstood that this oumber is only 
roughly approximutive, anid that is excessive, However, with 
the above data, an engineer wonld be able to make a somewhat 
better calenlation. In the meanwhile, the traveller micht con- 
siller thes flow of the river in question, to be between 10,000 and 


13,000 feet per second, 
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Parer Soveezes or Inscuirrions, By the Roy, FW. 
Hotiasn, 


Some paper for * aqueezes “ shoul] bo taken, where insey 


ar likely to be met with. Many kinds of paper ope suitable 


MITA 


for this purpose, but that used by engravers is pecans the host, 


since it combines 4 rood substance and strength, w 


power of nbsorption, The process of taking squcemea is very 
wimple, Al) dust or dirt should first bie Bat from the 
tisctttion with.» rough brush. ‘The paper should thon he ent 
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to the requisite sive, and laid ope it, With a soft close-laired 
brush, like 4 hat-leash, water should now he sprinkled. npon the 
Paper, and when thoroughly wetted, the brush should be naed to 
ae it into sreey portion of the inde Hoop a0 that a perfect 
inseription until thoroughly dry, and may then be rolled up 
without fear of spoiling the “squeeze,” When the paper is thin, 
several sheets may be added, with the use of paste or rice-water, 
until sufficient substance be obtained. I have in this way taken. 
excellent squeezes with merely whitey-brown paper, A store 
of paper, afew brashes, and a pair of large scissors for cutting 
the paper, are all the materials that are required. | 


a SS 
NN 


Hints ox tHe Conuncriox or Onmors or Narvean Hisrony. 
By H.W, Bares, Assistant Secretary t.0< 

Travellers who intend devoting thomalves epocially to. 
Nataral History will ganevally possess all the requisite informa- 
tion beforehand. It is to those whess objects or duties are of 
another nature, or who, whilat ona pure ¥ geographical lanid- 
exploration, wish to know the readiest means o collecting, 
preserving, und safely transinitting speeininns they collect that 
the following hints are addressey 


Onfft—Double-barrel guns, with spare ni Wiles; aml a few 
common guns to len to nildive A uters—apacially 
if going to the interior of “Tropical Aineriva. iA 

Pine powder in canisters, and fino shot (Nos. 8 and 11}, 
must be taken from England: coarse powder and 
shot can be lint In muy part. A good supply of the 

Arsenical soap,a few pounds in tin eases: Lrnshes of 
different sizes." 

Two or three sealpols, scissors (including a pair of short- 
bladed ones), foreops of different sixes, for inserting 
cotton into thy necks of birds’ skins; needles ani 


A few small traps, with: which to. captine smut] (mostly 


Strong landiny-net for water mollusks, &¢o.. ‘Two stont 


© Mostof the orticles of s Naturallit's eotit can be obtained, at wfow day 
Biliee, of Mr FY. Mipetin, Natural History Agent, 34, Woomsbury-srect, WoC, 
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Cylindrical tin box for collecting plants, with shouliler- 


A = dogens of smal! and etrong broad-nonthed 
bottles; aud a couple of vorked pocket-boxes. _ 

Inséet-pins ; a few onnces of euch Nos. 5, 14, and TL, 

Stone jars for reptiles ani fishes in sprit; to fit four in 
ina box, with wooden partitions, If animals im spirit 
are to he collected largely, a aupply of sheet-tin or 
zine, with a pair of soldéring-irons and a supply of 
soft solder, must be taken instead of ‘stono jars. 
Cylindrical casce can be then made of any size re- 
quired. By means of the soldering apparatus, also, 
empty powder-canisters and other tim vessels can 
canly converted into receptacles for specimens. 

A ream or two of botanical drying-paper, with boards 
of same size us the sheet, and leather straps. 

A few gtoss of chip pill-boxes in nests, | 

A dozen corked store-boxes (about 14 inches by U1 
inches, and 24 inches deep), fitte| perpendionlarly m 
a tin chest. 

A few yards of india-rnbber waterproof aherting, as 
temporary covering to collections in wet weatlier, or 
in crossing rivers. 

A set of carpentor’s tools. : 

An ontfit may be much lightened by having all the provisions 
and other consumable articles packed in sunre tin enses, ond ih 
lioxes amd jars of such forma na may perilee them available fir 
containing specimens. If the traveller is coing to the humil 
regions of the Indian Archipelago, Sonth-eastern Asia, or 
Tropical America, where excessive moisture, mildew, and ants, 
free t enemies to the naturalist, he shonld add to his outtit 
two drying<ages; for everything that is not pot at ance into 
Spirits is linble te be destroyed before ft is dry enouwli to he 
stoweil away in boxes, They may be mail of liplt wand, so 
arranged os to take to pieces and put together again readily: 
one, for birds, should be about 2 feet 6 inches long hy: 2 foot 
6 inches high and | foot broewl; the other, for insects and other 
emall specimens, may be about one-third les. They should 
have folding doors in front, having panels of perforate! gine, anil 
the backs wholly of the Intter material: thie sides fitted) witli 
tacks to hold six or eight plain shelves; which, in the emaller 
tage, ehould be covered with eork or any. soft wood that may be 
olitained iy tropiesl conntries, A strong ring fixed in the top 
of the cage, will a cord laving a houk attached at the eal by 
which to lang it in an airy pluice, will keep the containet 








sponte ot of harm's way until they are quite dry, when 
they may le stowed away in clos-titting boxes. If this plan be 
not adopted, it will Le almost impossible to preserve spevimens 
Tn Hese countries. 






leting—The countries which are now the least known 
with regard to their Natural History, are New (imineca, and the 


large islands to the east of it, Northern Australia, the- interior 


of Borneo, Thibet, an! other parts of Centrul Asia, Equatorial 


Afriva, and the vastern side of the Andea from east of Bogota 


to. the sonth of Bolivia. In most of the better lnown countries 
the botany has been better investigated than the xoology, and 
itt most countries there still remains moch to be done in ascer- 
tilning the exact station, and the range, both vertical and 
honszontal, of known specie This leads na to one point, which 
cannot be too strongly insisted on, namely, thit some menns 
should be adopted by the traveller to recon the exact locality 
of tie specimens he collects. In tho larger dried animals, this 


may be done by written tickets nttached to the specimens; in_ 
nied insects, a letter or number may be fixed on the pins of 





all specimens taken at one place and time—the murk to refer 
to a note-book. The initial letter, or first two or thiree letters 
ef the locality, is perhaps the readiest plan; and when all the 
sperimnens tuken at one place con be pit into o.separate box, 
one Memon won. ihe box itself wall. Le sufficient. Rey 
tiles and falies can hare small parchment tickets attached to 
them before placing in epirits. | 

A. traveller may be pozzled, im the midst of the profusion 
of animal and vegetable forms which he sees around him, to 
know what to scum and what to leave. Bocks can be of very 
little service to him on « journey, and he had better at once 


abandon all idea of eneumbering himself with them. A few 


days study at: the pee museums Lefore le stiurts on lia 
voyage may teach him a great deal, and the cultivation of a 

bit of close observation and minute compnrison of the speci- 
mtn he obtame will teach him a greatdeal more, Asa general 
ralo, all spects which he may meet with for the first time far 
in the interior, sliculil lay nrelerral to thioae Om Mon: newer Chee 





civilized parts. He shonld strive t obtain as much variety 13° 


positle, and not fill his boxes und jars with quantitios of 
speciineis OF one ar a few species, But, as some of the mrest 
nol most Interesting species have great mrenblance to other 
Which may be tore tommon, he should avail himself of every 
opportunity. of comparing the het aide by side. Th test 
tropical countries the species found in open and semi-cultivated 
ees aro much less interesting than those mbmbiting | 


interior of the foresta, and it generally happens that the few 
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hawlsome kinks which attract the attention of ihe natives are 
species well known in European museuma In botany, u 
traveller, if obliged to restrict his volleéting, might confine 
himself to those plants which are remarkable for their ocono- 
mical mses; always taking eare to Wentify tho Hower of tho 
tree or ahrub whose root, bark, leaves, wood, Me, are used by 
the natives, anil preserving n few specimens of them. But, if 
he is the first to aecend any high mountain, be should make us 
genurnl a collection of the flowering plants as possible, at the 
uigher olevations, The same may be said of insects found on 
mountains, where they oceur in great diversity—on the sliady 
snd coli sides rather thun ov the simny slopes—under stones, 
and about the roots of herbage especially near springs, on 
éhrnbe and low trees, ani so forth; for upon a knowledge of thie 
plants and insects of mountain ranges depend many curious 
questions in the geographical distribution of forms over the: 
earth, In reptiles, the smaller Batrachia (frogs, ealamanders, 
ike,,) ehould not be neglected, especially the extremely numerous 
family of tree-frogs; limards may be caught generally with. 
the insect sweeping-net; the arboreal species seen out of reqch 
may be brought down with a charge of dust-shot. Snakes 
should be taken without injuring the, head, which is the moat 
important part of the bedy; a cleft stick may be used in 
weeuring thom by the neck, and on reaching camp they may be 
dropped into the jars of spirits, As lures a collection as 
Possible sbonld be modo of the smaller fishes of inloni lakes 
and unexplored rivers; Dr. Gnnther, of the Dritich Museum, 
has authorize] me to say that a traveller cannot fail to make 
u large nuiber of interesting discoveries if he colleots a few 
spocimena of the apecies ho meets with in the lakes and rivere 
{the iterior of any country. : 3 
4t can eenrcely be expected that specimens of the larger 
animals Cath he brought amy by a somes jhieal oxpedition, 
although some species are still desiderata in tho large museums 
of Burope.. Additional spocimons of all generu, of whieh there 
are numerons closely-allind species (e.g. rhinoenres, antelope, 
22 be Ke.) pee ay welcome at ie Tete discrimination 
ob Mio species. LU only portions can be obtained, skulls are t 
be preferred. In Frosm, dhs ical regions entire eathy 
them, rolled up, a small compass, in spirits. ‘The 
mammals, of which there remain many to reward the explorer 
in. almost all i paras ie countries, may he skinned, died 
Sha uevked in boxes in the samo manner ps birds, ‘Tlie amaller 











hinds on 00. excursion «howl bes cartied to comp 4 
the game-bag, folded in paper, the wounds, outs sd: ste 
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being firet plugged dle cotton, Powdered calcined gypsum 
will here he alas mefnl in absorbing blood. from fentliers, 
on account of the facility with which it can be afterwards 
eloared from the specimens: All plants, when gathered, ari 
placed im the tin law Which the Seaestin’ carries’ with hin. 
and ond. fresh-water shells may be carried home in: a ho: 
All hard-bodied insects, such as beetles, ants, and oo fiirt 
should he placed, in collecting, in small bottles; each bottle : 
haying a piece oF slightly-amoistenel mg placed ‘within: it, to 
prevent tho inaeets from crowding aml injuring earch thee 
Lhe hint prev hind | given with regard to number of specimens 
must be re rated | wre, Take as great a voriely of species ag 
possible, © swesping-net should bo freely used (exeept in 
very wet onthe) yi sweeping and besting the herbage and 
lower trees. In collecting ants, i is neceseary to open neste 
and secur the ast individuals of eavh species, which musi 
be afterwards kept together with the = fe ones to secure: 
the identification of the species. Bees and wasps may be 
eanghit in the net and then placed by means of small forceps in 
the collectine-bottle and afterwards killed in the RAT WAY 
as beetles and other hurd-bodied insects, All soft-bodied insects 
should be killed on Senn (by a clight pressure of the chest 
Underneath the wings by thumb and finger) and then pinned 
in the at collreting-box., If the traveller hae. Inieuire and 
Cxotitiation far the pursnit, he muy readily make a 
varied collection of these, and will do good service to sciente if 
he notes carefully the exuet localities of his captures, altituile 
above the sea, nature of country, the sexes of the species (if 
detected), and: mformation on habits, The delicate 
should be handled very carefully and put away into the dryinie 
immediately on return from an excursion. Spidirs may 
be collected in bottles, and afterwards killed and pinned in the 
‘ame Way as other Insects. Crustacea (shrimps, crawiish, dc.) 
in rivers ond pools may be collected with the landing-net ant 
afterwards. gel: died and pinned like bani-bodiod inserts 
except hand they are large in size, when their bodies must be 
opened and emptied of their contents, 

Preerving and Pusking—Previons to skinning a snull 
mammal or bird, make a note of the colour of its eyes: and soft 
sb and, if time admits, of the dimensions of its trank and 

be It facilitates skinning of birds to break, before com- 

jones Whi the first bone of the wings 4 short dixtunee above the 

ich causes the members tu Hie open when the specinien 

ein on ita bnek on the skinning-board. The anima igri 
be laid with its tail towards the i ri ght hand of the operator, and 

the incision made from the 16 nearly to the anna. A 














Shape of the b 


placed on cach side of the naked root), 
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Llunt wooden style is nsefu) in commencinys the operation, of 


separating the skin from the fled. When the le ; ts reached, 





cut through the knee-joint ani thom clear the flesh from the 


shank as far ws eon be done, afterwards washing the bone 


slightly witharsenion| soqp, winding a thin strip of cotton round 
it and returning it to the skin. Kepeat tho process with. the 
other leg, and then sever with the broad-blided sciseirs the 


A above the root of the tail. By caer cutting into the 


ésh from above, the spine is finally se 


i without injuring 


‘the skin of the back, and itis then easy to continue the skinny 
mp to the wings, when the bones are cut through at the place 


where they had pres laaly Leen broken amd the bealy finashies] 
a2 far as the commencement of the ekall, A small piece of the 

all is now cut away, together with the eek: and body, and 
arte bruins anil eves Bono ped Ct, the ireiidie washed with thie 
anap, and clean eotton filled ip, the eyes espectally being: anaids 

imp. In Lirge-hewl-) parrots, woodpeckers, wid some other 
murda, the head conuot thos. be cleaned; ati inrision has, 
therefore, to be made either on one side or on the back of the 
away wid then cleaned, the fnvision being afterwards clogeil by 
two ur three stitches. The banes then remuining in each wing 
tnust by cleaned, which must be done without loosening the 
quill-feathers. It ts much Letter ty take out the dusk by making 
an indision on the outside of the skin along the flesh on. the 


eek, rOaa which the back of the skull can le tliritet a little 


"immer side of the wing. The inside of the skin must now Lie 
Weahed with the soap, and a neck of cotton (tot too thick) 
inserted by means of the loug narrow f | 


mi inreeps, taking care to fix 
the end well inside the sleull and withdrawing the empty forcepe 
without ee the skin of the neck and this distorting the 
ud, Skins need not be filled wp with eottan or 
any Other material, but laid, with the feathers amvothed dawn, 
on the loarda of tlie Crrine- cage until they are ready to be 
packed inboxes. In yery humid climates, like that of “ropied 
\merica, oxide of arsanio in powder js preferable to arsenival 
Soap, On account of the sking drying quicker ; buf it cannot be 
recommended to the general traveller, owing to the danger 
abtenrling its tise, "i 
In mammals tlie tail offers some difficulty ton beginner, 
fo skin it, the root (ufter severing it from thes ine) should be 


mitted hy a piece of strong twine, which should then be 


attivhed toa nail or beam; with two se of fat wooed (ore 
| | held firmly by the han! 
aid pulloil downwards, the skin is Tarte wectai to iva way 
poamlly.to the tip. The tails of some animals. however, Gan 
@ skinned only by incisions made down the middle from the 
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ontside. “The larger mammal skins may be inverted, and, alter 
washing with the soap, dried in the sun; ss before remarked, it 
is often necessary to roll them np and preserve in spirit. 

The skins of small mammals and birds, after they are guide 
dry, may be packed in boxes, which must be previously well 
washed inside with arsenical soap, lined with paren and again 
covered with a coating of the soap and well dried in the sun. 
This is the very best means of securing the specimens from the 
attacks of noxious insevts, which so often, to the preat disgust 
of the traveller, destroy what be has taken #0 much patna to 
procure, Where wood is scarce, os in the interior of Africa, 
boxes may be made of the skims of antelopes or other large 
auimals: by stretching them, when newly stripped from the 
animal, over mu sqtiare framoworl of sticks, ait sewing wp the 
edges; after being dried in the sun they make excellent 
packine-tases, | 

With regard to reptiles and fishes, IT cannot do better than 
quote the following remarks sent to me by Mr, Oshert Salvin, 
who collected these animals most successfally in Goatemala -—_ 

““Alpiost any spirit will answer for this purpose, its fitness 
consisting in the amount of alechol contained in it. In all 
eabes it is best to procure the strongest possible, being loss 
bulky, and water can alwaye be obtained to reduce the strength 
to the requisite amount. When the spirit sold retail by natives 
is not sufficiently strong, by visiting the distillery the traveller 
can often obtain the first runnings (the strougest) of the still, 
whieh will le stronger thin lie requires midiluted. The spirit 
used should be reduced to about proof, and the traveller should 
abumys be provided with an alcoholometer. If this: is not at 
hand, a little proctice will enable him to ascertain the strengt 
of the spirit from the rapidity with which the bubbles break 
when rising to the surface of a «mall quantity shaken ina 
bottle. Whon the spirit has been used this test is of no value. 
When animals or fish are first immersed, it will be found that 
pcre: becomes rapidly weaker, Large specimens. absorb 
the aleohul very speedily. The mipidity with which this 
absorption takes place should be carefully watelsed, and in 
warm climates the Liquid tested at least overy twelve liours, 
aud fresh init added to restore it to its original atreneth. 
In colder oltmiaton it is not requisite to watch 20 closely, but 
prictice will show what attention is necessary. It will le 
iy that absorption of aleohol will he about proportionate to 
the rate of decomposition, Spirit should not by used too strong, 
is its effect is to contract the outer surface, and tus, closing 
the pores, prevent the alcohol from penetrating pone to the 
inner parts of the specimen. The principal pom, then, tw to 
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watch fiat the strength af the epirit docs not get below a. certain 
point while the secre ia rights afcoket when First pul in. 
ft-will be found thet after two or three dava tho spirit, ratains 
‘Its strength: when this is the cass, the specimen will be per 
fectly preserved. Spirit should not be throwm away, no matter 
hiow often weed, so apeihey the traveller has a hr sufficient, 
‘strength to bring it buck to ita requisite streneth. | 

=In paloctitie specimens for Pie heer reganl must be had to 
the means at the traveller's disposal, Fish np to 9? inches long 
may be placed in spirit, with: simply a slitent to wllow the spirtt 
foenter to the entruils. With larger specimens, it is better to 
pass & long knife outside the ribs, 20 a4 to separate the musoles 
on ¢ach side of the vertebre, [t is also as well ta remove as 
much food from the entrails as possible, taking caro to leave all 
these in. The larger specimens can be skinued, leaving, how- 
ever, the intestines in, and amply removing the foal, Very 

ee specimens preserved in this way absorb very little spirit. 
| dimentad. foot shunld be removed from snakes and 
aonmile, In mepite of thes precautions, specimens will often 
appear to be decomposine ; lint by more constant attention to 
Eee a neming tho spirit, they will, im most casss be pte- 
Serv 


“SA case (copper is the best), with a top that can ho unserewad 
and retixed easily, should always be carried as a recentarle: 
The opening should be large enough to allow the hanc to be 
inwerted ; this is to hold freslily-eaucht specimens, When they 
have become preserved, they can all be removed and soldered 
Up in tin or zine boxes, Zine is best, as it does not corrode so 
Smt The traveller will find it very convenient to take lessons 
in soldering, aud to make hisown boxes, If he takes thom ready 
mails, they had best be arrencerd so a4 to fit one into another 
before they are filled, When moving about, all specimens should 
be wrapped in ealico or linen or other tags to prevent their 
rubbing one opp the other. ‘This should also be done ta the 
“Mnens In ihe copper case when a move jg necessary, as will 

iH to those finally parked foy transmission to Europe. These: 

lust shonld have all the interstices between thu ere simens filled 
in with eotton-wool or raps Tf « leak should oceur in cee, 
specimens tins packed will still be: maintained joist anél will 
em ae ae without i injury. Proof cise shonlidl In 

Heed Whon the specimens wre final pecked, bnt it is not neces 
Bary glider a fresh” a alee 

nd; resh-water shells, on reachin camp, should be 
pilaced in o basin of vold water to entices the nian cet and 
Shen, after draining off. killed ty ing boiling water ayer 
them, They may be cleared of ji by menna of a strong pin. 
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at alse =pre The operenlom or mouthpiece of all shells which 

itshould be proserved and. pilucedt inside the empty shell. 

shell when diy, should be wrapped in a piece of paper and 

- collection packed in a box, well padded with cotton or other 
dry und elastic material. 

The meets collected on an excursion shoulil be attended to 
immediately on-arrivul m-camp. When leisure an spare ate 
limiteil, all the hard-bodied ones may be ut in bottles of spirit; 
ls each bottle, when nearly full, should be filled nae to the cork 

pines of tag, to prevent injury from shaking. Many 
aa iowerer, becume stained by apirit, and it is far better in 
ry countries, sich oa Africa, Australia, and Centra! Asia, to 
preserve ill the hard-bodied ones in a Gas state in pill-hoxes. 
They are killed, whilst in the collectin plunging, for 
a few momenta, the bottom half of cha otlert int fr water, .An 
hour afterwards the contents aro shaken out over blotting-pape 
sud put into pill-hoxes—the bottom of the boxes being quale 
with cotton, over which is plared a cirenlar pioco of otting- 
paper. The open pill-boxes should then be placed im the drying- 
cage for a day or two and then filled up with more cotton, the 
layer of insects being firet covered by a circular piece of paper.” 
The soft-bodied specimens, whieh are brought eas pinned, 
should be stuck in the drying-came until they are dry, anil then 
be pinned very close together m the store-boxes. “Tho store= 
boxes, both bottom and aides, should euch have inside a coating 
ef arsenieal soap before they are corked, and as they become 
filled, one by one, should be washed ontaide with the soap anil 
pasted all over with paper. Qamphor and other preservatives 
are of littl or no use in tropien) climates. Tn some: countries 
where the traveller may wish to makea eotenane of the butterfly 
fatima, the best way is to preserve all the specimens in Tittlo 
paper envelop “honld be careful not tu press the insesta 
too Hat, anmply y killing bit by pressare underneath the breast, 
folding their wings earetall wards and slipping them each 
into its envelope. In Dg hemid tropical countries, such as the: 
river valleys of ‘T'r America nnd the islinds of the Eastern 
Archipelago fas bt of stowing awiy even hard-bodied insects: 
| does not answer, on account of the mould with which 
they soon become covervt. There are, tar ol S180 St 
rm | ean be ted: and preserving them at onee in spirita, the. 
other pinning a those over a quarter of an inch long ican 
the pin through the right wing-case so as to come out 









* The onl shaped raat eenneg: ie dilntol wal of anenical coop insiis the 
ates whi ch, ein all other cxce whew tonp be ied, nnet be well iltied 
afterwards, before thy bomes are filled, 
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between the second and third pair of legs); and gumming those 
of emiuller size on small sheets of card, ext of 1 fortn size sous 
to ft perpendicalarly in tacked boxes, like those used to contain 
microscopical alides, but nee The cards may be a few inches 
square, aud each may hold several seores of spOcinens, wae 
lightly gummed dowi a short distance apart. After the ear 
are Jilled they should be well dried, and the hox containing them 
Washed outside with arsenical soap and pasted over with paper 
All the pinned specimens should be placed to dry for a few urs 
in the drying-cage, and afterwants pinned very close together in 
the corked stor-hoxes. . | 

Plants are dried by pressure, hy means of the boards and 
straps, between sheets of hotanical drving-paper—the paper 
fequiring to be ehanged three or four times, When dry, the 
specimens niny be placed between shecta of old DEWSspapers, 
together with the notes the tmveller may have made tpon 
them, exoh ploeed upon the object to which it refers. . Bondles 
of papers contiining plants are not of liffienlt carriage; Inut 
they require to be guarded feist wet, cepeciall in fording 
rivers ood ju rainy weather, and should he wrapped in ¢king or 
India-rabber sheeting anti! they can be safely packed in wooden 
boxes anc despatched to Murope, Seeds may be. collected 
When quite ripe and preserve! in smull packets of botanical 
pepe, with « number written on referring to preserved speci- 
mons of the flowers, Dry fruits anc eapsnlea should be ep)- 
ected when in countries hut previously explored by botanists, 
if the traveller has means pf identifying the species to which 
itey belong. 








e113 —The collection of fossile and iniierals (except in the 
ease of the diseovery of new localitins fir Valuable shetals) is not 
to be recommended to the traveller, if he ia not a Geologist, 
Fossils from an unexplored comtry are of little tise unliswe tlie 
mitire and order of superposition of the strata in which they 
ave found con bo at the-same tine investigated, [iy the onees, 
however, of recent oallavial aitata, or the BU pepraseel heals of 
unoeit lakes, or dvposite in caves, or raised Srai-Leaches cone 
tuining shells or bones: of vertebrate animals, the traveller will 
diy wll to. bring awny Bpecimens if » good Opportunity uflers, 
If tlirs plan nt thie expedition inelwdes the Colivetion of fusail 
reining, the traveller will, of course, proviile himeelf with a 
peace Eeological outlit ond obtain the Hocesaary instmotions 
bofore leaving Europ, ue | 


All collections made in tropical countries should be sent to 
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riorated or spoilt unless ereat care be bestowed npon them. 
Dry skins of animals and birds may be packed in wooden cases 
simply with slieets of paper to separate the sking, Shells qnil 
skulls should be provided with abundance of elastic padding, 
auch as ¢otten, The boxes containing insects and crnstaces 
should be placed in the middle of large boxes enrrounded by an 
imple ted of hay or other light dry elastic material: if this 
last point be not carefully attended to, it will be doubtful 
Whether such collections will sustain a voyage without mucli 
injury. 


Travellers hove excellent opportunities of observing the 
hahita of animals in a stato of nature, and these hints would 
be very deficient were not a few words said upon this subject. 
To know what to observe in the economy of animals isin itself 
an accomplishment which it would be unreasonable to expect 
the genern! traveller to possess, anil without this he may bring 
home only insignificant details, contributing Wut little to our 
stuck of knowledge, One general rule, however, may le kept 
always present to the mind, and this is, that an ‘thing con- 
cermmog animals which bears upon the relations of species: to 
their conditions of life is well worth observing and recording. 
Thus, it is important to note the various enemics which ah 
species hus to conten with, not only at one epoch in its life, 
but at very stacy from birth to death, and at different seusons 
aud in different localities, The way in which the existénce of 
cnsaiies limits ued Tange: oF its mig also be noticed. 
The inorganic influences which mimically affect species, eape- 
clilly intermittently (auch as the oasneenes at i disast rove 
apasons), anil which ara likely to operate in limiting their 
minges, ire alse important subjects of inquiry. The migrations 
of animals, and especially any facts about the irruption of 
species into districts previously unmbabited by them, are well 
worth recarding. The food of each species should be notinred, 
and if any change uf customury food is observed, owing to the 
fhilnre of the supply, it should be carefully recorded, Theo tm 
in fiature of any peculiar physical conformation of anintils, the 
object of ormamentation, mad so forth, should also be inveati- 
gated whentver opportunity occurs, Any facts reluting to the 
interbreeding in « state of nature of allied varieties, or the 
converse —that is, the antipathy to intererossing of alli’ 
varictics—wonld be extremely interesting: In short, the tri- 
veller ehould bear in mind that facts having a philosuphiral 
Kuwring are ttich more hiportant than mere usécdotes abont 
tirbinala, 


73 HINTS TO TRAVELLERS: 
To observe the actions of the lurger animals, a telescope or 


operi-vlsss will Le necessary, and the traveller shonld bear in 
mind, if a microscope is needed in his journey, thut by un- 
sotewing the tubes of tho telescope, in which all thé smull 


glasses are cues compound microseope of considerably 
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The Peesnexr opened the Session with the following Address-— 
Gestiours,—Before proceeding to the ordinary bneiness of the 
meeting, it is my painful duty to remind you of the irreparable 
lose which the world of scienes in general and this Society in pars 
Howler, lias sustained in the death of our late revered and beloved. 
President, Sir Roderick Murchison, A full acoonnt of Sir Hoderick's 
public career, and of the great services which he hax rendered to 
the cause of Goography will, according to established rule, appear 
in my next Anniversary Address; but in the mean time | trust 
that, under the peculiar circumstances of the case, T may be per- 
mitted to give brief expression to the fislings with which, in 
common Tam sure with all around me, I cannot help regarding 
the terrible calumity that has befallen us. A ery of grief has 
arisen throtigh the length and breadth of the lnnd at the death of 
this-goud and ablé and noble-minded man. In othor oom bries, 
when m great light is quenched, it is the omstom: to PING 
an ¢laboraté funereal eulogy over the grave of the deceased. In 
this country mnch «peaking is thonght to impair the dignity of 
sorrow, We feel our loss too deeply to dwell on it in wonda. 

Tt roust be & consolation, however, to Sir Rodarick’s relatives 
to know that all classes, from the Queen upon the thrope to the: 
sorrow at his death. The preas has teemed with obituary notices, 
bearing fall and truthful witness to Sir Roderick's great qualities 
and to. the universal estimation in which hoe was held. The 
science of Engtand, indeed, has lost o powerful and earnest patron. 
Geography has lost ita loading light. Every one of us has lost s 
dear and vained friend. I could not have eaid less on this painful 
bocasion : I trust I shall be excused from saying more. 

T have now the honour, on opening the present Session of the 
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Royal Geographical Society, to congratulate the Pellows on our being 
again permitted to mest in this handsme and commoedious Hall. 
There can be no doubt that the eredit and popularity of the Society 
are totich enhanced, and its means of naefnlnes: proportionably 
imoreased, by our being enabled to meet in w building which oom- 
bines «0 many advantages of sive and comfort and elegance; and 
we feel, therefore; that tha Senate of the Loudon University, tn 
placing their noble Theatre at our disposal, has conferred an 
obligation not only upon our limited scientific: body, but wpon the 
public at large, whoza instruction and education form the spectal 
objects of our study. Jam sure, then, I only represent the sense 
of the Meeting in expressing our warmest thanks to the Senate for 
the consideration which they have shown us. 

Tn the moxt pleco, I have to announce to the Meeting that 
during the recess the Royal Geogmphical Society hay migrated 
from its former temporary quarters in Whitehall Place to its 
pensanent abode in Savile Row, where it is now located on its own 
frevhold estate, in largu and handsomely-lecorated rooma, and with 
every Convenience in the way of mapa, charts, and books of 
mfarence, which are held available for consultation not only by 
Members but by all who are interested in geographical inquiry 
Tho Society is much indebted to the Fitting Committee, presided 
over by ‘Mr. James Fergusson, for the efficient manner in which 
everything has been arranged on the new premises. Tho apart- 
nents are Dot yet quite ready for the reception of the public, but 
they will bo soon completed; and it is proposed ucoordingly, at at 
a liter period of the Session, after the business of the ovening bas 
terminated in this Hall, to hold adjourned meetings in the new 
Hiwee, where the members, over their tea and coffee, may Tevive, 
if they plows, a discussion of the papers that have been read, and 
examine at their leisure the yarious sketches or other objects that 
tuay Luve been brought forward in illustration, 

1 now proceed briefly to summarisg the various matters of 
geographical tterest which have taken placo since our Anniver 
Meeting at the end of May. The Fellows of the Society 
asa with pride and satiafootion that at an Extraoy ples 
Meeting, eid for the purpose in July, hig Mujesty the Emporot of 
Birnzil did us the honour of attending and taking o part in our dis- 
coussjon.- His linperial Majesty hos ever testified a warm interest 
in out proceedings, and that intervst, J am assured, has been much: 
enhanced by hie personal acquaintance with our working armange- 


ments. 


“The nett subject to be noticed is the Meeting of the Britigh 
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Association at Edinburgh. ‘The proceedings of the Geogrmphical 
Section of the Association ore, as is well known, identified to 
a large extent with our own work. We supply most of the 
Papers that come before the Section; our Secretaries sttend the 
Meetings; and the Section is alwaya presided over hy one of 
our most distinguished geographers. Qn the late occasion, our 
medallist of last year, Dr. Keith Johnaten, eo well known na a 
physical geographer of eminence, had been selected for the pre- 
sidential chair of Section FE; but ere the day of meeting arrived 
he was no more, leaving @ blank in tho scientifie world. which 
Gt will be difficult to fill; and his place at the Council Board of 
the Associntion was accordingly supplied by one who to a long 
official career of usefulness and distinction has lately added the 
very highest literary eminence by the publication of two most 
remarkable works, ‘ Cathay" and * Mareo Polo,'—works which fur 
their general merits as well-written books would have placed their 
anthor, Colonel Yule, very high among mon of letters, but which alvo, 
from the extraordinary amount of special luarning anil research that 
they exhibit, preelaim him av “ feeile princepa’ ‘among Central Asian 

phers, (Like everything else which proceeds from the pen 
of Colonel Yule, the Address delivered by him at Edinburgh, and 
since printed in tho form of a pamphlet, is of the wimost inferest 
and well worthy the attention of all Fellows of this Society, Ne 
where, indeed, have | ever seen o more able and instructive snm- 
mary of the present eiate of our knowledge of the countries between 
India and China; and it ia, moreover, highly creditable to the 
strength and independence of Colonel Yule’s Judgment that, while) 
he encourages the notion of Government surveys and explorations 
(too certain Lerextent) beyond onr frontier, he steadily resists us pre 
mature, if not altogether impracticable, those costly schemes for a 
railway through the jungles of Barmah to the interior of Western 
China which, for many years past, have been so persistently preesed. 
upon the publio notice. 

Another matter in which our Society naturally takes a very deep 
interest is tho Internutiunal Congress. of Geographers, which was 
this year inaugurated at Antwerp, and which it is proposed to held 
Eee succeeding yeurs in the different enpitale of Europe, No 

vary important announcement was mode at thia year's meeting, 
aves ln neat Physical Geography in general, or to any par- 
ticilar field of exploration and diseovery; buta good basis was 
established for foture operntiona, and there can bo no doubt but 
that the intorests of Sctenen inst be forwarded. by any arrangement 
which thus brings the travellers anid goographers of the various 
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The system pursned at the Congress, of introducing and dig 





formal propositions of a general or international churacter, inistend 
of reading papers of a limited or local interest, will be more 
appropriately considerad In my Annual Address to the Society. 
Here I will only aay that some of the propositions, thus formu- 
lated,—such ‘aa the adoption of a common first meridian for all 
nations, the organization of a Pan-European Oovanio Survey, é&o.., 
—were of tho utmost importance to Geography, and deserve our 
mye serious attention. Vioe-Admiral Ommasney, who waa moat 
henonrably and cordially received by the Congress os the delegate 
af the Hoyal Geogruphical Society of London, and who took an 
active partin. the work of the meeting, has furnished the Counoil 
with a fall and valuable Heport upon the subject, which, £ hope, 
will be published in the next number of our ‘ Proceedings’ 

T have now to refer to another subject of great scientifin Interest. 
Last winter we hud the pleasure of listening to a very Incid exposi- 
tion by Dr, Carpenter, illustrated by experiments, of the laws 
which, in his opinion, caused and governed Oceanic circulation. 
This theory, which attributed ocean currents thronghout the world 
to & variation of the specific gravity af sea-water produced by dif- 
forunoes of temperature, hat met with considerable opposition— 
patticularly from Mr, Croll, of the Guological Survey of Scotland, 
who has published o well-reasoned paper on the enbjeet in the Just 
number of the “Philosophical Magazine ;' and also from the expe- 
rienced hydrographer, Captain Spratt, xs, who developed his views 
with much ability in a paper that was read during Jast session 
before the Royal Society. Captain Spratt especially oalled in ques 
tim Dr, Carpenter's assumption of the existence of an under-current 
lowing outwards from the Mediterranean through the Straits. of 
Gibraltar, on which, as you are aware, Dr. Carpenter greatly relied 
for his infarence that similar oceanic movement prevailed throngh- 
out all eeos. It ia important, then, to learn that Dr. Carpenter, 
having resumed his investigations during the autumn vacation, has 
now demonstrated by careful BRT riment thal this much disp ited. 
nnder-<corrent at the Strmits of Gibraltar docs positively exist, In 
connection with this enbject I may further annonnes that, with a 
view of extending our knowledge, which is at present bint yagme 
and imperieet, of the temperature, condition, and currents of the 
ocean at various depths, Dr, Carpenter haa laid before the Govern- 
monte proposal to organize a sejentifio expedition, for the express 
purpose of exploring thoroughly certain portions of the Pacifie, 
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seoonded this recotimendation, and wa understand that the ‘pro- 
posal has been favourably deceived uk thie Admiralty. It noed 

be added, that our Society is desirous of co-operating im this 
work of exploration, feeling, as we do, assured that the resalts mst 
be of importance in Jeading to our better acquaintance with the 
Physical Geography of the globe. 

I ehull now briefly mport on the progress of Geography since 
onr Inst Anniversary Meeting. One of the most interesting 
portions of the admirable address which was composed for that 
occasion Wy our late veteran President Sir Hoderick Murchison, 
tuferred to the Arctic Regions, which have so long been one of 
England's prowdest fields of discovery. It is true that of Inte 
years our Government has relaxed its efforts in thia muarter, 
but private enterprise hos to some extent aupplied the place of 
publio patronage. Mr. Lamont, at any rate—whoro expedition to 
the East of Spitzbergen im F869 was not anacoantul, owing to the 
exceptional severity of the season—is understood to contemplate 
forther exploration; and there is-also Teason to hope that, next 
season, one of our most distinguished Associates will proceed in 
a vessel of his own to the coast of Eastern Greenland, where ha 
will endeavour to follow np the discoveries of the late German 
Expedition, by thoroughly exploring the great “Fionds” which 
run far into the interior of the country.. In the mean time another 
German expedition, conducted by Mera. Payer and Weyprecht, 
has achieved, as we are told, important results. Theae gentlemen, 

led to Konig Karl Land in the latter part of the summer; 
and we now learn that they have discovered to the east of Spitz- 
bergen, in 40° to 42° East longitudo, an open polur aca free from 
ica, a4 Livh wp as the 70th parallel of latitude. If this ie the 
highoxs point to which tho expedition penetrated they cannot lay 
claim to any real Polar discovery, since Parry, twenty degrees 
further west, reached a point nearly three degrees further to the 
north: but at the same time, if their expedition has determined 
tho fact of au open Polar sea in this qnarter, they mrust be admitted 
to have done good service to Geography. 

Much wae expected at ons time from Sn American expedition 
under Captain Hall, which was supported bys grant of money 
from Congress, and which left New York am the 14th of June in 
the hope of reaching the Polw on sledges over thy ice, Captain 

folsteinberg in Weat Greenland on tho lat of August, 
ahd intended puahing on for Sinith's Sound, where he hoped to 
obtain dogs for his sledges, but the prospects of the: expodition were. 
not at that time promising, the exiling master, according to Dr, 
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Walker's report, having already returned home from Disco, and tho 


party generally being dissatisfied and showing signs of dirorganisy 
tion. Another Ameri¢an expedition, has aluo lesen projected by a 
Mr. Octave Pavy, This gentleman hoped to reach Wringall Land 
from Behring Straits with reindeer und dog-sledgea, and at that 
point if, a8 expected, open sea ‘was found to the north, he proposed 
to embark in'a “monitor” mft, formed of water-tight eylinders 
connected by planks, and so reach the Pole, 

Russia has also been displaying much activity in Arctic research, 
Last summer an Arctic voyage was accomplished by the Graud 
Duke Alexis in the corvette Worjig, during which important 
observations on the currents und temperature of the sea were inade 
by the veteran geographer Von Middendorf, off the western coasts uf 
Nova Zembla. A more definite and elaborate Russian expodition 
is How in course of preparation, having for its principal object an 
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attumpt to reach the Pole, but being alsa destined to study. tho 
eography and climmte and industrial condition of the Siberian 





A preliminary expedition of the same character bit on a far 


“more limited seale has been reconnoitring, we lelievs, during the 


cmmer inthe Siberian Soa. 

The Swedes have furthor despatched vere] under Baron Ven. 
Otter to the west coast of Greenland during the late summer, to 
bring awny @ large mass of meteoric iron that has beon discuvert 
there; and the well-known Mr. Rosentlial has sent out in his own 
ships scientific observers to the seus cast of Spitehoryen, This 
gentleman was an active promoter of the firat Gernan expodition 
and his liberality und xeal in the cause of Arctic discovery morit 


the warm acknowledgments of all geographers. 


On the great continent of Avia, geographical knowledge is ever 
making « steady, if nota raplil, progress. ‘Ritesion explorers on the 
one sile, and English on the other, are congtantiy making inroads 


on the * torr incognita” of Central Asia, which formea debatable 


ground between the two great Asiatic empire, Russia having con- 
quered: und annexed Zungaria, has now Inonched an exploring expe 
dition along the southern skirts of Mongolia, which will probalily 
ascertain the trac positions of Qosh-Turfan, Coro nich?, and Hamil, 
and enable ww to defino with precision the limita of the Desert of 
Gobi; while Major Montgomerie's Pundits are «i nultoneonsly work- 
ing their way op from the seth, ond at every step as they wlvanee 
lessening the extent of nnknown country between British India ot 





the one side, and the frontiers of Thibet ani China on the other, 


The expedition, anit, which will shortly march from Assam, to 
punigh the recent raids of the Lovehais, will add something, it is: to 
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be hoped, to our knowledge, at present very defective, of the hilly 
souniry between the Brahinapntraand the Imwadi: while, in regard 
to Turkestan, the works which are now im the press, from the pens 
respectively of Mr. Shaw and Dr. Henderson, will fori a mont 
valnable supplement to Mr. Forsyth’s account of his recent mission 
toYorkanil, In Porsia, likewise, mbstantial progrees ia being made, 

A reconnaissance has been already offected, under Sir Frederick 
Goldamid’s orders, of the boundary line between the territories of 
Persia and Kelat, and Captain St. John is abont to proceed frour 
Tehran to Mekran, in order to lay down a regular map of this 
hitherto almost unvisited region, Sir Frederick Goldsmid himself 
having, with extraordinary ability, thus brought toa successful close 
his preliminary labour of persuading the Tersian and Belooch anthe 
Tities to accept of a fixed lina of delimitation between their respective 
dominions, and having come. home to report his proceedings in 
detail, is now returning to the Bast to exert the same good officss 
in arbitrating between the Persian and Affghan Governmante; anil 
aa he is acompanied by Captain Lovett, of the Engineers, who made 
the previous survey in Mekran, we may expect, in the course of the 
ensting spring, that not only will the province of Seistan be acien- 
tifirally mapped, but the georrmphy.of all Eastern Persin will be 
accurately and fully determined. It is further probable, o# the 
achemes for connecting Europe with India by a continuons lind of 
railway acquire a more definite character, careful surveys will be 
instituted of many little known portions of the intermediate territory, 
which will greatly improve our maps of Asiatic Turkey and of 
Persia. 

T may add, in respect to Syria, that our old meédallist, Captain 
Burton, has recently, explored a. trot .of country to: the: oust: of 
Dainaseus which had never before been visited by a Enropean, and 
that he will read a paper on the atibject at an early moeting of the 
Society. And, in concluding my notices.of Asiatic dixesvery, T must 
congratulate geographers on the encouraging prospects of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund: Captain Stewart, of the Engineer, 
being about to leave England for the purpose of completing, duting 
the next three -yeura (and with tho dasistanes of those expurionced 
travolloré ond scholars, Mossra. Drake and Palmer), a emrvey of the 
whole of the: Moly Land west of the Jordan, while the Americana 
have undertaken: to exvonte similar survey of the rewions to tha 
past of that famous rivar. 

It remains that T ehontd eproak of Africa, the fold hitherto of our 
noblest trinmphs. It is surprising, and nota littl dieappointing, 
that up to the present time nothing should have been heard of the 
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‘Progress of Sir Samuel Baker's expeilition on tho Upper Nile, I 
Egypt, and I learn from him that the Khedivé's Governmant does 
uot manifest any anxiety as to tho safuty of the expedition : bmt it 
ia a faot that since Sir Samuel Baker entered ihe reedy forests of the 
Bahr el Giraffe in the middle of last December, no in ance 
Whatever of his further movements had reached Khartum at the 
date of our last advices from Egypt. 

With regard also to our other great African explorer, Dr, 
Livingstone, wo are still kept in a state of the most painful 
suspense. We learn by the last reports from Dr. Kirk at /anzibar, 
dated in the middle of August, that the Arab morchanta with whom 
Dr. Livingstone had travelled from the south up to Manyemeh, 
had passed on from that place to Ujiji, and early in the month of 
Juns were daily expected ut Unyanyembe, From Livingstone 
himself, however, no direot intelligence had recently roached 
“anzibar, and it was only by inference that Dr. Kisk supposed hin 
ts be still at Manyemeh. Tho: sedund batch of supplies intended 
“en toute” to Ujiji, and Dr, Kirk was anxiously awaiting news of 
the arrival of the American traveller, Mr. Stanley, at that place. 
This gentleman, who ia eid to be of the true exploring type, left 








Bagamoyy on the coast for Ujiji in February last, and intended to 
communicate with Livingstone bofore proceeding further into the 


interior, #0 that wo must receive hefore long, from this, if not from 
any other quarter, some definite intelligence of our great travellur’s 
Present condition and his plana for the future. Those who know 
itr. Stanley personally ars ronch Hopresesd with his determined 
character and his aptitude for African travel, His expedition “ig: 
well equipped, and he enjoys the great advautaze of having secured 
the services of “Bombay,” the well-known fictotum of Spoke and 
Grint. He is entirely dependent, I may adil, on his own rewomrces, | 
and is actuated apparently bya mere love of adventure and dis- 
covery; and 1 need hardly eay that Gf he suoceeds in restoring 
Livingwtone to wa, or in assisting him to solve the great problem 
of tho upper drainage into the Nile and Congo, bo will be wel- 
comed by this Society ox heartily and as warmly as if he-were arp 
English explorer acting under cur oven immediate auspices, 
tervice to geography in following down the middle course of the 
Limpopo to the junction of the Livatute thenes crossing to Lerenco 
Marques, in Delagos Bay. The paper describing Captain Klton’s 
splralory journey down the river is considered of such import- 
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ance that the honour has been adjudged to it of being read at cur 
opening meeting of tus eyoning, and | recommend it accordingly 
to your beet attention. 

The only other subject that I have to notice ip a very valuable 
paper which has aleo been submitted to us by Lieutenant Blakiston, 
and which describes his journey round the Island of Yeso, This 
island is of grewt interest to us, not only from ite geological structure 
and its precarious political condition, but also from ite having been 
the habitat of that remarkable race of hairy men, called the Anos, 
regarding whom there has been so much discussion among physio- 
logints,. Lientenant Blukiston. is already favourably known to ta 
from his pioneering expedition up the Yang-tea-kiang, and, as he 
travelled cn this occasion in the capacity of an agentof the Japanese 
Government, he must have enjoyed unusual opportunities for 
observation, His paper will be read at an early meeting. 

Captain Burton also, who is not less indifatigable as o writer 
than o3 u traveller, haa promised us another Syrian paper on the 
Anti-Libanus, ond may, perlaps, re-enter the lista in defence of 
his old opinions regarding the true Geography of the Lake Regiona 
of Equatorial. Africa, 


‘The following paper was read -— 
Journal of Exploration of the Limpopo Ricer. By Captain Frengsice 


[ApsTmact.] 


Carram Eurox's expédition to explore the Limpopo River was 
utulertnken for the purpose of opening up water-communication, 
and a-more convenient route, from the settlement on the Tati River 
to the eea-coast, o distance of nearly a thousand miles by the road - 
used at present, to Port Natal. A ilat-bottomed boat, 13 feet long, 
with must, sails, ani oars, waa constructed on the Tati: and Mr. 
Elton started, on July 6th, 1870, with the boat and baggage in o 

aon, and three pack-oxen fullowing. ‘The’ firet portion of the 
jong journey was from the Tati to the point of embarkation on 
the Limpopo. 

The country is here covered with avast arca of undulating bush, 
consisting chictly of the thorny acacia, the mimosa, ocoasional fig- 
trees, and thorny underwood. The rivers are periodical, and mn 
in broad, sandy beds, thickly fringed with reeds and rnvhes. 
Water-poule are few and far betweenin the inhospitable and thinty 
tracts between the sireama. Lions are numerous, and prowl about 
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the river-banks by night, in. seatch of the game which they know 
fonst be forced, by thirst, into their clutches, Guinea-fowls, bush- 
pheasants, and partridges, troop down in the ooul of the wrening 
across the sands. The rhinoceros, buffalo, gnu, koodoo, zebra, and 
giraffe—hidden in the shade of the tush during the day—\efors 
daybreak, and at sundown, tum their heads towards the water. 
The elephant travels rapidly from one river to another; the constant 
war waged with him by the imters keeping him nervously on the 

The inhabitants of this region belong to the Makalaka tribe. 
They have no cattle; coats and a fiw sheep compose their flocks; 
but oz cultivators they are successful and hard-working. ‘The 
castor-oil, millet, tobacco, and hemp are mised, and pumpkins are 
mot with in the gardens near the kruals, In character the 
Mekalaka is cunning, and horribly avaricious, eowardly in war, but 
daring in the chaco, abjectly obedient to his chicf and from. 
infancy impressed with the uvelessness of resistance to the Malabele | 
tribe, which is the conqueror of the Makalaka. The Makalaka hints 
oul utensils are fairly and neatly finished, - 

After some annoying delays at the kraal of one of the chiefs. 
where it was. necessary to leave the wagon, Capt. Hitim eon- 
tinued his journsy, the boat being curried on the shoulders of 
twenty mon, The route followed the coarse of tho Tuli River to 
ifs junction with the Shazha; and on tha 30th of July the party 
enminpod in the dry bed of the Shauha, at a distunce of 100 yards 
from the Limpopo. This point is 175 miles in-a direct line from 
ihe Tati settlement, and 259 miles by the route that Capt. Elton 
founil it necessary to take. 

The Limpopo is here a brood deep stream, about 21) yards 
actos, fringed with large trees and thick underwood, where the 
first sight to greet the eyes of the travellers was a» family af 
Crocodiles, sleeping upon m emall-cand-islend. At dawn, on. the 
Ist of August, Capt, Elton began his voyage. Crooodiles wars ett 
in numbers, and at one place a large hord of buffaloes broke from 
thuir covert in the reeds, and haltod to. watch the boat. frum the 
lower slope of the hills on the left bank. One. or two large fish- 
eagles rogd from the ahadow of the cliffs, with shrill screams: An 
oocasional cormormnt, a few peirs of F tian gees, and grnonful 
bine ond white herons, lazily matte le approach of tie bowt: 
and, towards ovening, large flocks of Lornbills passed in. thete 
chimay flight ncroea the river. Whore the hills recoded, large 
tainarind figs, und a few bachabs towered over the thick foliago 
uf the smaller trees, and the dense underbrush ras interlaced. with 
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coils of “monkey-rope," the resting-place of innumerable birds and 
their colonics of nests :— 


“ The river trailing like 9 silver cord 
Through all, ond curling lovely, both before 
Avil after, over the whole stretgh of Jani” 


On tho 2nd, coming suddenly round a bend, the boat wag driven 
down by the stream, and upest under the wide-spreading branches 
of « large tree, which, undermined by the current, had partially 
fallon into the water, remaining firmly attached to the hanks by 
its curling roots. Capt. Elton lost his blankets, waterproof sheets, 
thick overcoat, and cooking utensils; and his store of snger mod 
tobacco was irreparably spoilt. The host, bottom upwards, wae 
brought up on a sandbank about half a mile lower down tho river. 
On the Srd the land purty, with bullocks, was joined at a village 
walled Mafelagnres. 

The Limpopo, from the Shasha to this point is only obatinoted 
ley stnall rapids, and gradually increases in importance. A broad 
chaonel, with from 4 to 10 feet of water, can easily bo followed, tho 
prevailing direction being &«. 

The people at Mafolagure’s are offshoots of the Makalaka tribe, 
and darker than the wen on the Shasha and Tuli. They are armed - 
with bows and arrows, qhiet anil inoffersive, and afraid of strangers. 
Tt was from thees people that Capt. Elton first heard of the: falle of 
tha Limpopo, which thay described asa “wall of water,” and a 
dssilate region where lions abounded and had driven ont every- 
lady, and where hippopotami and crocodiles were to be found in 
legions, | 

At about nine miles below Mafelagure’s, the party came fo a 
croup of loluted eonical hills on the right bank, and a little beyond 
thie point o high range ran nearly paralicl to the opposite shore. 
Repida now became more freqnent, and of a more formidable 
character, until a Jarge river, ronning in from the north, waa 
reached, oalled 'Mzinyani. Here the Limpopo, etretching ont to 
more than a mile in width, rushes in a dozen different channels: 
over large boulders, in scething and foaming mpids, interrupted by 
circling eddies and deep dark silent pools, the abude of hippupotami, 
who feed on the long waving gress of the thickly weeded islande— 
thy surrounding reeds being honsyciimbed, in every direction, with 
tha cathe by hick uy Geral an Deke sovoturnal journeys At o 
distance of five tiles the river culminates in the eatarscts of Tolu 
Asime: 

The boat had been race down with the ourrent, and all Capt. 
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Ellton's euergies were directed towards omuning «n shore, The 
trees on either bank of the channel, and the abrupt turns, omtinly 
prevented any looking ahead; tut the increasing roar of distant 
waters, gradually overcoming even the constant boiling of thi. 
fapids, was a danger-warnine of ominons portent. At Inst they 
ran the boat aafely into a ornek under a large shelving rock, where 
they made fast, and sorambhtod through a sew of reeds and brush- 
wood, in order to cbtain a view of the situation, 

Twenty yards’ walk opened up a spectacle well calculated io 
make the whole party shudder at the perl they had so narrowly 


formed one of a snocession of catamets by which the river preei- 
tales ite waters through a vast rent in the land to a lowor level. 
Torrents of palezreen water tore throngh the narrow passage 
benegth their fest, foaming and breaking ‘in clonda of spray, over 
huge biulders, syenitio and mitaceous meks, intermixed with 
inases Of a reddish-colonred granite, rising perpendicularly from 
the gorge, and overtopped: by a sombre colnmmnar wall uf hasalt, 
imprisoning thy roaring flood between dark and lofty hatriers. 

Granitic and hornblendiv rocke and boulders lie scattered broad. 
cast, and in the wildest confusion, over all the barren Jand on ths 
right bank, stretching away to a low line of hilla in the distan 
witnemes of the convulsions and upheavals to which the land ‘has 
been subjected in antler to form the "deen lateral gorzos™ throtgh 
which the Limpopo descends from « the central plateau lands.” 
The whole country from here takes one downwanl step, and. 
descends to a lower level in a moat tiiking manner, 

In the foregoing sentences Capt, Elion juotes the very words of 
Sir Roderick Murchison, in the hypothesis ‘ the shyalaal: structure 
of the African continent contained in our revered President's Address 
fur 1852. | 
The position of Capt. Elton and his little party was Not iin envishle 
one. They stood on an island where their boat was of no issstanes 
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spoken truly—not a human being could be discovered. They 
succeeded, however, in carrying the boat to the foat of one of the 

higher falls, where it was swept down the chasm, the wreck finally 
lodging on a ledge of rocks, completely knocked to pieces, and of 
no further service, The Freeman, os tho boat wus named, wne con- 
sequentiy abandoned—a most unfortunate loss. 

| Capt. Elton saya that the beanty of the scenery round the Tola 
Azime Fall cannot be exaggerated. Although much inferior, in 
point of size, to Niagara or to the falls of the Zambesi, the “oom- 
bination of contrasts" afforded by the falls of the Limpopo, in their 
peculiar formation and surroundings, render them well worthy of « 
place in future African maps, and of enilicient interest and import- 
ance to repay the exertions of any future traveller whom curiosity 
may prompt to bend his steps in their direotion, 

Beyond the mouth of the 'Mzinyani, the Limpopo rushes in a 
dozen different channels, in seething and foaming rapide separated | 
by islands, The channel on the extreme richt bank continues ite 
direction towards the south-east, boiling and sweeping over rocks and 
boulders, and is precipitated by a series of gradual and sucosssive 
falle into a narrow gorge, where the volume of water ia quickly 
increased by other channels seeking the same outlet. The gorge 

vedily increases in depth, and at last runs between perpendicular 
walls, principally composed of granite and basalt, 70 to 150 feet in 
height, Here the remsining branches of the river, inclining aud- 
denly to the south, leap in « snccession of parallel cascades into 
thia abyss, thundering majestically into the chasm, ond almoat 
hidden by clouda of epray ame in white vapour from the torent 
below, which foama and down imto a cirenlar basin, «ur- 
rounded by high escarped ‘cliffs, and then, turning rapidiy to the: 
eonih, escapes in a deep narrow swift channel, on its jonmey 
towards the soa, 

The large trees and the vivid colouring of the left bank, extending 
to the islands and to the very verge of the fall, ia im marked 
contrast to the barren lands, sandy valleys, and @qittered rocks on 
the other side, where, from the summit of tho basaltic rocks over- 
hanging the falls, a musnificent perapective is obtained. In front, 
and on a higher level, is thus perpendionlar harrier over which the 
river leapa into space; below thunder the waters into the chasm: 
far away to the left tha gradual descent and commencement of ihe 
gorges is distinguished; while to the right abrupt and escarped 
rocks overshadow the ciroling depths of the basin, donse woods 
scala Margin towards a blue range -of distant 
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Hippopetam? abound beth shore. and below the falis; Imoduo, 
numerous monkeys and baboons, otters, and a fow buffalo, were 
observed on the Jeft hank: Imt on the right there were few dina 
of life, and the oxen hid to be driven for some miles from the river- 
tank to find a few parched blades of grass. 

‘No hunter previously visited the Limpopo Falls, nor are 
they laid down on any map up to ths present date, 

At Tolo Aime the Upper Limpopo may be considered to ter. 
minate, and to debonch from the central plateau. The falls, of 
cttirse, ate an insurmountable cbstacle to navigation; and indeed 
the rapads, for some distance hicher up, had slready condumped this 

Capt. Elton continued his journey from fhe falls, on the Sth oF 
August, with three pack-oxen and his four followers: On the 91» 
ho encamped within a few miles of the last peak of a lofty range 
on the right bank—one of the spurs of the Zoutponsberg. Oy 
the Tith the party waa opposite an immense extent of reeds 
visiblo on the left hanks, probably the mouth of the Subischani River: 
and from here:the Limpopo, which had been running free from 
obstaolos, after a rapid ‘bend, tore down in a harrow chunns! over 
a rocky bed, im o euecessian of tapide and falls, notil, on the 
42th, a rocky camzeway was reached, constituting a second fall in 
the level of the river, 

‘The scenery hero was peculiarly wild and interesting, A large 
range of hills on the left hank formed the background, from whioh 
a thickly wooded country sloped down towands the river. Huge 
boulders of granite overtopped the network of rents through which 
the river dashed noisily down, eithor in: shallow foaminge rapids or 
MM wneccssive and miniature eneeadec. Great hornblendic rorks 
encumbered the whole stretch of the valley, pent in between thes 
Tivor und escarped hills. The Progress of the oxen was impeded to: 


much an extent that Capt. Elton began to despair of sniccesa, and 





of lina, which continued to fight over the carpase a Ni 
without paying the least attention to the travellers, 

That evening they were compulled to ford tho river, breast high 
in places, to the left bank; the small path they had hitherto been 
following: being out off by a considemble range of hilla rising 


abruptly from the water's edgp. The rziver was DOW running. 
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kenal, but on tho evening of the ith they arrived at Aniahaga’y 
kal, where they met with « hospitable reception, This is 
another of the nondescript villages mot with on the Limpopo—a 
composition of people from enrrounding tribes, tha Mulalaka ele 
ment predomimating. They have no flocks, but depend for flesh on 
the chase, while the low alluvial lands abutting on the river sield 
them large crops of hofeua, the surplus of which is converted into 
beer, and its commmption seems to form the principal aim of their 

Bevond this village the hills rise precipitously on either bank of 
the river, und the travellers posted the greater part of the 15th 
in the water, They cromed and re-crossed sine times during thai 
ono day. 

After the last crossing they surprised 4 Knobnuiten—na wreduhed 
specimen of humanity, and a living testimony in favour of the 
Darwinian theory—without a vestige of clothing, tattoed with a 
fine of knobs bearing a striking resemblance to nuts, extending 
from ‘the roots of his wool perpendicularly down the forehead tp 
the end of the nose. These unfortunate people inhabit amill huts 
hidden away in the bush, wnd live by their bows and arrows or 
spin edible roots. Intensely black in colour, with exaggerated 
everted lips, they hear on their persons all the outward signs of 
want, almsement, and degradation, They are of infarior stairs, 
emall Himbed, with large hands and feet, pot-bellied and spinile. 
thanked. Starvation continually stares them in the face, and their 
Jife is one constant battle for existence, 

After a somewhat dangerous encounter with some warricrs of 
Timeeile’s tribe, the party, stumbling through high reeds and wot 
grass up to their shoulders, reached « large kraal of Maloios, where 
they were well treated, and where they procured s guide who took 
them to the junction of the Limpopo with a river called Nuanetzi, 
Here many kraala aro met with, and there is a fertile country, 
bounded by a distant range of sandstone hills, and extending 
between the Levioba and down the Limpopo, to some distance 
below the Nuwnetsi. It ia peopled by Maloios, an offshoot of the 
extonkive Amatonga family, paying tribute to Tmseila. Their 
Eraals are next, well bmilt,-and shaded by trees, in marked contrast 
to the eustom of the Zulu tribes, who cut down every tree near 
their villages with scrupulotix care. | 

The joumey from the conflnence of the Nuanstsi, down tho: 
Limpopo, to the Lipalule River, oceupied ten days, from the 19th 
to the 29th of August, following the right bank, ‘The land is 
eompioenl of a rich fertile eoil, and is sufficiently mised above tha 

VoL xvi, H 
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lnvel of the river fo guard against fover and eaddon imnmistiona. 
Wild cottim ia wory abundant and of singularly good quality, 
growing frequently in bushes 4 or 10 feet high: On the 2Ist and 
tind the left bank waa hewmed in = Lan ecsinncenind aarp 
mountains, the road lying over low broad hills and nndulatix 
flats of forest land. Hare the Limpopo floes ih. e'dsep andiopen 
channel. 

Further on they descended into open rich grass Jands, covered 
‘with Jarge trees, through which the river winds mujestioally in am 
nninterrapted course far away into the distance—a splendid: lond- 
seupe, fresh, green, and enlivened with the most vivid tint. On 

the 29th, through « continuation of this park-like country, they 
marched into a rich district stretching away to the banks of the 
‘Lipaiule, thickly peopled by Amatonga, under the government of 
Madumelan, who commands the Limpopo from:the junction of the 
Lipalnle, and collects the tribute paid by the kraals. betwoun 
the two great rivers—thw Limpopo and the Uneomogazi (Kime 
(ieorge’s River). The land is highly cultivated—sesame, Aolows, 
‘tobacco, castor-oil, hemp, and ground-nuia being raised in great 
(antities. | 

The Limpopo, from the Nuanetei to the Lipalule, will ufforl a 
navigable channel even in the driest season of the year; and: it 
would be quite practicable to use the river ne a way of water 
communicntion, cargoes being towel im fata by steamers with a 
Hight dranght of water. Tho right bank presents great facilities - 
for the Gonstrnotion of m road, and the district being rich and 
allicvinl, it would, if colonized -by ee rapidly become 
fertile and important contre, monopo considerable trade 
with the interior, and connecting with the venatesk by two 
routes, the one hy the Lurita and Zoutpansherg, the other by the 
Li 

The dronded ivetse wan secon om the [9th and 20th of Anguat, amd 
althnugh atts Elton'a oxen were bitten, none of them experienoed 
any bed effects He belevies that the danger of the bite of the 
teele hina fiber, cansperated, The natives do not believe it to be 
universally faial, unless the animal reckons id in low condition, and. 
expdsed giddenly to heavy rnins, A strong, healthy animal rune 
little or no danger. 

Gime of every description abounds on this of the Limpopo’e 
course; buffalo, elophanis, rhinoceros, pt tes 
sobre, ¢land, kopdoo, wild boar, the striped hyena, wild oe 
Toopord, and lionw ; whilo large dragon-fliew and brilliant tmtter- 
fifes are ston fu the vicitity uf water. Cormorants and fith-eagles 
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pooch the rivers; and there-are- white-necked ravens, hornbills, 
green pigeons, paroquets, vultures, hawks, white herons, par- 
tridges, numerous waterfowl, and an infinite variety of small birds 
with gorgeous and striking plumage. 

The hacbab is constantly met with, and, from the enormous bolk 
which some of the treés have attained], they must date hack for 
tinny centuries. Euphorbia, four varicties of fig-tree—one of 
which reaches a largs size, the graceful tamarind, acacias, mimoee, 
the dwarf dato-palm, are the most prominent components of the 
wonkd-londs. The pale-blue lotus is not mucommon, and reeds and 
buirnshes border the water's edge in mony places, The banks are 
fringed with waving foathery-topped gress, while: prickly pours; 
aloes, and cacti form the dense undor-thicket Hanging liunus, 
formidable hook-thorns, and labyrimthine monkey-rope, ‘choke wp 
the “‘ heast-paths;" and a magnificent yellow creeper, convolvuli, 
and various pamaitical planta, cither entwine the gnarled tranks of 
‘the larger trees or are to he seen fixed between the branches. 
‘The district in well drained by deep ravines, and appears ty be 
dry and healthy. 

From this point (the junction of the Lipalule with the Lim- 
to the ses, As Cupt, Elton, single-hunded and without a boat, could 
mike no proctical survey of the lower waters and the bar, ho 
determined to strike across the Lipalule, cross the Unvomogazi, 
and ao rench Delagoa Bay, where there is a Portuguese settlement 
called Torengo Marques. 

On the opposite bank of ‘the Lipalule the party struck through 
a dense bush country, in order to roach a path leading to the 
Uneomogazi. They halted, after walking all-day; by « small pool, 
where elephants and a large herd of buffalo came down to drink. 
Tho next day, the Sist, they still travelled through the mmo 
monotonons jungle, meeting giralfe, gnu, and zebras on their way, 
wad at last fonnd the path. On the Srd they came to a number of 
Amatongs villages, ntar a lake communicating with thy Oneome- 
gezi, Capt. Elion went down to the loke, and pot within abot of 
oo large ball hippopotamus, with Lis head and shoulders ont of the 
water, yawning and clashing his jaws together, A ten-tethe 
pound ballet, and six drachms of fine powder through hin neok, 
finished him; and im hie dying struggles he croesed the lake into 
‘shallow water, pursued try four or five of hie companions, who 
shunted him about, and pttacked | him fiercely, the water all around 
being white with foam, one of the most exciting scone possible. 
‘When be was fairly dead they loft him, and the Amatonga people 

- 
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wore delighted at seeing his huge barrel-ahaped carcase lying on 
the slioal.. | 

The farry across the Uneomogasi i¢ firmed to 9 small chief on 
the river, who drove a terribly hard bargain with the travellors. 
Capt. Elion gave’ him the-Jast piece of cloth, the Iaat knife; and tho 
last string of beads he possessed; and then was obliged to add ten 
bullets, half the last canister of powder, and his own poeket hand- 
kerchief, before the usurious ferryman would. embark the party, 
The ferry-boat was hollowed ont of the trunk of an immense tree, 
and carried the bagrage and eight men with case, in addition to 
‘two Amatongs men who managed the navigation. From this ferry 
fo the sea the outives call it three days’ journey, and here thie 
inignificent river ia running in # ‘navigable channel of deep water 
for almost iia entire breadth of about 600 yards Yet, although it 
falls into Delugoa Bay, almost within sight of Loreng» Marques, 
the Portuguese absolutely turn if tp no account, The river is 
known by varioné names—among them the Dneomogazi and King 
Georges River,—and it has been curiously cotifised with the 

Tt fell to the perseverance. and: good fortune of Mr. St. Vincent 
Erskine to carry down the Limpopo from the affinensa of the 
Iqmalnle to the sea, and prove it to be the river laid down on 
‘Captain Owen's chart ax the Inhampnra; and be also traced the 
opper waters of the Ducomoguzi, | 

Tarning their banks on the latter river, Capt. Elton and his party 
passe] through « thickly wooded grasa country, where lions gare 
them some tronble during the night; and on the 7th of Septum ber, 
in pouring rain, they arrived at the gates of Lorencgs Manqies, 
where the sentry appeared fo havo eome scruples in udimitting a 
party headed by a white man, dressed in on old leathern kilt and 
gaiters, considerably travel-atained, and rather excumbly oyer- 
excited. at his safe arrival at the sea-board. 

The main part of the country travelled. over from tho Lipalula 
Presents an arcnaccous aspect, and consisteof a succession of sy 
of trap, On the rivers, @ soil rich in vegetable matter, and capable 
of constant irrigation, richly repays the agricultural labours of the 
Amatonra, who raise laree cropa of millet, Tice, sesame, grouni- 
tits, pampkins, castor-oil, and Indian hemps, as well aa bananas, 
Granges, limes, onions, and cabbages, The ridges, Toning parallel 
to King George's River, und exianding to the heights commenting 
Torenco Marques, are bounded by dead Asta, and between the vast 
aon of reeds fringing the river's banks and these bluifs tet a sttip 








of pectiliarly rich wail, Imirably adapted for the daltivation of 
cotton, and which at present yields to ‘the nutives extraordinary 
returns: in Aolews and ninize. 

The principal trade at Lorengo Marqnes is in the bonds of a 
French honse, and of the Banyans from Dic. The town is built on 
6 Whule-backed sand-flat, nearly surrounded by water at low tide, 
and is entirely commanded by the neighbouring heights, from 
Which the Portuguese have been threatened by the natives from. 
fime to time, with comparative impunity. The town is enrrounded 
by a wall, and definded by three bastions fronting the land, and 
& bastion at each exireme angle. The feeble garrison consists of 
120 soldiers, and 16 nseless old honeycombed guna. A half-rained 
fort, u ploee Dermes, around which the best houses and the custem- 
house are built, and three parallel streets connected by narrow 
lanes, composs the town of Lorenco Marques, Banyans, half-castes 
from Tndia, a few Europeans, negro soldiers, and a Innge number of 
slaves, constitute the population. Oupt. Elton ascribes the decayed 
condition of the Portuguese possessions on the east coast of Africa 
fo the imeessint intrigue and the evil passions’ aroused. hy the 
ancient slave-trade, to the apathy and incapacity of preceding 
povernments, and to a general dearth of money. 

The entire country, from the Lipsalole to Delagon Bay, is 
inhabited by Amatonga, und by the men of Umseeila, who is the 
paramount ruler of the region extending from the Unoumogasi to 

Tho distance, in a direct line, from the Tati settlement to the 
confluence of the Shashs and Limpopo ia 175 miles, thence to 
the Limpopo falls 60), thence (o the Nuonetzi 119, from the Nuenstzi 
to the Lipalule 110, and from the Lipalnle to Lorengo Marqnes 
165. The total direct distance of the five divixidns of the journey 
combinod ia thus 629, and Capt. Eten estimates the distance actially 
travelled over at 964 miles in 52 marching days. Ho says that, 
with six months’ preparation, ho will undertake to sioamers 
aod flats to the Nuonetzi in fifteen days, and connect with a wagon 
road, by way of Zoutpansbarg, to the Tati, a journey which whould 
be made easily in fifteen more, or thirty dave in all. He believes 
that the unheaslthiness of the Limpopo and tha const has boon 
preatly exaggerated, 

Tho Papor will be printed entire, with the anthor's map, in tho 
*Jonrnal,’ vol xii, 

Sir Barrie Poexe eid i} micht be of intereet to note the remorimble 


ilustration affonied th tl hintness of m early foryetton 
romans by Dotoe, * 17 rf 7 dal rp seat mtr o arente Sinsiatnn 
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ls Geseeibes ts the book: as kaving been & boomer or filituaéur ty tho dasa ot 
James TT, who, alter acting as a one pathogen? Jr toe tha [indinn 
th wrecked on of Madagasear, With ‘ha Matbvof tha eartivine 
crow he built « boat and rials Bel way 63 ‘sa Span Chast: wikehte Mei pate 
trode] ematy ie equtiry which might very well be desctibed in the words 
‘of Captain Flton's Tourual, or in ‘the; terms which Dr. Livingstone used in 
i gama Ageia between the Zambeai Gilly und the acs. mh i 
a rich, allavi tropical country, until er ee a eee 
hich they had to climb-to the top-of thu falls kis on ap alerepioe 
the qourse of the great river which they jul : 
them eet on to a sand reco white they were very eh ere. by thn 
lions and other wild ye pee ee greatly Seo wun oF tie 
anany dazu’ Parmer fay at lengili made their wey to the 
welilonnts on the west const of Africa, Tie interest of this rormnes jay iu 
this, that there was ground for «upp that De Foe never wrote one of bis 
novels without somo enbétratum of uct | rom. the stories tie 
had beard from voraders and travellers whom he mot ai the tavern about 
London. It was a very curious fact, that the < ion a the oonrtr 
this altocat forgn en story might seem to he taken from. the acconnts piven 
pHir Roderick Mnrchison from the narratives of men like Livingstone sod 
traveller whose journal had just been read, 
“Me Fac Gatcros sald, twenty-five years ago thi: map of the country 












af the geegray 


ciae win be fist bo map so repel Sy Gin aiaice or the Penae 
and the other representing the eae ea aa known af the present time; for’ 
the twenty-five or thirty pears that had elapeed eoairoberenbmtd oer 
the progress of rors by had teen immense, In the Arete marion 
‘im, north sow in Atscealla i all parts of the wokds erek nbiae 
ian ay ee wi ke snes mg with his 
* Cie me 
imitation. Previons to 1 the limit of African travel : ee 
the soulh, wna dey. seit oneaty, ty the . 
haters ation. “tact hick = 
one knew where, to the northward i bar 
over sgain,—tha case of tho. 
“ooh pedro ing tr that wa Bot 
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Mr aaa ptaatagamligeg oo 
oft nent thee which the Limpopo Deas lu its course to the wea. 

. Crzwexts M said Captain Pep Elion Semen hel ae eae 
Sash ihe cak caresenl hei dha tipeee part oo river, that Ive sue mes 
observations for 

Thee Paesvices salil the Information affurded by Captain Elton's Journal 
formed o great stride in hice] knowlidgs. The curious favrallet which 
‘Bir Barilo Prem bad discovered. between (aloe i of Captain 5 and 
ag ty enti wie Patipisaa entails ake oe cab a rol gon 
try) Gane Wi re We pal B] 
bad fre et Gi eer aa atin He | codices 
Acimimal Holla eailor-tiky wieh that J sheuld extund h a conit ead | 











& good harbour; let he was afraid 1 sae turdly cousitent wich 8:0 
ants soa to bein the 


eer se 
aur tinea bat tes 
corr ary Svae eeatnohi ind ome apiee Phage a 
inthe interior, worn almost [oat at ni] 





hardly e 

Scag Seca gctenisat Wo the Gedo a4 De Maun this ory subj 

Heke senna Damen maked the Souety to record their thanks within 
vary , pap 

Afr, Grange Fame wished toioform the Merti 

the east coast of Africa up to Intimnds 26°, Ho teeull a 

®ationing a party of men on Inyak Island, side bes ie ee Bey, Wie 

Hendi, in seeertion of thy claim. The pluwe bad the reputation of being 

wretched hole, which might accoumt for some apparent indiffermes about it, 

bot its importance had not been lost alight of is tee proper quarter, 





Second Meeting, Noeember 2th, 1871. 


Mitor-Geymur Si HENHY (. RAWLINSON, uc, PLesmext, 
in the Chair. 


Exrcrioxs-—Lieutenant Wiliam dé Wieeleslio Abney, 22. Hon, EF. 
Bireh ; Cherles de la Harre Bodenkam; Captain Alezunder Bineers > 
Samuel Constantine Burke; Liententut Reginald Chalmer, 00th Moyal 
Rifles; Arthur Cockshott, mca. : Liewtenant Gustacus W, Berry Collia, 
‘Gth Royal Hegiment ; Ree. James W. Cook ; Charles Cowper, c.1a.01 } 
Hearg Anjestus Cowper; William Campbell Eyton; James Murray 
Foster ; Captain John Clinton Groene, t.4.; Edgar Christmas Harvie ¢- 
George Fo Head: Dr. Heuderam ; Rot del eagalinesee nse eo. 
Tames Fok Hereby, 0.0, Head Master of Eton College: 1p 
Johnston Robert Jones ; Eagar Suku Dovid Ludlow Hey Map, 
Bu. Bartel de Mathews: Ediand Ellie Morris; H. W. Mosley, 4 - 


—--— 


ip2 ACCESSIONS TO LIBRARY AND MAP-LOO3, Sow, 37, 1872, 
Tomes William Patterson, 0..; Eidtoard P. Philpott, wi, urn; L 


Colonel Churles Rowley Piatt; Robert Reid, LA, £.25.; damew Shool- 
bred; Howry Slade, Surgeon e.x.; Major C..B, Euan Swith ; Albert 
Stephani, Knight of Bederkesa, tin, run, Seoretary to the Chamber 
of Commerce and Indostry for Silesia; Captain Herbert Sieeort, 





arth Regiment ; iW. BP. Sutton, Fs... &o.; Lieul,.Colonel the Hen. 


Charles Sunyth Vereker ; Hobert Watt, cu. ; Joseph Wiggins. 


Accessioss TO: THE Liszany rnou Nov. 13ta 10 Nov 27 ru, 187). 
— Ollanta; an Ancient Inca Drama.’ Translated from the original 
Quiekua by C. BR. Markham, on, 1871. Donor the author. ‘Dus 
mest di escursione alle Costa Belgiche, ote. By Comm. Cristo 
foro Negri. Firenze, 1871. Donor the anthor. *Notes on Chinese 
Literatnre.' By A. Wylie. Shunghae, 1967; and ‘The Chinese 
Recorder.’ By 8, L. Baldwin, in Foochow. Donor H. EB. Holling- 


worth, Esq. * Papers.on the Eastern and Northen Extensions of 


the Gulf Stream." From the German of Petermann, Freedon and 
Mihry, By Captain R. H, Wyman and EF. 8. Knorr. W nehington, 
By GR. Niemann, 1871. Donor the anthor. 


Accesioys To Martoom aisce Tue tusr Mecrixa of Noyes 
iSrH, 1871.—Chiness Map of China in $2 parts, published in 1862, 
By King-Hang-Low, Acting. Governor of Hoo-peh. Topography 
of China and neighhbourmg States, with Table of Geopruphical 
Positions, Map of the Now Conise of the Yellow Hiver, on 4 
sheets. By Ney Elias, jun, rence, All the above presented by 
H. G. Hollingworth, Fsy, Msp of Thesmly, on 2 sheots: Tr 
H. Kieport. Presented by the author. Map of Turkey im Europe, 
on 4 sheets, by H. Kicpert. Presented by the atithor, Govern- 
ment Survey of India, 5 quarter sheets, viz, 1, s._—la, 6.0.—~B, 6, 
—#, 2R—125,a.w. Presented hy Her Majesty's Secrotary of State 
for India. Forest Map of Mysore. Prosented by Her Mijesty's 
Secrotary of State for India, Map of Anatralia on & sheaty By. 

The President, after 5 few prefatory remarks, road the following 
letters from Dr, Kitk to the late Sir Roderick Murchison and to 
*Theak: Srr <Regrend ‘“fantthar, 25th Sank. 1571, 

“Yoo will soo, by the nocomni sent to the Foreion (ime it lifficnl ij 
hare prong 7 yin be ine atl exit of Opi) feat ter oe Cae 
| = 7 








: i news received for some time } | 7 
ie eins te getting Say rte aD Lig Rentmmente 

“AML T can vay is, that f lock reports from Hit place: guithier be tor fis 
Asub friend Moliamed bin Gharib) bed arrived ; but there wasa story, which 1 


= 
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think worthless, to the effect that they were both to go round the south end: 
by wap ot Werle 
“| can yet pet no correct. account of Manyoma : erate eit RADEE ko tee Ss 
find ne one whe has ben thor Ihave sen people who hare crossed the 


| from Ujipi, aod the Man EATAVALS HE aut, but it 
Tanganyika jij, seen Epi tai vh ting 


“1 am glad that tho governor of Unyanyembe is to be removed: bo is the 


ont on whom the war there ts laid ,and if he hed been killed we should all 
eitiaied. 


MMe Sisley at I be and in the fisht, tat th Aralis bates 

f wis ver in tho 0 

dened him : cas OE bis yea eee killed, but he eecaped. His- prospect of 
on, is at present sixall, but I really cannot sty where be desines to go 


“to; be tever discloand his plans here. f sent np letiens for Dr. Livi 


under his care, and put also the things (of the socond lot, the first has renched 
Mi aaa et wedlegtlandaag ers 

fancy he will make a point of meeting Livingstone first; but whether, 
having sexn what is best to do, he will push on or come back, T ounnut. any, 
Ho was ill of fever when be wrote, bat haa got prt well. 
“The num who came down totum tomorrow, and to be ther in 
Derante Fira ny, fee Wbaiaced be Se, aid wines: Rint Sond uty. 

“ Beliove me, dear Sir Hori, yours mus alacerty, 


“Myx Lozp, + Zansilar 2m Bent. Teri, 
Lettura Tocnived i who bt On be 
about ion ner tages ate ka disaster thet hast befullen the Arab 
settlement there, aul that will in all Hkelihood stop the road to Ujiji and 
Ramee for some time to come. 
| “All accounts agme as to the main facts ; but natrrally the letters written 
by Air, Seren an Arnerioan | es aro thie mist 
clounwtantial and reliable. Pein tadobtd tee Wobh, ‘the American 
Const here, for some detaila relatad in those letters, which. will, no doubt, 
bo publishe:l in fall elsewhere, Brictly the position is this—the Amb 
of the interior, whose centre is Unyanyumbe, has for some time bem lod ly 
a get of svuriclons unprine! pled ruen, whose atte of extortion, both on natives 
andl the poorer Arabs, have for some time tack teen complained pig yee 
who ia impotent to interfere at such a» distance, ay long 
go well for the Arabs. A chief, sateen 
oy bg sat see Karague, fell wader the dis U 
ane eatthons, and Me was attocke:| in «tue ooure Sih forer of 
hold the blockaded 






tar were Kil oliidiie tan rwent of tha 
See re ay nee : ‘2 


family here. The Arab retecat soon became a rout, and 
much property was lost. Fortunately Mr, Stanley who was weak and il 
from fever, minazed to return tp Unyanyembo, but he was abanduned by tho 





Arahe, whose cuninet he spmke of as cowardly in the extreme, 

wiisay Malena coin eae of Dr Living 
mw a when wa 

fester minder (sar bike suai ibis cache ier sic thai thre wos 

arumcur that Mabonied oN ells and the white man (D . Livingstone) 

would cume back from Man | ee et 
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were, dint the da alter setting oat for Digi, and the poo worn . 
tek to Unyanyets hae T have Lise foith now in the Sheikh Sa 

‘Gatlin, nod shall write to Mr. Stanley, who will probably not have bom: Sila 
ies Gos eee an al ) him to make endl armpetne ih ob 
oe tthe Ranestatvar Af ot, to.act for me to the best of hin 
molecting them from plunder ; but in auch o wtete of things ws 
mest forttmate if they have cseapod, amd over reach their 


desiinatia 
SThas aaseares iN Wlacy Sh Hike sateen ck ot two, amd ehonkd ‘be 
nhie to accomplish the jommey easily in areenty cit auvanty-Sve diy Seay the 
= mo fer ie open and good ari fees . 
ee the Arab jrory trie the ee ae of uflkine is mosl serious; 
they ha we now settled far up im the country, and collected about them 
thousands of alaves drawn from the country itech: : tee they ea di wt 
ac ee ee Sk EE. eee ee 








ES Sono Chaantuershats 
oa dc., 


Kimx, 
| “Acting Paulithea! Agent and Consul for Zanaiier. 
“Fant Groneilte” 


RP. Bestow said this was oot the first dime that disturbances 
had out between the Amb truliag ommmunities and the mative uf 
Payenpeahs aid Unyamwetl, The present make ot see stens continus 
foe two or three years; but if Livi io Wished to avoi pane ies 
that district there wenld he no difficulty in his retaruing y the south of 
ako ‘Taoneanyika. As tho sean thie: a white man like Liv | 


Take ormtine. 
Aid epeukin the native languages, would be able anfely to pass through 





Devin trac Were than read — 


l.—Nates on an Exploration of the Twlil el Safi, the Voleanic Region 
teat of Danngcus, anit the Umm Nirdie Carve. By Capiain BR, FP. 
Buenros, Medalliet nos, 
| Ammons, "| 
Ox Wednesday, May 24,1871, we—that is to say, Mr. Charles. P. 
Tyrwhitt Dmko ond I—loft Damusens, intending to commence a 
tour through the Hauran Mountain (Jebel Durie Haurdny by an 
Xp. i tion of the Tuhil ol Safi. Little need be ‘sid Concerning or 
firat eight days of ana ie: ee well-worn ling, except that we 
found the mountain, like Syria Palestine generally, explored na 
ta the gurface in certam well-worn lines, and elsewhere absolutely 
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unknown. My frisni’s map of the tour will he « considerably ac 
to our seanty geographical knowledge of the Trachonitic . 
_ We eketched daring that week some 1%) inseriptions, inelnding 
three in tho Paimyran dialect. We ala dug under the tower of 
Bassos at Shakkah, the Saccea of Ptolemy, aud we found thut hers, 
-asat Palmyra, the desd were mummified. ‘Three long inseriptions, 
in Greek hexameters und pentameters, give all possible information 
‘shout Basecs, and the date of his death is gonerally placed im a.m, 
176. On Friday, May 26, we amended the quaintly fashioned 
fumulus ‘ef clay, or rather indumted mud, sprinkled over with 
scorim, which the people call Tell Shuyhin, from the hely man. 
whose tom crowns the summit, The importance of ihie feature 
has been greatly under-estimated in all our maps. A view from the 
south-west, where it appours 4 huge legless arm-chair, at once slows 
that the Leja or Refuge, the Argob of the Hebrews and the Western 
Trachon of the Greeks and Romans, ja mostly the eift of the ‘Tell. 
Shayhain. It is, in fact, u lava-bed, a stone torrent poured out by 
this yoleano over the ruddy-yellow clay and the limestone Boor of 
the Hauran Vailey, whilst in later ages the surfaco has been mixdi- 
fied hy the action of the elements. Dr. Wetzstein rightly defines 
the limits of the pyriform “ Mal Paiz,” placing “ Brak * town (Bardk 
or the Cisterna) on the north wt the stalk of the pear, Umm el Zaytun 
on the east, Zora (Dar'ah) at the westernmost edye, and Rivmat ol 
Lohfto the south, Buthe feeds the Loja with a “ grosser Isynstrom," 
proceeding in an sriificially straight line from Jebol Kulayb, and 
flowing from south-east to north-west. We ascertained, by careful. 
inspection, that this feature does net exist. At Kanawat, the ancient 
Kenath and Canuthu, Mr. C. F. Tyrwhitt Drake secured the fine 
altar-head of bazalt now lying in the rooms of the Anthropological 
Institute. At the noble ruins of Si'x were found two Palmyran 
inscriptions, showing that the Paluoyrene of Ptolemy extended ta the 
south-west, far beyond the limits usually osigned to it by the 
moderns. We then sacended tho Kulayb for the purpose of mapping 
the tops of many craters which appeared to be seattered im can- 
fusion. Viewed from the height of the Libunts, the Anti-Libanne, 
and the Hounin, this mountain appears like a dwarf pyramid, 
studding the crest of w lumpy blue wall, and it is popularly 
supposed to be the apex of the runge which paleographers have 
identified with the Ptolomeian:.“* Alzadamus Mons."* ‘I’he nate is 
errontetely written Kulayb, meaning “little dog," and i* mixpro- 








* See, however, Dr. Wetzatem-(p. 00), IT avoid making extracts from, his 
tzetllent ‘Reizebericht,” aml ny loistshe monet ace employed iv translating we 
soils Te. 
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nounced Kulayyib. The orthography is Enlayh, “little heart," or 
“timing point,” and the latter is doubtless the correct somes, as tho 
central ridge of the Jebel Haurin here dropa southwards into un 
upland valley, One nearer view El Kulayb has one peoulinrity 
where all the cones are barren heaps of red and yellow mativr, it is 
feathered with trees wp to the summit. Alitile south of the apex 
we found « diminntive crater opening eastwards: The anercid 
thowed 415° lower than the summit of the Cedar Block, the 
Brestest altiinde in Syria and Palestine ; the BP. 205-50? (ten, 
Th"), and the hygrometor supplied by M. Casella stood at 0°. 

The commit of El Kulayb gave ta two valuable observations. 
The apparently confused scatter of volcanic and crmtered hill and 
hillock feli into an organized trend of 336° to 176", or nearly north: 
and south, ‘The same phenomencn wat afterwards noticed inthe Safi: 
Region, and in its outliers, the Tuli el Safi, which lie hard ypou 
emuiridian. ‘Thna the third or easternmost great range separating 
the Mediterranean from the Enphrates Desert, does not run paralle) 
with its neighbours the Anti-Libanus and the Libanua, which are 


disposed north-east and south-west, 


The second point of importance is that the * Turning-point 
Mountain” is not the apex ofthe Jebel Duniz Huurin. To the 
sant appeared a broken tange whose several heights, boginwing 
from the north, worn -— 

1, Toll Tjinnh bearing 28°, and so called: from its villuge. Though 
not found in Dr. Wotzstein'a nap, it is rendered tematkable bya 


heap of ruins, looking from afar like a cairn, and it is backed by 


the Dim Mannin hill bearing 94°, 
4. The Tell, rock und fountain of Akriba (Dr. Wetzatein's 
Akraba), hearing 112° 30, 


a. Tell Rubdh, bearing 119°; and 

#. Tell Jafaeh, 5 table-mountain with a cairn at the end, hearing 
1279-30". 

During tho evurse of the day we possed between Nos. Jand 4, and 
We assured onrselvou that our observation with a pocket goniometer 
and epirit-level, taken from the summit of Fl Ruluyb, was not fas 
Wrong in assigning 300 fost of Greater altitude to Toll Tjdnah, 
But though the * Turming-point Mountain " iy not the apox of the 
Haurin highlands, it conceula the Steater elevation from those 
Manding either woon the crest of tho Hermon, or in any part of the 
Auranitis Valley. 

A visit to the eastern settlements facing the Enplirates Doeert! 
fonvinoed ua that the Jebel Duniz Maurin haa reatl changed 
sinice it was described by travellors and tonrists Until the lies 
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it began to be oceupied by the Druzes, whom poverty and oppres- 
Bion drove from their original seats in the Wady Taym and npan 
the slopes of the Libanus und the Hermon. During the last five 
years not less than seventeen villages have been rapagpled, and 
in the ‘autumn of 1806 some 700 or 800 families fled to this safe 
retreat. We can hardly wonder at the exodus, when we are told. 
that nearly half the villiges of the Jayddr district. the ancient 
Iturea, eleven ont of twenty-four, have been within twelve 
months ruined by the usurer and the tax-gatherer. It js hardly 
necessary to dwell upon the short-sighted policy which drives an 

industrious peasantry from ite hearths and homes to distant settle 

ments, where defence ia much more easy than offences; anid where, 

a8 Cromwell eaid of Pease Burn, “ten men to hindar are batter than 

& hundred to make their way.” | 

Ou the evening of Weinesday (May Sist) we reached Shakkah, 
the ancient Baccus, still showing extensive ruins and anndry fing 
specimens of Hatranic architectures, especially the honso of Shaykh 
Hasan “Brahim, with ita coped windows and its sunken court. 
Here wo were received by the Druze chief, Kabalin ol Eala‘éni. 
This person had mot us at Kanuwét, and had promised an eseart to 
Timm Nirin. THe now warned us that his people were on had terme 
with the Ghiyds Beilawin, who were in their summer quarters, the 
Ruhbah Valley, distant only abont 15 geographical milea from 
the cave, Presently we found out that his only object wae to urge 
an exorbitant demand for somo ten horsemen—a Jess number 
would four to travel. We at once determined to make our potul de 
dfpart the little village of Taymi, lying about § miles to the south- 
tant. It was out of our way, but the Shaykh Yusuf Sharaf had 
shown himself qur friend. In justice to the Druxes I must remark: 
that Kabalin el Kala’éni was the «ole base exception to tho hospi- 
tality of his race, and to the national affection with which thay 
regard! their old friends and sllica the English. And ag & proof 
that hit conduet was generally reprobated, six youths, the sons uf 
Shaylehs, or chiefs at onoo volumtexred to eeaort ms, and refused all 
rota tneration, 

Our first stop was to dismiss all the bouches inutiles + thy next waa 
to secure a Bedawi guide, and two camels for carrying grain and 
water. Our own little party thus consisted of Mr. 0. F, Tyrwhitt 
Drake, myself, atl a ¢ingle attendant—Habib Jemayyil, a Syrun 
youth of good family, from about Bayrnt, who bad, during a year 
and a half, moro than once proved his plnck. We had » poor 
chance sgainst 200 or 300 Bedawin, a forve which the handita can 
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always muster, and the valmo of the mares monnted by our eadort 
Oferge, Still the offer wes intended. as an act of civility, and we 
Despite the stiff scirocco, which timrred the outlines of thy 
iistant highlands, before heantifnlly erisp and clear we left Tayimi 
af1.50 Pac, on Friday, June 2nd, The bridle-poth lod past-sundry 
email -villuges of Druzes to the wellilefined Wady Jahjéh, which after 
min: discharges eastward into the basaltic outcrop, known ua El 
Harrah, the “hot” or“ burnt land,” One hour's ride over rough 
but not diffienlt ground placed us at the Kri'a, whieh: ie simply 
a lava-torrent, showing volcanic dykes, escondary craters, and 
blow-holes, with barrows arbitrarily disposed at all angles. ‘The 
fre normal forms, the long barrow and the round barrow, ars 
sketched by Dr. Wetzstein (p. 13). Ho considers them in ba bige 
bubbles, whose roticnlated surface is alinost invariahly blown off at 
the top, or split along the ridge, by tho bursting of the ynses whieh 
nes of the rashes at the summits, and of the clefis which divide. 
the lengths, seom to arene that the mere contraction of the cooling 
mass ia sufficient to part and aplit it; moreover, not a fow hare, 
‘eros cracks aa well aa longitudinal fiesnres, 
_ Evidently the basaltic formation of the Trmchons is of younger 
date-than that of the Hermon. An. ustive yoleani presupposes the 
neighboorhood of tha sea or of some lure lake. This. onthroak 
probably belongs to the days when the Eastern Desert—a flat 
stoneless trot extending from tho Trachonitia to the Enphrates— 
waaa mighty inlet of the Indian Ocean. The northern limit of tris 
extinct Mediterranean nay be found in the range of limestones and 
sundatones, the furthest outlicrs of the anti-Libanns, upon wh 
southern und eastern: part: Palmym is built, and which rune xg 
Suklineh esatward to the actual valley of the Great River. At tha 
nivor known os Kuer el Hayr; in the Jayrud-Palmym Valloy, J 
fomnd the stone cotpesed mainly of scallope or pectines so loowely 
We crossed the K'ri'a in 55 minutes, and entered the Naka’. rolling 
gronnd of loose ruddy-yollow soil, the detritus of basalt which, 








twehours.. We then ascended a hill-how. which in Spain would 
Pe termed « “Loma,” and foll into Ei Harm; the «uly difference 
in the aspect of the land was o trifle more of stone, whilet the 
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haxalt was cither Inmp-black ar mow-white with the qeual cryptic 
gam. ‘These people borrow frau tho Bedawin 4 mame for every 
mmlification of terrain, however trifling. The lands to the north 
—#. mixture of clayey soil and stone—are. called El Hirmiyyah ; 
the stony ground to the east is the Wa'ar, the mul ponerio term; 
and still on our right ran the rocky Wady el K’ri'u, which we had 
crossed and left southwards 

Here wo had our firat fair view of tho Sufi. The little voleanie 
block, with ite seven main aummils, ie well laid down in. outlina | 
Dr, Wetzstem (p. 7), amd to its south is am outlying seattor of 
oonos and craters, which the Drure youths called Tuhil eb Safa, o 
term naturally confined to the northern offsets at Damasons; where 
no others can be seen, <A deeper blackness made the Safé stand. 
eolspicnotsly out of the Harrah: bere the latter is o rolling wute 
of dark basalt, broken by and dotted with lines ond voine: of 
yellow clay, bone-dry at this season, and shimmering in. the summer 
wut. These veins are generally known as *Ghedir,” or hollows 
where water stagnates, The trend ia north-east to the Ruhbah, 
# long waving streak of argillaceous formation. Tu the far distanse, 
extending from east to south-east, and mised by refraction ahove 
the middlo ground of fat toszelt which lay beyond onr polling 
volcanic foreground, gleamed the sunlit horizon of the Euaphratus 
Desert—that mysterious tract never yot crosaend by European foot. 

Here we began to appreciate the precautionary measures by 
which tho old Roman soldiery kept the Hedawin at bay. Far to ~ 
the casi, and in the: heart of the Harrah, which is bisected by a 
military mad, are shown their outetations, Khirbat ol Bayz, EL 
Odayeiyyeb, and Nimdrah, which mast have been impregnable to 
the wild man, and behind which lay the waterless waste investing 
the fortile regions of Syria. But whilst civilization in thes lands 
shbe and flows, the Bedawi exerts a cmetant presstre from without: 
the moment he finds a weak place lw rushes af it with ruim in hie 
van and barbariam in his rear.. Hence, aceording to no les an 
authority than Napoleon the Great, the ephumeral tenure of empire 
in olden Weet Asia, As has been shown onder modern rule the 
Bedlawt is lord of the land, and he will remain so til wome strange 
Enropesn power revives thy strong system of the Romans. 

The next march was peculiarly severe, Wo left our hard beds: 
nt 44m, and o fow yards of udvance showed tts the “ Ghadir Abu) 
ae the * Hollow of the Father of Breeches,” whero we hod 

heen promised water, This deep depression in a shallow wady: 
underlies a heap of rock which forms the right bank, and. the, 
yellow enriace of caked and curling silt proved to ua that it had 
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‘been bone-iry for the last six weeks, Here we again fell into the 
“Sultant,” « main trick which we had Jost during the night ¢ and, 
after haif-an-hour, we struck Hl Nabash, a depressian in the alone 
with the shapoloss rnins of a ecttlement-‘upon Both huiks, ‘They 
bending to the south-cast, where o network of paths converged, wn 
struck, at G acs, the Ghadir ol Ka'al: thus expanding a total of 
f-hours 4 minutes upon a march which, all assured ta, may be 
covered by Iadén camels in 6 hours to 6 hours 30 minutes. This 
basin is, according ta our guides, the drainage point of the Wady 
ol K'ré'a, at this season a mere sink withont watershed : trending 
east and west, if ix about 00 yards long and some 4 feet deep: it 
‘does not outlast the year, and its highest water-mark is nod mone 
than 4 feet above the actual level where it would flood tha eastern 
dlay-plain. 

We spent an enjoyable: 50 minutes at the water, and then the 
watch showed 7:15 a. Wo retmoed onr steps, and fell into 
the Baut, or whip-thong. This is a line of drab-co ted olay, 
which subtends the western Lobf or ruins of the northern Tuli! 

. * * . * 

After 1 hour 50 minutes tp the Sant, which often became 9 Bentier 
Pf stones apparently swept down from the Lohf, we ined sharp to 
fhe right, and cremsed the lava-ridge, where it had a break: here 
it waa subtended by several parallels which bore much the appear- 
 enee-of earthworks und cavaliers, Within was a grim and grizzly 
sceno of voleanio ruin and devastation, a landscape epoiled and 
broken to pieces; here Shastly white, there gloomiest black. and 
hoth glowing under the gay-aun of u Syrian June.. The altitude 
wre that of Damasous city, but the light sweet breath of the north 
‘Ceneed when wo left the Ghadir, and thy shope, nt well as ihe 
cimponents of the “Wa'ar,” or ‘Trachon, admirably condemned 
the heat: the air danced and reckod, affecting man and beast with 
intolerable thirst. All was bare of Bedawin: ai the Rajm é] 
Shalshal, however, where we rested in a shady flesurs, we tugrain 
aaw traces of our friend on the dromedary, 

We were presently surprised, wt 4.20 ra, by seeing the advanced 
pariy spring suddonly from their horses, and by hearing thn wel: 
come words,“ Com Ninin.” The transit of tho ugly monctonons 
* Wa'ar” bad occupied four hours twenty-Gve ininntes, and the duy's 
journey a total of cight hours fifteen minutes, From. Tayi wo 
had spent seventeen hours, which result was a distance of 23} 
direct geographical miles, | 

The feature, concerning which we hod heant eo Tmany curicns 
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and pontradictory tales, leq at the wastern foot of a fang-shaped, 





searped and round-tepped block, which the Arahs called El “irs; 
from ita likeness to a grinder-tooth, Occupying the eastern slope 
of a rounded hillock of basalt, the myeterions eave opens to the 
&e8. (129°), with a natural arch of trap which at first sight appear. 
artificial and It is fronted by acirenlur hollow of clay, to which 
mule ateps lead from the stony eastern edge. There is another: 
approach from the west, and both show that at times the water is 
extensively used. All above this cave is dry aa the eand of Sind - 
after rain, however, there is evidently a drainage from the fronting 
haain into the cave. 

The floor, costed with shallow dry mud, ia of ropy and other 
basalt, and the slope is easy and regular. Tho roof shows a longi- 
tudinal ribbing as if the breadth had been nearly doubled, A 
sensible widening, with » lozenge-ahaped pier, the rock being left 
to act as column, ancceeds the low and narrow udit through which - 
& man must creep. Passing from this bulge to df second shaft, 
after total of 200-yards we reach the water, a ditch-lke channel, 
averaging 4 fret in breadth, with mastabahs, or flat benches of 
ent rock, on either side, varying from 2 to 6 feet wide, Tho lina 
then bent at an angle of 50° to the xxx. Here, by plunging his 
head below the water, and by raising it beyond where the Toot-spine 
descended, my companion found) an oval-shaped chamber, still 
traversed by the water. He could not, however, reach the end ; 
t littl: beyond this point the arch ceiling and the water met. The 
supply was perfectly sweet, and the thermometer showed 71° to 
72° Pahr., the air being 74° Fahr.; the atmosphere was close and 
dank, and the basalt roof was dripping, ‘The water varied in depth 
from 4 few inches to. mid-thigh, and the taped longih was 140 
feet. Thus the total length of the tunnel was $40 feet; but it muy 
be greater. According to the Arba, it js supplied by springs ms 
well as by rain, and the hottest seasan fails to dry it. 

This curious reservoir ix evidently natural, mt it bus. been 

We are now at the southern limit of the northern Tuldl ol Safi, 
@ projection from the Safi Proper, the eastern Tpdyer af the 
Classics, which apparently has been so purzling to modern trang 
lators, Strabo (Lib. xvi. cap. 2, para. 20, Hamilton and Fuloonmr - 
London, Bohn, 1857} saya; “ Above (read “beyond ") Damascus are 
the ito hilly called Trackones (read “the so-called Trachones, namely 
‘the twin Wa'ars of the Leji and tho Safi"); those towards the parte 
(te. south and south-east) of Damasens, occupied by Arabians aud 
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caves extending to a great depth. One of these caves (Uiam Nirvan?) 
iz capable of coniutining 4000 thieves.” Pliny (vol. L chap. 16. 
Tetrarchies. The * Revolt of the Trachonitis’ iz the snbiect of an 
Essay hy Josephus (* Antiquities of the Jews,’ Book xvi. chap, 1). 
Ptolemy (chap. xv. Table iv.) montions amongst Syrian nionntains 
the Alsadamus, whose centre wonld be in =, long. 71°, and in 
8. Ist. 33", and the Bathanes Provincim (Bataniyyah or Bashan) ii 
eujus orientali parte est Sacewa (Shakkah). Et bujas. sub Als- 
damom Montom aunt Trachonii Arabea"” Popular works: (#7. 
Smith's *Clossical Dictionary,’ sub vere) of conrse repeat that. 
Trachonitis was “for ihe mosi part a sandy desert intersected by 
two ranges of rocky monntains cilled Trachones.” Similarly in 
the * Qoucise Dictionary of the Bible," Trachonitia is represented ti» 
have included * the whole of the modem province (!) called El-Lejwh, 
with a section of the plain (7) southward, and also » part of tho 
western (add ¢astern) declivity of Jebel (Duriz) Hauran. This may 
explain Strabo's two ‘T'rachones." Onur fortnight’s excursion will, it 
iq hoped, introduce a correct topography for future wrilers. ‘The 
fact is that the Safi or Eastern Trachon, together with the western, 
that is to say the Leja Proper, would be included in the Tetrarchy 
of Trachonitis, which thus extended from-Auranitis or the Hauran 
Valley to the Desert of the Eaphrates, 
"The shape of the Tuldl el Safi rezion is pyrifomm, like the Leia ; 
the lone El Mafradah forms the stalk: the bluif end to the north 
ia the Tell Shimiit together with its dependencies, whilst to the 
north-west the: boundary is the Arz el Jahiehshiyyah, looking like 
the dry bed of a torrent, brown anil miststained. We did nit Tay 
down the eastern limit, but the villagers of Dhumayr pointed out 
cortain Istirit or mmamed cones depending upon the Coun Hakibel. 
This frontier may perhaps be extended to the Jebel Says bordering 
upon the Hamid Region. | 

Weset out at 5 aM. in a cool weet wind, ma! img north fir the 
great red ecinder-heap known as Umm el Ma'szah (Mother of the 
She-oat), After 1 hour 35 minutes, in which we covered perhaps 
44 direct geographical miles, we halted for observations nt the fons 
of the cons, and then we fell into the trodden way which winds 
round to ite weet. After 20 minutes, of glow march, we directed 
the camelmen to make straight for the Bir Kasam, whilst we’ 
asconded the ‘Toll \"Akir, hy. the Bedawin pronounced El ‘Ajir- 
Usually known as the Shaykh ef Tuldl, this “Hend-man of tho 
Hilleke” rises some 7 statute miles from the Umm el Ma'ueah. 
We then rode up in 1 hour 26 minutes to the foot of the cone, 
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which springs from a high’ plane, with large outliors tronding- to 
the nth with a littl westing. Some minntes were apent in stiff 
climbing up the ridgey surface of thoroughly burnt soorim, Tho 
angle of the sorth-western slope was 19° 30, that of the morth- 
eastern 22°: the southern ramp up which we walked showed 
22° HY and \the stoniest part ubove the luteral folds mached 24°. 
We then ascended the eastern or highest point, for a better 
Prospect of the peculiar acene before us, Viewed from this eleva- 
tien the volcanic Tells and craters, modern tertiary and plelocens, 
which before seemed scattered in wild coufusion, fell into three 
regular lines, disposed nearly north and south. The middle Tango. is 
represented by the Umm Ten (Mother of an Ear), 80 called because 
the table-top has a projection at one end, a kind of * oock-nose,” 
hreaking the straight line of features. About the contre of the line 
stands the“ Monarch of the Mounts," and to the south project: the 
“ireund the Raghayleh Blocks. ‘The plain was. silt upon o lime- 
atone floor, explaining how from afar a yellow shest appears spread 
to the very bases of the cones and pyramids, Tho latter rise from 
this storile investment in naked hoapa, black and white, red and 
yellow ; they are table-topped and saddle-backed, as well ss conical, 
whilst inky dots show the smaller fumaroles and sable bars and 
lines the conneoting ridges of basalt, All the Tells, especially 
thoes to the north-west, project immensely long black tuila ta the 
east. The zebra-like stripes of black and white are the affect of 
the regularly blowing west wind, which dispose the fine and com- 
tummted dnet of the shells produced about the Swamps, in thin 
shevts over the western slopes of the cones, whilst tho Intter sliclter 
the basalt eround to thoir leo or east. 

After inspecting the 'Akir, we had a truly wearying and monoton- 
ons march over the hilly plains to the west. The Druzes. as nanal, 
rode forwaris, leavine us to follow with the camels, and- every hour 
and 9 quarter of march obliged na to divmount, tiring us by want of 
exertion, At last, after three hours thirty minntes of actual riding, 
We camo upon the scorched yellow white fat of the Kala'at and Ayn 
Kasam (tho Fort and Hill of un Oath), concerning which I cannot 
discover & trace of Arab tradition. We reathed the fort in thirty 
minutes, and thus ended our total of seven hours forty-cight minutes, 
the work of that day. We had gTeat trouble in finding the well 
10° and 0° $0’ from the ‘Tell Kucam. | 

The next day (Monday, Juno 5) waa tho last of our desart excur- 
escort of one of their nowber, Mahommed Rasamani, who, though 
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a five-shot revolver as ao Teward. But instead of making for 
Dbumayr vid the Derb el Gharawét, or Rond of Rozzias, fortunately 

rus we determined, despite the unusually hot and still weathor, 
to inspect the Dukewah Mountain, upon which so many of our fellow- 
countrymen have cast louging looks from the minarets of Damas- 
cus. ‘The view from the summit enabled us to correct the position 
adjoin the Dakwoh, whoreas our maps place them upon a parallel 
instead of a meridional line, and give them the curiously corrupted 
name * Tulesawa.” At 4.50 ra. we reached the Dhumayr village, 
where we were received with effusion by the good Esshid El 
Bostaii, We had covered 20 indirect miles from Jebel Dakwel, and 
a day's total of 30. 

Our escapa had been narrow. The messenger set out from 
Shakkah on Friday, June 2, ond reached the Euhbah Valley on the 
evening of the next day. ‘The Sunday was employed in muutering 
the Bedawin. ‘Ihe Istter missed us at the Umm Ninin, at the 
Bir Kasam, and wpon the Robbers’ Road; in fact, they were a fow 
hours too late, and our zigmag path had saved us from the Royaume 
des Toupes, The party numbered 80 to 100 horsemen, and some 
200 Redifa (dromedary riders), two to cach saddle, I duly appreci- 
ated the compliment of sending 300 men to dispose of three. The 
felon act failed, however, and our fifteen days of wandering ended 
without accident. We entered Damascus before noon on Wednseday, 
June 7, - 


Mr. W.G. Patonave said Oaptain Burton waa the only Buropean who had 
sepeily daplcied the ration of 21 Salk. ‘He Wiinealf hed boon over aboot two- 
tks ons ences mini, though without reaching the cavern which Captaln 
Burton had described, His own vial. to that part of the country terminated at 
the southern end of El Leja. oir ig eevee into mimyerre ce 
the acene of the destruction of the Egyptian army in the time of Thmhim- 
Pasha when they attacked the [rozes in ther basaltic labyrinth. In. every 
sect pany Style ibe rs hes, mi er ea For himweli, 
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| 20:that-an aitual dynasty was-now acknowledged in rimistiatoloury. 
i Kiage must have rae dit the bap wise Of tha Seek Caststrge Alb, Vury 
veces GPA Tekh: pencedl wh hitherto, or about the ooumirr. Romie neanty 
Sore Regen of fe Geol at pers Deen oot ae 
hin @ = on 0S 2603) naw ¥ 









2. Geography of Southern Aralaa. By the Baron Vow Matrzax. 


Havine im former years travelled in Central Arabia, and sccom- 
plished in 1860.8 pilgrimage to Mekka, the author's attention has 
been of late particularly drawn to another part of the peninsula, . 
viz, the extreme South. Wride's travels had left a great part 
of Southern Arabia unexplored, They, in fact, only comprised the 
country between 48° gnd 49° 30° & long, reaching from the coast 
to about 15° 8. lat Another valuable addition to’ onr knowledges 
of the southern part of Arabia was made in July, 1870, by the 
exonrsions of Captam Miles and Mr. Munzinger. It may in fact be 
gaitl that these gentlemen continued the work of Wride. Thos» 
space of nearly three degrees of longitude and about two of latitude 
of Southern Arabian might_be called more or less explored: The 
atithor spent the winter of 1870-1 at and near Aden, and first 
investigated the language of the Mahrah tribes, He was enabled to 
iracr # grammar of their interesting hinguage, which is «vidently 
adlialect of the now nearly extinot old South Arshie idiom, closely 
connected with the Ethiopian and even with the modem 'Pigré 
dialect, Tart of these researches have already been published by 
him in the German * Oriental Review." 

For his geographical researches he choso the territory to tho 
north of Aden between the strait of Bab-el-Mandeb and 48° long, 
lS ce also: a vast extent of nearly virgin soil, it being a moet 
extmominary but, nevertheless, true fact, that durmg the 32 yeara 
that-Aden hae been an English colony nothing had been done for the 
exploration of the interior of the neighbouring country. The 
nation whinh furnishes the most intropid of all travellers has left a 
contry so: néar its own possessions unexplored. Ho commenced 
by some excursions in the nei¢hbourhood of Aden, These ho 
ufterwards extended to come of the neighbouring Lith: states of 
independent snitans, But he soon foun that the information he 
obtained on thusy ocemelons wae very limited, He therefore began 
esl systom—gathering as much information about i as he could 
at Aden. : 

He began « systematio research, receiving every day a certain 
number of Arabs from all party of the interior, and questioning 
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them on the names. and positions of the different topogra aphical 
points and genralogical divisions. | | 
ie had hin doubts a9 to thy exactness. of his information, But 
fortunately on this point he was not withont means of proof. Hoe 
liad on Arabic ore cu the geography of the whole peninsula, 
written by el-Hamdanee, an author very little known in Europe, 
who died in #35 of the Hejira, Of this work, called ‘ Jareart-ol- 
Arab,"* of which there exists only a single manuscript in Enrope, he 
lnokily found s second copy at Aden. Jt de the only work giving 
information on the southern part of Arabia, on which é1-Yakit 
ol-Edrecseo, Aboolfeds, and the other geogtanhors, are alimosbailent. 
In thie book he found the full confirmation of all the Arake bad 
told him, and noarly all the names mentioned by his informants 
and their positions indicated just as they had given them. This was 
a preat astisfaction. 

The conformation of the mrfueo in all this part of South Arabia 
ig-very irregular, Plains near the em are the rule; yet in many 
pluces we find high woloanic rocks, such as the Jobel Shamsham (or 
Shamein) at Aden, Bat these mountains of the coast are isolated, 
and have no communication with those of the interior, The plain 
ia resumed behind them, ns it is to their right and left, | 

in thy enstern part of the country wo first find the Wahidoo 
iiates, Tere ure voleanic rocks near the coast, then a desert with 
only a few onses stretching se far north ws el-Hanta. In the esstand 
mirth of this desert there are long chains of low hills perfectly 
barren, very narrow valleys, and in them the vegetation of an oasis 
—falims, a little corn, sesam-ojl, ond tobacco. The seonery 
changes before reaching Habban, capital of the Upper Wahilee, 
situated in an elevated country; Here there there is greater far- 
tility, owing to the tropical rains that fall in this region, 

Evorything in South Arabia, as in nost tropical countries; depands 
am this, whether a country reosives the regular qammer mins or 
mot. Nopart of this half of Southern Arabia is doomed to utter 
and hopeless sterility by its geological formation alone, there 
being hers no mal desert like the Rubate Khalees in the mora 
central part of Southam Ambia; Even on the volcanic rocks at 

Aden, I have seen herbs growing after rain. It is « ecnrions 
pheniimenon that jn Southern Aruhia, though being tropical 
country, tho interior alome receives thy tropical tains: not so the 
coust, which seems to stund wmder tho infinonce of the Red Sea 

ohimate and-only the very irregular winter showers. It is trie the 
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upon with any certainty; and, on an average, it may be aid that out 
of three or four years only ono has snfficient rain, and in consa- 
“quence Gvours fertility. Thus the whole of the coast is bern 
with the-exeeption of a fow valleys, such as Iuhej and. Abian, 
which have a rivulet that reeeives the tropical raine in its upper 
course, and, bringing down their waters, fortilisss this otherwise 
After tho Wahidee states (proceeding from east to west) are thy 
stutes of the lower and upper Qwlakee, reaching from the coaat to 
about 15° n.lat, The land of the Lower Owlakee near the coast ix 
a plain, rising gradnally, and reaching to m mountainous country 
wf middle elevation near ite northern terminus ata place called 
Khobber, This whole land is poor and sterile, being p ooast 
country, and consequently not receiving the regular rains, though 
it hag o rivulet, the Wadeo Howair, which, however, seams ta he 
entirely to the south of ths rezion of tropical ghowers.. The con- 
sequence of this is, that wo find only a very poor peaple, the Baa 
Kaazim, inhabiting the valley of the Howair, To the north of 
Khubber the country of the Upper Owlakes begina, This is 
entirely different, owing to the regular summor rains. North of the 
monntains thurs extends a very. rich plain, called, Markha, rising 
gradually to the high tableland of Nisab, the capital of the Tipper 
Owlakes, All this high ground is fertile. | 
A- step farther to tho west we find the important Fudhlee tribe 
whose territory almest tonches Aden, The real Fudhles territory 
is hilly near the coast and monntainons in tho interior, Howover, 
it is poor, having only the winter raing and no larger rivuleta. Tig 
cupital, Sureeya (indieted in Haines’ map asa village in the moun- 
ias without nome), is in o hilly country in the east, not far from 
the sea. Shooghra, which ie gonerally called the Fudhleo capital 
by Europeans, is only its seaport, The Owdalee territory, tonching 
in the west the Yuafaiy, in tho east the Owlakeo, and in the north 
the Hexaaz states, is very elevated ground, the Jebel Kaur, ane 
af the highest mountains of South Arabia, filling up noarly its 
‘entire space. It is also fortile, suiforing no want of water. Its 
capital is Ghoder, situated at tbe foot of the Jebel Kaur.  Bosides 
this, it has the towns of Dhaker, Orfaan, pnd Theyre, allin a. very 
slevated position on the heights of Jebel Kaur. ‘This mountain- 
land produces exeellent oorn, jowarec, wheat, tobacco, and seeam- 
oil in great quantity, At Ghloder there ate forty oil-miilx, But 
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Abion, conquered from the Yaafaiy tribes about forty years ago. 
This, though being near the coast, is yet ons of the most fortile 
parts of South Arabia, anid celebrated as a first-rite outton-growing 
country, owing to two rivulets, the Wadecs Bama and Hasan, in 
the midat of which it is situated, 

The prosperity of Abian is also shown by its great number of 
towns, amongst which Magn, Muab (both situated: on the Wadee 
Yersanus), Rand, and Derjuaj, are the mest important, Near the 
coast is aleo a once important town, called Asalah, which, before 
the conquest, was the capital and seaport of Abian, Now it hus 
Tost ite sea-trade, the new masters, the Fudhlee, not allowing banyues 
to take a catgo here, as they wish to draw all the commerce to 

As to the consumption of coffee by the Arubs, it is ‘an error 
generally indulged in by Europeans living at Aden, that the natives 
enly'mse the drink called kishr, which is a sort of toa made out 
of the covering leaves of ihe beans. This is only the case in the 
hot plains near the coast, whore the real coffee is. considered tuo 
exciting. But Yaafaiy being chiefly « mountainous country, where 
the winters are cold, thy real coffee is very welcome there for its 
waning qualities, and tle kishr is only used in the lowlanda. Coffe 
i# often drunk with milk, asin Europe. As to the growing of thie. 
Plants, it sooms. that, in Arabia at least, the tropical raine aro 
abeclutely necessary to it, No coast-conntry prices coffee, even 
_ Withas o rivulet, not even tho otherwise fertile plains of Abion 
and Lahej, and Mokha never produced any. The coffee was only 
called after it because it wus formerly the principal port for its 

On three sides this coffee distrint is surrounded by tho immense 
mountains of the Yanfaiy, which form the highest rogion of western 
South Arbia. Their most southern part incalled the Lower Yuathiy 
The Upper Yaafaiy have no regolar eovernment, but are divided 
in different independent tribes, the strongest of which live at Atara 
and Mansita. ‘The cold here is intonse in winter, and the nntives 
are obliged to cover themselves with sheop-skits, 

The third division, the Rezaaz, do not call themselves Vaafaiy, 
nor do the Yasfaiy call them by that name; but they undoubtedly 
are such from their origin. Their actual namo is derived frum the 
Tigning dynasty, whose founder, about the year 1790, won the 
battle of El Orr, by which he made the country indupendent of the 
Upper Vaafiiy, Tho Rezuax inhabit gl! tho land to the north and 
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north-east of the Ysafaiy territory, and the country to the north of 
the Owidalee State. Their territury is formed by the northern 
‘slopes of the great Yaufaiy mountains, and also those of the Jebel 
then its valleys descend more gradually, and open on the lurze 
plains of Central South Ambia. The capital, Bayhann, is situated 
in the lowland. Tlie only commercial town, Baydha, stands at the 
northern foot of the Jebel Kaur, near the frontier of the Abdales. 
The produce of the country is as varying as the elevation of the 
ground, The south being hero the highest land, produces barloy,. 
wheat, sesum-oil, jowaree, tobacco, anid excellent fruit-tress, Tho 
natives boast particularly of their peaches. In the middlo region 
wa find cotton, indigo, tobacco ; and the lowlands are chiefly = date 
growing country. The Sultan has abavinte power only over the 
inhabitants of the commercial town Baydha, All the other natives 
uutrely acknowledge him as a military lender, lmt pay no taxes, anil: 
are not subjected to his justice. | 

teturning to Aden and directing our steps duo north, we find the 
little Abdales State, commonly called Lahej. This country, though 
near the coast, is yet very fertile, owing to the Wadee Tobbaan, in 
which water is kept nearly all the year round by a tolembly pool 
system of sluices. Tho capital is generally called Lahej, but its 
real name is ol-Howta, Lahoj beiny that of the district in which the 
capital lies. It is aleo a common mistake of Europeans to call the 
Wades Tobbaan by the name of Mas’dam ; but this namo, or rather 
Mshai’daan, is the designation of a large plain to the east of Lahej, 
which is not even touched by the river. Niebohr and Wellated 
first brought this wrong bit of information to Europe: but all the 
natives whom I asked, amongst them the Sultan of Lahej himself, 
declared that Tobbaan was the namo of their river, and ‘Mehai'daan 
that of a rather barren plain to the east. 

North of Lahej is m vast but thinly inhabited territory, belonging 
to the Howshabes tribe, who are Bedouins. They have » Sultan, 
but urs hardly snbjected to his authority. This is chietly a country 
of mountains and high tablelands, receiving the tropical rains, and 
consequently fertile where it ia cultivated, ay in the large plains 
about Raaha, the principal village, which is rich in corn, 

Stil further to the north ie the State of the Amcers, with the 
capital, Dhalas, s rich country of middle elevation, with a fow high 
mwuninins, Politically, thia is the best administrated State of all 
South Arabian, all its inhabitants being subject to Sultan Shaafel 
of Khotan, whoee ancestors were governors for the Imaum of Sian, 
and declared themselves independent on the downfall of thair 
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power, However, within this territory thers is wn independent 
casia inhabited by the Shakeres tribe, which the Ameer have in 
of Jobels Tehanf and Merraia: inhabited by many emall independent 
tribes, game of which, however, have of late years becote subjects 
to the Doo Mohammed, the grout modern conquerors of Yemen, 
who have spread their power over a great extent of ihe ancient 
Provinces once belonging to the Imaums of Sanaa, whose merne- 
nary soldiers they formerly were. Thore are also several indepen- 
pendent towns, Rauteba being the largest of them, It i4 situated 
between the high mountains of Tohauf and Mermis. Here the 
cultivation of » tree called Kant begins, whose loaves the Arali« 
chew, und which produce an agreeable exhilarating effect, but 
hot obnoxious to health, like opium or hashecsh, The leaves of 
the Kant fetch a high price all over South Arabia, The Sultan 
of Lahej told me that in his honse the daily consnmption amounted. 
to-ten dollars’ worth. A Kaat country is consequently always: com- 
paratively rich. 

To the west of Aden js the very small State of thy Alembes, 
having only 20 square miles of superticice, The principal village 
ig Beer Ahmed, well known to the Aden sportamen The territory 
49 barren and withont-water; not much batter than Aden liself, 

‘Weat of the Akrabes begins the lnrge Subeihah country, straich- 
ing as for aa Rab-el-Mandub. It is nearly entirely harren, being w 
coat country, and having nei sufficient rain nor well supplisd 
Tivers. Near. the se6, ins few places. there are islated voleanio 
It isn curiona fact that the ouly European who-ever traversed. this 
comntry-and gave an account of it (4 German, called Lutzun), should 
not have’ found a single village, ‘a single river, or any locality 
having & name, ona journwy of about eight days, Yet there = 
many villages, wells, hamlets, castles, mentioned both by my infor- 
mants, and by the old geographer el-Humdanee, who lived 
a thonsand years age. Tt is tro thoy are not very imports - 
of thess villages consisting of soma ints and one or two fortified 
cat lew, Only tho town of Ghareeya'seema to bt a larger plas , 








- a grout many little independent tribes, 
Serth of them is a monntaipens commtry of middle elevation, 
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inhabited by the independent tritw of the Moktores, who ave nw 
tropical ming fall hore, and contequently the country is fertile: ‘Tt 
produces coffes, cotton, tubaceo, indigo, and sesam-oil in great 
quantity. The Mokterce siate touches the vst mountaingus region 
of the Hajree, once » strong tribe, but now in gteat part subjected 
fo the Doo Mohammed. Only « few tribes, such as the Bence 
Hamad, have kept their independence. ‘This country ia rich and 
home of the Kast-tree, this precious plant growing here in greater 
abundance than:anywhere.: Here there are also mineral butha, of 
whose power the Arabs tell fabnions things. 

The Hojree tersitary touches the more or lesa known régions of 
Tuur, Yereem, and Ibb, and my task comes to an end bore os far aa 
tegards the deeription af the country, I shall only add a few 
notes on the inhabitants, as to. their*mode of life, religion, und 

‘x 

The inhabitants of this part of Arabia nmrly all belong to the 
raco of Himyar, ‘Their complexion is almost a» black as that of 
the Abyssininns; their bodies are very finely formed, wiih slender, 
yet strong limbs; their faces ore Semitic, noses generally aquiline, 
eyes full of fire, lips small, and mouths of vory (liminntive pro- 
Portions, They aro genorally thin, and never fat - they have little 
of ne heard, their hair is long, but curly, not woolly, 

They hardly wear any garments, nothing oxcept a large loose 
cloth reaching from the waist down to the knees, und a inal! 
turban, The women: have a skirt and sort of shawl In the 
western district thay also wear black trowsers, and in the towne a 
bit of cotton all over the face, withont holes for the eyes, 

Their only luxuries are their weapons, the long maaket with tho 
two powder-horns, and the Janbiyyah, « sort of dagger richly- 
ornamented with silrer, Some also wear the straight sword called 
Nemmsha. | 

They live in large castellated and fortified houses, three ar four 
stories high, with towers, fortified terraces, und loopholes, ‘The 
commen people, however, inhabit huts of straw or pale-be <. 

As to religion, the inhabitants of this part of Arabis all belong to 
the orthodox sect of Shafaiy, Thoy detest the heterodox Zidiyyah 
of Yemen, who so long oppressed them, and the Doo Mohammed 
belonging to this eect. Ths hatred againat them is general, and it 
is looked upon as the greatest calamity when a country is con- 
quered by them, I cannot tniderstand how Wellsted could belive 
that the inhubitants of Lahej were Zaidiyyal, Ther are just the 
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most fanatical haters of His: haresy, as they call it, A corions 
Custom exists here as Trowucision, which ia opermnted 
both sexs, and at the very early stage of the acventh day of like 
just as it is prescribed in the Mosaio law 

The Zaidiyyul: sect in this part of Arabis begins ty have frequent 
worshippers, only north of el-Kautabah. Er-Radash—a good town. 
in a fertile country—is about the first Zidiyyah town we find, pro- 
ceeding from north to amth from Aden. 


The Purser, in explanation of the remarke‘on Addn mado the anther 
of the paper, suid that wherever our frontiers in India came nto contac wth 
‘Indopendent States extreme jealouuy hitirally existed of all 
survey beyond our borders.“ This no donbt, applied to Aden. Dateien: 
rs ace nl anon te pes tea cag 








at aly with dat Soe sods 
had iearned and gern. ‘Tn the ibrst tervonrs af Mal ma tare eterri 
the shape of syrabols of the ancient ae Ate wotwbip wns : 
smallues, escaped tl ie, sets tis ti 

sod waa shown to Dr. 3 Ne fos aa! te elena Dr tape 
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(phic information, Baron rin Wrille alan Weitt ts aTratit, ag ee 
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frm ran the son of Joktan ; thie was, in fact, . 
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‘aTuta ont the whole accomt and got Ht moummendel, to penal 


De. Varuwan sud he had resided in Adon mind He thought Baron 
Malizan bad spoken rather noaivisedly with recard to what the Enurliah 
filled toe Recs lp al ae ee =e 
jl others least euited for an oxploring expedition to etart from. He f 
travelled =» doctor for the pu of vaccination, and 3 rape yi 
froo ; but uf the next jooipany of officers that went, one waa kill 
The | said that, besides Captain Cruttendon, Lieutenant Wolletod 
and Dr. Houghton had made explorntions on the cost. The whole of Sontheri 
Armbis ‘was very interesting from its archeology, So vast a A eperscs af 
inpcri and tablets bad been sent home that the Himyaric literature had 
insciptions | 








heror a recognise! branch of archwology. ‘The ined 
Weécived could be numbered by hundreds. Ona conway brought over a 
of one hundred and fity copper plates. Tt appeared tho igh ep yy 


towna of Southern Arabia contained] these: native tablet which ro a 
acoatm of the origin of the country, and ity histe sth lia Iver 
dhtaile with tegard to agricultural statistics. esi elect a bid alrer already bern 
studied by several Continental scholars, anil firth were going ot 
at the present day. ‘This made the exploration of Staines Arabia a 
of still greater interest, and he trated that the inquires of Baron rein Malina 
bens be verified by thi actual observation of some travellers, English or 
TUL, 


Third Meeting, December 11#h, 1871. 
Mason-Gormat Sm HENRY C. RAWLINSON, uc.n,, Pasapent, 


in Sis Chair. 
Evecnons.—Dr. J. B. Gonsaleecs Campos ; Henry Cope, Eq. ; Thomas 
Dyer Edwardes, Eeq., Juar.; Philip Copel Aaya Eag. ;- Dr, 


Heinemann ;¥. Leigh Hutchins, Ea, ; Liew. F. W. ee 
Alfred Jenoure, Esq. 3 Sir John Lubbock, Bart. ¥ na, &o.; Willan 
Macdonald, Esq. ; Daniel Macpheram, Bi; Chriss 4. J Man 


Eey.; Charles oabene Master, Eay. ; Henry Mercer, Eag.; J. 
Young Messan, Esq. James Mowatt, Eey., w.i.; Edw, Woates, Eag, 


Acorestoys ro rmx Lrsnirr rnox THE 2irn Novewnen To rae 11a 
oF Drcrwn =A, 1871.— Handbuch dear Geographic und Statistik.” 
Von Dr. J. E. Wappaus, Leipzig, 1956-1871, Svola Donor tho 
author, *At Home with the Patagonians.” By G. Chaworth 
Musters, £.5.,.1871. Donor John Murray, Esq. * A History of 
the San Juan Water Boundary Question.” By Viscount Milton, 
1660, Purchased. ‘Observations of Comets from sc. 611 to ap, 
1640, extracted from the Chineso Annals" Tranalated, ceo. by 
John Williams. 1871. Donor the author. ‘ Redox efor 
epectuicn Sih caee bone ar 1870.’ Af. A. B. Nordenskisld, Stock- 
wim, 1871.. ‘Recherches sur Jes Monnaies des Indigéneg | 
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"Archipal Indien.’ Par H. EB. Milliea. Lo Haye, 1871, Donor thi 
author. “Dio Verbreitune der Warme in der Nirdlichen Hemi- 
ephare.’ Von H.W, Dove, Berlin, 1855 «Der Verbreitung der 
Warme: Oberffiiche der Erde’ Von H. W. Dove, Berlin, 1652 
Purchased. 


Acceaions To Tue Mar-Room sme tast Mxetinc or Novewern 
2iru, 1871.—United States—Plan of the Upper Branches of the 
Colorado and Zini Rivers. By Col. J. J. Abert, of the Tipo- 
Remarks. Tho Ohain of Mont Blano, from the Surveys of 
‘Captain Miculet, General Dufour, and M.A, Reilly, Esq. Com- 
piled and presented by F. Whywper, Eeq., rac. 

On taking the chair, tho Pessmenr epoke as follows :-— 


“Ata time of such extraordinary tension of public feeling, when « 
telegram arriving at any moment might plunge this Society, in com. 
mon with the whole nation, into the profoundest gnief, it had oecurred 
to me that it might he a violation of propricty, a desecration of the 
solemnity of the oocasion, to invite your attention to matters of 
irdinary geographical interest: but on further consideration, ani 
after consultation with the governing body of thia Soviety, it has 
appeared to us that it is not inconsistent with the feclings of warm 


in discussing: the subject.of African discovery, in which His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, the Vice-Patron of this Society, is 
known to have always taken the deepest interest, and with regard 
to which, furthwr, ax is aleo well known, ho has most essentially 
interest with the Viceroy of Egypt. Under these cireumetancu, Hy 
trust wo may be permitied to pass an hour in discussing tlie moat 





vmmended hy 
would entirely fail. Rig agen mh pf ene Sueees 
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that the hope which we had of communicating with Dr, Liviz throngli 
Mr. Stanley, the Anwrican travoller, sabte for tha presets ck; anh 


It bad bueutte, cousequenily, thair duty to east about for aome otber meats of 
reac opp Tee elise: cisealy, foun ts Teceign. OMe, Cea 
no view of armnging Or Office, or throug 
: miion hetween the Foreign a iikcs cad ear Sean, bine Teens of com- 
ee with the iesior dl district where a gars wus supposed fi lie. 
Cine f Picorapahea hearth heres pelt iter tn Dr. iat 








most edviaalite to pumas. cut ic npon the result of their « communica- 
tion with the Foregn Office; but. the Society might rest asstred that the 
Conncil would leave po means untried of ascertaining whether Dr, Livingstone 
"Stel y with the Arb trader Mabommed inn G ri ss 


f for his opinion, ssid his 
taught hh that the best way to finesse P Sects: vidunis 
Ge ea es snieading with, (ier Maglain’ eepttvak Sm 

MOTT wit ives 

Maseowah. aval ected thre: different messongers—one sndther 
iy : <p petecly omviced that they we He sent them 

ame routes, an Was periec convinced Witt 
each other's movements, One of tbece, it was tru, neeate 
hrotght it back; but the other two meturnad within t hav deya ct the promised 
time with authentic intelligemee. Several Arabs at Moseut, who had tevvelled 
yh dialtone Ge veds ype sea him that there was no difficulty im 

going op and dewn with beads and other articles for barter. 

Geneml Eran felt convinced that the Mr, Hassan 








part of Tia Csihiny te amelie bak te Ihe obs tact 
not, All travellers crust there be accompanied by caravans with a y of 


were thosd of traders, to whom the time pesupled was of me mone, if 
the Socwty dopended on any single native going in with a caravan and vn 
to wit wolte oult ra with soother, ppc igirap dik 
abl bed era a hcp pt aang ng the caly isan St Sa ONES of communicating 

he, m, woulil ana 0 
ae ansibar wis small aed party, woll 


wished to add that he had commonisated en 
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meng wi citi the distant Orta: thonei ‘thes a iy taper ine a 
thisty or ¥ Waa Pequiter t there migh no harm 
trying both plana 





The Puestoerr eal the Council had decided first to try the plan of offering 
a reward to native méesemerrs, and if that falled edict g ieugpeio- 
the morv serious affalr of sending an an expedition, 


"The following: papers were then read — 
1, Notes on the Rev. Thomas Wakefield's Map of Enstern Africa. By 
Kerra Jonsxeron, F.2.0.2. 
Tae author sisted that he. pegheragyrsnarterhdeatay aes 
Toad the notes he had appended to Mr. Waknfield’s paper in the Inat_ 
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Toinme of the Society's ‘Journal’ (vol. x1, p. 08), which he had 
made during the preparation of the map accompanying Mr. Wake- 
field's memuir. 

Mr. Johnston added the following prefatory remarks to these 
notes -— 

“The coastland of that part ef Eastern Africa within which 
the great lakes have been discovered, was first brought under the 
inffuence of European advancement by the Portuguese in the end of 
the 15th century, when their maritime power wae at ita height. The 
pular raised by Vaseo do Gama to mark tho plice of his landiny, 
iter rounding the Cape of Good Hope, still stands om the shore af 
Melinde, ' 

“Tt does not appear that the Portuguese obtained any knowledge 
whatever of the interior of the country, but mther that they wore 
fally oconpied in maintaining their hold upon the coastland.* 

“On the decline of the home-power of Portngal, their wuthority 
on this coust of Africa also fell, and was gradually replaced by that 
of the Arabian princes of ‘Oman, till, before the 17th eentary had 
eloced, there was an end to the sovereignty of the Portuguese along 
the whole of the north-east coast, 

“When, in 1844, owing to the friendly inclinationa of the then 
Tmaum of Muscat, especially towards the British, the Church 
Missionary Society was able to fonnd a station near Momlbas, 
nothing whatever was known to Europeans of the interior of the 


“The first light was thrown on the obscurity of the land by the 
missionaries who fonnded the station; and between tho years 1847 
and 1852, Rebmann and Krapf, each in repeated journeys over the 
same ground, the one to the west, the other to the north=weat, made 
known the vast snow-capped mountains of Kilima-Njaro and Konia, 

“Dr. Krapf had ales, during this time, made two journeys south- 
westward, and had ponetrated into the highland of Usambara, 
nearer the Zanzibar coast, Nativo reports of the existance of vast 
lakes had reached the nussionaries from various points in the in 
terior; and im 1855 Messrs. Rebmann and Erhardt, conceiving that 
these reports met refer to ong lake, sent home from their station « 
marnscript, now well-known as the *Mombas Mision Map,’ in 
which the whole of the reported wators, from the Nyasa in: the 
south to the Ukerewe northwand, had bean joined into one vaat 
inland pea, The interest ereated by thie remarkable document 


* See“ Notes on Enat Aftican History," in ' Krapf's Travels? 1260, 
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that of Captaing Burton and Speke, during which the Tanganyika 
andthe Southern. Victoria Nyanta were discovernd. 

“A preliminary journey by these explorers, in February, 1857, 
tothe southern side of the highland of Usambara and the lower 
Pangani busin, also added considerably to our knowledge of tho 
country imore immedintely under consideration. 

“In 1861 and 1862 Baron von dur Decken, accompanied by Mir. 
Thornton in a first journey, and by Dr. Kersten in « second, to 
Mont Kilima-Njaro, eet at reat any doubt that might have arisen 
as to the accuracy of tho discoverer Kebmann, by fully confirming 
his statement that the mountain ie enow-clad ut ite summit; and, 
in determining a number of positions astronomically, enabled the 
itineraries of the missionaries to be laid down with rreater acearacy. 

“The traveller Brenner, in 1866, explored the lower course of the 
Dana River, and Messre. Wakefield and New, successors to Krapf 
and Rebmawn in the Mombas Mission, have together and separately 
mare ie ipo pdeeniie nee the coastland, It ia greatly to the 
regretiad that the manusc deseribing an important }OTTm: 
tule by Mr. Wakefield to the land of the Southern Gallas afr 
einer only j im part printed in the missionary notices of his 
haa been deatroyed, apparently in ignorance of its -valne, 

“Ag far, then, as the edge of the plateau, on which mount Kenia 
and Kilima-Njaro rise, the coast slope is partially known, but no 
European has yet penetrated to that part of the platesu which Ties 
between these mountains and the Southern Victoria Nyanm. ‘The 
country, however, cannot bo said to be entirely unknown, since 
the desoriptions of a nimbor of native earavan-routes crossing the 
plateau in several directiona, have been collected from time to time 
by the missionaries and travellers on the coast, and information 
from a different quarter, confirming that which has been so ob- 
tained in its general outlines, haw been recorded by M. Léon das 
Avanchers, a traveller in Southern Abyssinia, 

“By far the most important collection of native information has 
been made more recently, by Mr. Wakeficld, at Mombas. and tho 
itinurari¢# and descriptions obtained from Sadi bin Abédi (printed 
in the last volume of the ‘ Jonrnal") ‘have almost the value of a 
European traveller's account. 

“The valte of the mannscript map which accompanies thees 
descriptions lies in this, that whilst it has been propared inde 
pendently of the results of Rebmaun and Krapf's, or Von der Decken’s 
journeys, it agrees Tretuarkubly with these as to relative positions, 
and gives coherence to the formerly reported cardvan-routes As 
fare een pereet et Tomkaneeg me Be Sey to eran 
Tou, XVI. 
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the distances travelled over landward, and at Kilima-Nisro this 
exaggertion amounts to. about 30 geographical miles. The known 
geography, of the coqst-land, and especially the astronomical posi- 
tions obtained by Von der Decken, however, give a scale by which 
the distanees on the routes beyond the mountains have been rednced 
to what ig believed to be nearly true. 

“'The leading features of the new geography thns opened mp, and 
which may almost be termed discoveries, are the existence of 
oumerons summits, besides those of Kenia and Kilima-Njaro, along 
the margin of the table-land; and among these the Dienyo Ngai, 
reported by Erhardt, and said to be higher than Kilima-Njaro, 
though not so massive. Then the salt lake Nijvasha, mentioned by 
so many of the travellers on the coast, and possibly the Lebosa, 
heard of by Grant when in Unyamwesi, aud the Njémsi volcano, 
which has a special interest sinceit ia the only ono, excepting the 
voleano of Artali in the Afar country, described by Mr. Munzingar, 
which is known to present any signs ot ectiy ity: dn tke African 
continent. The information respecting it is confinmed by 
t ryports obtained by Erhardt, and bette eoparate 
accounts received by Dr. Krupf. 

“The dimensions and general direction of the freah-water Inke: 
Baring» are stated, and it is remarkable that, according to the newer 
information, this lak falls almost exactly into the came position as 
that assigned toit by Captain Speke; but between it and the sea of 
Ukara, a double ronte makes known a populonas, pastoral, anid even 
hilly country, allowing no possibility of a strait or water-communi- 
‘cation of any kind between the two, 

©The position of Baharini, and with it that of. the shore of tha 
sen of Ukara (or the Ukerewe), is a very important one, ind though 
its place cannot be laid down with great certainty, yet it id belinved 
that the position given to it is nearly ita.trus one, The reduction 
of the length of the route to the scale given by Von dor Decken’s 
oheervations dmwe Baharini about ono degree furthor eastwanl 
Seeephe gta upon Mr. Wakefield's munnecript; but it is con- 
nected nore certain positions by two routes, a westward 
from Lake Naivasha, and a south-easterly one to Arusha, sath of 
Kilima-Njaro. If the position of Baharini is somewhat altered by 
more exact information, it in probable that it will be bronght atill 
further east, rather than taken weatwari, 

“The main point of interest in connection with 
whiose ehore Sddi hin Ahédi stood at Bahai fo toa Geel 
Seep tes tis inlese tie mene take whiok Captain Speke suw, and 
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Ut is observed that tho reduction of the newly reported rovies, 
made entirely without any reference to the extent of thia Inke, 
places ite eastern shores very nearly in the «ume position as that 
indicated for them indefinitely by Captain Speke, and that its 

Supposed ares isnot materially nltered. "That the names of the like 
here given, the sea of Ukara (Ukorewe), the ‘Second Sea or the 
Nyanja, chonld differ in aome degree from that received by Captain 
Spoke is of very little moment, but it i remarkable that not one 
single name of district, poople, or place (with the exception of that 
of the Wa-Masai, a general name for the people of the whole region 
east of the lake) given Im these new routes has any such remote ro- 
semblance to names reported by Speke and Burton, as to warrant 
an identification with any one of these. At p. 275 of his * Lake 
Regions,’ Captain Burton says— These races (of the peqple of the 
eastern aide of the Victoria Nyanzs) are successively from the 
south, the Washaki, at a distance of three marches, and theirinland 
neighbours the Wataturn* (lat. 2 10° in Speke’s map). Then the 
Waruli, a wild tribe, rich in ivory, lying about a fortnight’ dy 
tance, and beyond them the Waknumba or Wamasai, ‘C 
transactions extend along the eastern shore sciaoun Thiri or U'hiet, 
4 district between Urudi and Uhumba.” Tho fortuight’s distance 
from ihe south end of the luke should approach very near, if not 
actually, to thy position given to Ukara by tho new routes, It is 
passibla that Ut'hiri lies close to the south of the district of Tkara. 

“Again, the names of the native States indicated by Captam 
Speke as lying between the north-cast of the Nyanza and the Bahari 
‘Ngo, are in no degree similar to those of the populous distriote 
named on the caravan-routes which traverse theas States.” 

Then followed the extract from the notes, ride ‘Journal,’ vol 
xi, pp. 383-4, 





+—On the Vhora, or the Ukerewe Lake of Equatorial Africa. By 
Captain R. F. Bextox, Gold Medallist n0.2. 
[Angrnacr.] 
Is this paper the author repeated hia conviction that the so-called 
Victoria Nynnza is not a luke, bat a Inke region, He had found 
new matter in expport of this opinion in theable paper upon Routes. 
in East Africa, published by the Rev. Thomas Wukefield, of Mom- 
kas Sa thes Yaak walle Shae “oumeal * of the Society. As these: 
routes were wholly taken from native anthority, tho President, Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, had remarked that tho “ Pundit system” ‘might 
Be Sans tay eaatk i Aten eadt ee eet Se Mr, 
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Wakefield's notes had been ably and judiciously commented wpon_ 
by Mr. Keith Johnston, and Captain Burton's object waa to add 
emphasis to that geographer'’s remarks, and to supplement them with 
the experiences of a practical traveller, Ho laid down from native 
report the length and breadth of tho Ukarn Lake, which appears in 
the Ukerewe of Captain Spoke, and in the Garawa of old maps. 
A caravan-route between the Baringo Lake—the Barenca of Mer- 
cufor—enabled him to separate that basin altogether from the so- 
called Victoria Nyanza, and to divide the latter into three; remark- 
ing, at the mame time, that many more euch features were necessary 
in order to account for the number of effuents supplied by the-ex- 
plorers Captains Speke and Grant at the northern portion of their 
lake's inverted delta. 
_ Mr, Gatctox thought it had not heen made sufficiently clear that the erat 
barns Rr tw Sa a oa et 
tease naines OD mative authority of the tribes on iis ab ast whore Speke 
and the distances to which these tries: ine j 









wliey of this Society which requited tho actual mapping of country, to 4 
ih ore to some night seer out of proportion to its real merit; the reas 
' that auch a map, once made, was good for all eines enemas. Coe tad 
oh native information continnally requirad modification in essential 
i ienvtanls Donthebenlace ace! zai aga Atrios mi t 
oni wt lnk poh fh ened a ‘preoccupied. ia wan anro that 3, ese 





sey 
Rurey said is Mr, Wakefield’ | ina Weed 
rmngh atrock with the remark that his native informant Ukl Ly te 
mo ocatiny eal wot toe hk ees the sonthern end to the north, 
-par-thufyreonlsraddleairsputeipten Shey nbs See, Laanlt hadl repentedity 


well. The overseer of the Sultan's plantations at Zanzibar | 
fo the borers of the lake him that he had ses Cate pane 
‘along-the eastern shores Without oomins to the end. and thet wbet ase 
how far further north it extendel, He trased with his finger in | 
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with the greatest: ponsitilo mistrust, tntil at by tation mut of edna ball 
“re, 

Captain Bunrox said that the shape which ho originally ascribed to the 
Victoria pass wus qtite differont fre that which Captain Speko had civen 


toit He-s it to be morzin the form of'a stocking, He had been 
Mopar ewe) ae rae nthe orn herald al 
rot ae Ged bers a ee with regard 
the’ Victor » Nyanea. Te Geert” "aighy a that the i} days 
ELT cine not nimde by. himeelf; merely hen hat wae 





ya ™ Gaueral Richy kuew as well as any person that an | 
mold tak of @D dye jaat ta he wotll of 80" dayh or 100, days, bein | 

Retigpes as to the number, He could quite understand Shay 
Saag A Tone aeecbeelt expla timc. J Rermwciun genie ta 
natives {i Morocoo, Dragomans wer very lifiloult people to deal with, [f 
the traveller knew anything of their me te ronal (be. Shes comet 


but if he knew nothing of the language they would be bis, 
ia a ete ea cig Captain Bevin ah be cousidered to be the 
4 4 it 

Burros | mid it bad bean inid down by Mr, Findlay at 2800 fet, 
Hig fad fanaa pencil nots by Captain Speke, ¢, Which had never Leen polisher, 
that his. thermometer was 1000 fect below actuality, am theredora Spoke. 
hed supped the Leight to be 1800 fect. Tha other height, 2500) fest, wos 
Sap tevin lathletvetealieada tikes fen, 

CoLLIseus asked if Captain Pyar on himeelf hind mada ee 


EES 
Scent e 
i 


Cenaia Bosco said when ho wae there all the best thermometers were 
broker, and they onty had a common bsth-thermometer loft, which 
1500 fort; bat it was subsequently found to be iwo degrecs wrong, on 1000, 


Mr. 'T. Savspens hoped that tho day had vow arrived -when that fibaloas 
piece of water, Victoria Nyanza, was about to be resolved inte Its conatitmens 
He was convinced that Captain Spoke had bein indoosd to lay down 
the easier end of the lake from the representations of Mr. Macqueen, who, 
See eres seen, Be eat Ser Be Caner pean nttedeennl 

oqyueett gall that he (Mr. Saunders) had placed Baringo on the map which 
ese apps took with him aa au ce bhdiererst nk the information Lage 
ue geass oh rates lpr tong lee Reh orn Spake did was ton 
hastily to mogept aldwers given by mative: to leading questions, to 
show too great anxinty to join to the plore of wate which ba noted 
intervals, sp ae to make a startling Trt 0 Brace. 
ouveries, Chiare Wun a6) aad te jen feotbor Eikar than fioekve con eaative Wold 
that thers was not an atom of proof for the combination of the various pirces af 
water which he saw at different time. He only saw ares ererite Jaeces, and 


et 


Hi 


ty 





these he combined, fix the water to the sonth nf never er atall 
That was entirely an invention, Ho hoped thai the time liad arrived when 
a wold. ts loeger subenit 10 that sfeat Blot onthe tl tag ala 


Pret from Captain Speice's-error, Moreover, ho | 
this subject would tempt sume entorprsies young men to explure thes 





exceedinely desirable that some sr definite information should be 
obtainod about the African lakes, and it was well worthy the oomsidertion 
‘of the Council af the Society whether they should not put their shouldars ta 
tho wheel and endeavour to i yr a peda mor pe phar eaten 
of at ee at the differnt Eererabrioal peablesne neete 
Tag enpstictial lakes, Competent persons might eaaily be fond. “Ms. Waletel 
admirably alapted for such an enterprise, if ha would unuler- 
take it; oven if he would not, it was quite possiblo thet simongst te 
Ano ateaeale in th t 
tant. 
The’ Preiien 





eratitude ani rat rape 
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L. Report of Viok-AnarnaL OwMaNwEY, cn, on the Taternational 
Congress for | hieal Sciences held at Antwerp. 
TLavisw been honoured! by selection to officiate as the ro or 
the Royal fevera ph feat Seoloty at the International Dorprées tor thin Adtae 
ment of G phical Setenoe, held at Antererp in Aurnse lavt, f bez to wulenit 
‘the following rapart :— the 
‘The Congress was held between 1th end 23nd of A 

Motices ani mvitalions which had low elroulnted aanong the aclent ‘Booluti 
ot Baryp ¢, atu) the respective Governments wore invitel to pomilninte dalaente 
ase ni OngTEs ; 










for hwlilines this Congress was taken by nuniof science 1. 





coniolesa epacions rooma, wi wery lanes ha 
fore exhibition ofall objects eomnecied it he sciinee of Geography. 
SALE Wik ainhek: “und trasderseih oor Chur waced a aaa 
cesil exhibitors ant dsteghiahed trarllzs i | 
bieiness commenced. on t with an g address,” 
by Monsleur d'Hane Steinknys, ae aont oi the - National 
Chamber of Representatives,” a very intelligent, conrieoms, and business-like 
gentleman. He wis athe moving sprit of the suing, aod 
r co of Organisation, of which the £ 
The foreien | wrens. amnled: the table 
Presidents on a raised dais ; the “he gal Sects a ate repent bos 
recurded the Esch speaker medsseemned pieryenil Se Seatac 
from the dala, and was itted to we hig own native | gue 








attractive and well attended: two of them wer delivered by my country- 
et een by tha Rev. S.J, Perry, al Stonyhitek oa Tereerll Wagipnien 
(cxceodingly well given in Frenih); one by Dr. Brown, descriptive of the 

Haces and atid Botany of the Caps of Good Hope regions. es 

lectures were very invivoctive, orl dimerredly mot with great applanes, Mone 

, Ethinologist representative of the French Institute, delivered 
most loquest discvuree rulative to the origin and decent of man. Lia 
Garnier, of the Frvoch Navy (our Medallist ave au account of hit travels in 
Cambodia General Hein, of prettier: Bintan secve'd Gem niSen 0 ait 
line of wurvey for ryponari omy Tany discs ae 
a native of Colunibia, § Sr titeneer a wy fewer chyineering d 
His Ieueral hoe Som he he win viding Antwerp; 

whep Wie ti 
took [art in the maruned cntutiod Kael a cooater of tie Groene 
He ws pleased to make fivourable allusion to the ware recepllow Le inet wath 
in London from thie Bociet; 


_ there wae a fair a. of Geographers from France, Germany, and 
- ‘with yore Sew from other nations. Evers to atate that very 

front this emery, thotigh may ave fe oes oes mba ai 
rer Ww niece ponghont the silt Congress wae ile 
iter. 5. I, Perry, of Stony letrrat. mie 











i On the general progress of Geography for the lest two centusies, 
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The tauubers of this Sodety and the public in general will be gratified tu 


haar that in the distribntion of medila ane was arrosdad to oor lilnstriows African 


‘raveller Liviscerors, with the nicat oontial exprescion of hopes for his miceess 
aniisafe retnm, Aleo thut & apecial resvlution wala garrind, with great aocle- 
mation, in teatimony-of the eminent services rendered to the world at Large: be 
Str Roprarcx Munenisox in the advancement of mogmphical scienoe, and for 
the generous support which travellers uf all nations have reowived at hile hamle 
_ lt is pleasing to notice the public spirit manifested ly Major-General bir 
at Seuthampton of the hig excillence, which were greatly mimired, cape 
cially the Survey of Jernual by Capt. 0. W. i, BE. oF if thie 
aame, toxether with the Ordnance i dled Binal, and photogrss It ta 
much to be regretted that other-pmblic departments in this country did not 
Aollow this exninple; for, with this SEception, our nation weeupied g Tey 

A fall seat of the procendings will be pablished sooo, in which it-will be 
‘Seen that several questions of international jm ‘ass weee dealt with, resulting 


bono Maritimes 





he possibility of adopting the same first meridign by all nations. 

“ The desimbility of fitting shipa of war err eerie for obtaintne doop- 
aa aoundines on nll ve and preser specimens from the bes of 
“Contd nations ame to adept one ‘tinifien Fstem of colouring bruoya 
very 





filotage of cosats, lrartonrs, unt 


"What thom fan science obtain by the exploration of the Polar 


a Plein: 





information respectin N0 depth of the ocean and the pine jeu) mae 
bf thapan in Mich syntbers ieee : rang pry 





“jn maps and in treatiacs of peosray! te Shs fa or Proper: manne ‘both 
ipl atni rherryebiae Spting a more extensive application tn the uns 





feeling Saipan of wks Crrasier wv Gu aunt at eat 
4 nit veal reanlts, besldis seutinunte of frisndahi and 
creaais see : 


svg to me was that of presting oer the Set fr 
Srvitalon snl Commerce A he general T gave some desoripe 
of the Kequimaux net my opinions wat regard to the best means of mith 
the North Pole: ales some account of my experiences, and the labours ani 
achievernenta of one Arctic and Antarctic voyages, | 
Meee Set nlc ‘on the Schelde to Hipplimonds, the bistiplace, 
of Mercator, ino Beigian Government wtoamer, afford the Coturress gu. 
opportunity of inspecte a fine brome statue, Letste ceed to the memory 
of Meroatoe by the Bo Belgian nation, whose system of congtrncting charts, three 
cendance ope baa conferred wl Lsting beni on posterity Such a memorial 
as thia will be duly appreciated by navigators of all nut: 
Shox, crcl touatey was ade cn te meee Gomme 0 dalton 
ols, tanch inquiry was mado on the part of my ov 
sib tee Rae Redllbe much isa Chala ee § 


ae thin county, and fa from pet Pyicnontriag! a Lane 
le: of givin eae! ied this mumtter we ard in ad 
ahaa in Beiginm some more vizorous action of Pee tans fa te 
Seywand dbo ag ey man from France admitted want uf 
instruction both to clementary and physiol 











cmp ‘fo ical commons. "T wold fare entre to craphiical 
the Gocmell; the desirability of angnsiaing am ternationn! 





aie ot pact mot api ar api a mary Sara 

“tea Doing aes ap their next moeting, to be held at Brighton, locality 

me amd convenient foreigners, betides bets 
Sas Badasieg ates aed gillian open acryoeedh aktuelle ni 

Taphicn =xiittnit holler ontheh hayes 

ei ont rene ro oti my oem of grate for the very enurtous 


freee tien accorded to m tm iy Mr. H.-A. Grattan 
“of this Society, by the Basen wporaead « ob need 


the British Cunanl for Antwerp. 
Enasuus Ouwaxxey, Vice Admiral, 


To Mojor-General Sir Weary Rawlinson, «.0-0., 
edie Couns of the the Hoyal Giragraphical Society, 





2. Note on the Old Calabar and Cross Rivers. 
By Carras J. B. Wareen, p.nes.* 


THe Old Calabar River derives its name from the eonniry eltuated 
monet. Oe! whith our countrymen maintain a traffic, 20 called by ite 
coverers the Portigucse, ‘he native nome iy Efe, Tia he mate 
ths Sheer and | the Old Calabar River, doubtless from t taps Mey ab 
the interior which they afforded, sufferod mure from the slave trade by 


ed ie 
HE 





1a) Captain Walker's origina! charts these deposited in the Man 
Re BR ene et) 
nt ret mpher, io the new r | 
cet Coast, Shiset XX. —[Ep.J ba yi 
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roared apne 1005 vol ty, 

Cao gra strength, fo n went bevend them a i ¢ but 
aacasis es OE eal Geass aad the river was hemmed eer be : 
2c long gampey Wate tgs od sg ae lest ies oo ha lb 
againel mms or olber of the banks In aiter yours he much whhed wo repeat 
and extend bis , but never found meats todo so ; so that US ee 


the Crosse River liy yet fore fp Jive, Thomfiong, in. 
Hiritok ss ihe Gathers ws oe belongissy to Calabar, on tha Cross Eiver, bn 
ects tai Tea oe gl ciety The tribes on its banks, with whom 


the traffic, ba (Ekrimombo (bikie Shary}.. 
Poise ibe, Boson, tal Duets nie hich’ ahey @ ay 


bij to Duke Town the mangrore predominates in in the forests lining the tiver, 
: other treed path jy tad to mix with jt, Imt it tereainatee about Thongtn.: 
Above Tunctu the Creek nearly forms 2 communleation with the branch 


In tho Peninsula lying between the stream eee 7 
Uwet tribes dwell, The Calabar people. pnrckaso oil from. all. these, but the 
Sa ee ead far the greatest qoantiy 
Tn-1645 the Caliber chiefs on Seogd Tatoo tconby with the Britiah Govern- 
trent to shusden the dave trade, which resity: heb, Saees observed, 
Tho at thi same time eallcited that instructora « souls Te: ett shes Bate 
industrial arte. Dy special invitation from these chiets, the United Pres 
Church located ranges ct bg for the Weat Const, n Od ( 
Tho mission. hea stations occopled by Enropeans at Duke Town, Creek Town, 
Tkunete, and Tkoroflong, and it is extending ita infineuce in the interior of the 
Sad ev-tition. Te. sativa lz A school is establishid at each station 
ita nzunge is now written, cod tho missiousrics 
ae Yptagt stie G petal peli twed promtngren fur achow! 
tue, Though several of the -agenta, mnmrited to the 
sialic Sac fallen victims fo it, yet Tt ia fou ati al Sasi 
pg her age ubealthy regen 


ralneo and 1a density, the nights are 

on unlealytive fhe em 

Semon as na wale su a during. The year is thus 
the tain aod the dry season. ‘The rainfall in 





Seger rae Sra a= 
sionally it is found a4 low ne 72° and aa hich as 06°, bot suck ext Ura 


OOO, 





igs. 





"Afi Biers 0h Rene a Bart he Mh of S 
Africon Rivers ; with Remarks on the Formation if Dams, By C2 
eI Ean., ¢.0., Seoretary 2.4.5, 


Aw experiment of a very ery interesting character is now being tried in the 
Neiighery Geena eral hiw far curmda or dams con be riulsed ‘for the 


in Tepeatt k Mr, Metvor the able and energetio Superintendent of the 

fe djeling wl ek todia, duel and subeni he eobmittie! a scheme 
for raising teem?s by the process, ain! in 1889 the Madras (ioverinent 
manctioned! the’ trial, wider Mr. E Moletcy cprrintoilenss, The lems 


of lahour and expenie, in the evend of this eatnral epee helue 

fared to be efficient, is obvions; and-if appears that the iden hun! sass 
‘Hecif'to Mr, Melvor, from watching natural processes of « similar kind, A 
éelected on the Koondah Mountains, sta point fn o ravine, wher 4 
high and stable dam would Lave ihe elect of forming a large artificial nko 
‘eovering geveral ayunre tilies ; and the water was led on to ther site, andl supde 
to ibepemit its silt by a simple Method. Jy this way = adam, composed entiraly 
of allt da diced Ranma te fhe ol about 80 feet, am! i 
splenilid eheet of water was formed bebiind ii. ed the Taina commenced, 
in June, a» eeenenigad stot raised tha level of the fake until it bewmn go 
Overton the ambankment, anda caiastrophe wa the omeajnence. Ti fs 
evident, however, that this aeeilent ons cotirely dno to an thenficient pro- 
Vision io of Lee ane a eh and ase ieest Absence eter 
OF compoaition of the dam. "wiv the Goat Waa at > The th 





Bite, for the alt had become ao mild. that wii 
perpendicular cliffs were Jef on elther wide of the oper 

foto eee down the stream for more than halla ithan: | 

: in : 

SiS ane forces of mature to the use of man, 10 see whieh in 

| ee tate to man’s welinra, namely, the 
re foterest to the physiel, 
he pep 

of nog og tote ide crc aie togennity baw 


he ieee of Neue = npiebont action ise a 
e. ben Bhatt ip 2 ! = 
Land,” from the 30th to the 31° ac Ol dent -kingitiian aoe eaten 








ot cmt |, 








150, 


ses, ices of eng of the tipi Syn een de 
role that they cunnet then be teiversed of the 
trareller in ta th i to tha mnbbore, arth titans Gare tis Khar. When 
tha chancel is opened by the mina, the route returns to the upper ford. en 
the eee of thi target rivers the sund-har ig never ounpleta, 0 

never completely formed. There by then always oa glear snd pather deep 
channel oper, both to the outflow of the river and to the infinx of the tide. 
The Of the sand-bers is 2 alll, nel the sili ts eo well und closely 
The combi of the mt aa Kan! as rock; 3 ae Veena aa 
actually ent out and qoartied for buikling pur a. 

In the action of thes Natal rivers we lind Native working oxuctly as Mr 
Molvor ig striving to do in the Nefighercy Till, The heavy surf of (he 
ocean forcta the fresh water fo depoalt ite silt and form a bar; exactly as 
ihe artificial contrivance, invente:) for the a ae forces tha ‘Nal 
mountain stream to do the sue thing, | Southern Africa fo 
channel annual! through be tar is bar, Just es ‘he Mnpee storm cents dawn inal 
und in the Nei tan has todo, to preserve the lake in 
Lea aden, We Mr previas fx the ononpen aU tie atcciad ceeiee 








4. Report on a Journey through Melran, By Maron E, (, Ross, 


[Abstract by C. B. Mamxiram, Esq., ¢.0., Secretary nts.) 


Tre region between Persia and Tndis, which wna traversed by Alezander 

the Great, and the coust of which waa minutely examined by bis General, 

fi Sans desagel wind perp phd rmasliantng? woe alinest unknews 

Seren titer pepe lg oe 
8 

ae Garde beteotedl uk ooumeeiad twitly the indabtion 









mt of ts phic. communication tween India and England, amd. the 
yaar hawe Ted So the exploentin by Dritish officers af 

tecks, now known na Mekran 

lnoech wan Calon now General Golds ba ken the eed ft 
ee Ree ographers with much now 
information. Mujor Rose, Assistant to the Political Agents at Kels) ayul 
Munsoat, lias also traversed Mekran by a now and tne Toute, and the 
rvalis of hin journoy are given ia the resent“ Report cn a vise toe, snd 


~leatiag Umedit o from Gwtur to 
Iie Sieck: opseined phase eke 1866, he took the: shortest 
mie} — the most important place in Mekran, accempaniod by a 
one Moola Door, a confidential the Naib of Ku} 
Mek ay aide if (ts ce of Onde ens rigs, ning ane above te 
sing in 





e} is qunernlly mentions) sa the capital of Meknin, but there ig, in reality, 
Bo town; ih should rather be called a “settlement,” in which there arc a 


TS he ee srs forte decks Pectin ae cat 
pe This ia the system throughout Mekran, and the satslemente use talladl 


The Abaiee of Ke} is sitnatcd in tho centro of the valley, between: two al 
anges of hills, abont 12 12 miles apart. The fertile and inhabited part. whick 
Side of tha tives hare calla FW ones Gore eae aioe 





villages are concealed amon ge the date 

which ei ations of tho Naib, oh igbome 

eee Pats Hitt the Aférd wa boils ty Tabrman 

sah the Rano Kel first Persian = nut for Pern tray 

chia tne, fon om Wu eo ! J | 
ont times: = ran 





/ aE 





pert pens by i and 99 aa: ae ae ee 
The construction of { Ta ae at lad atl ar 


iar 
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Jones, Beg. 3 J. Hf. MeClure, Eey. ; Edyar C. Harrie, Euy. 


Evrcrioss.—Aljred Seileilic, Eey.; Frederick Chambers, Eny, ; 
William G, Et. Elwell, sq. ; John Forrest, Eeg.; Joka Thomas Gowl- 
fond, Eeg., Navigating Liout.; Samuel Hill, Eaz., 10.0,: Manoel da 
(ome Lobo, Esq, 4.0.; William Newton, Eaqg.; Captain John Mowbray 
Trotter ; Edouard Henri Léonard Willems, Exq.; Maximo Terrero, Eag. ; 


Accessioss To toe Livaiay snow Decewnen 111, 1871, 70 Janvany 
Sti, 1872.—A Donation of Valuable Geographical Works from Mr. 
Kenneth R. Murchison, selected from the Library of tho Jate 
President, Sir Roderick T. Murchisin, has lean received. The Hat 
contains the names of 255 authors of Books and Papers, Amony 
the more important aro the following:—'Opere dell’ Aljate 
Teodora Alonticelli.’ ‘Napoli, 1841. 2 vola. Memoir on the 
‘Citth e de’ Porti di Brindisi." Napoli, 1833, * Travels: in 
the Toniun: Isles, &o.’ By H. Holland. 1815, * Ordnance 
Survey of Londonderry’ By 'T, Colby, Dublin, 1885, * Zoology 
of the Voyace of H. M.S. Sumarag, 1830," * Astronomival Obser- 
vations made at the (ape of Good Hope from 1894 to 1899.’ 
By Sir J. F. W. Wervchal, 1847. ‘A Compendious System of 
Astronomy. By M. Bryan. 1797. *L'Altal Oriental." Par P. de 
Tohihatched. ‘Sul Moto Ondodo del Mare © sniio Correnti di Eee," 
Pel Comm. A. Cialit. Toma, 1656. ‘Expédition Scioutifique de 
Moree: Geologie et Mineralogie.” Paris, 1833. * Asin Centrale.” 

VOL, <¥L. L 


es AOCESSIONS TO THE LITCALY. (Jax. 2 1aTS, 


Par A. do Humbollt. Paris, 1545, ‘Roses: einer plysischen 
Weltheschreibung.’ Yon A. von Humboldt. Sintigart, 1645. 
*Reies im Europniechon Russland in 1240-41," Von J, H. Blasitts. 
1B, Jvole, ‘Les Steppes do la Mer Casplenuy, ete.” Par X. 
Hommaire de Hell. Paris, 1843. ‘La Hussig dons |"Asio Minvure,” 
Par Parkevitch on 1825-20. ‘Tableau du Cancase’ Par F; Pimion: 
Pavia, 1840, * Heise in des Tetechoraland im 184: Vom M. 
Kowalski, St, Potersburg, 1646. “lia Mire,” Par A. Gimud- 
Teulon. Paris, 267. ‘ Indiaand High Asia” By A. Schlagintwait, 
‘(Qeten Siberiens, ete,” 1643-4. Von Dr.-A. Th. +. Middendorif. 
&t. Potorsburg, i647. *Dor Nondostlichen Alpen." Von A. Vi 
Morlot. Wein, 1547. ‘Reise nach dom Ural umd der Kirgiten- 
steppe, 1874-5.’ Von Helmorsom. St. Petersburg, 1843. ‘Die 
Colonie Victoria in Australien.” Melbourne, 1261. “Produits de 
fa Colonie da Victoria” 1861. ‘Catalogue of tho: Victoria Exhi- 
bitin, 1961,’ “Heiss um dia Enlu’ Yon A. Erman, Berlin. 
“Portuguese Territories an the Weet Coawt of Africa’ By Viscande 
HeSantarem, 1358. ‘Asie Mineure.’ Par Pde Tchiliatoheif, Paris, 
4856. * De la Formation et dela Repartition des Relics terrestres,’ 
Vols, fi-iv, By Fy de Francq, MSS. 18596, *P, Clnverti: Intre 
duetlo in universam Geogrplicam’ 4fo, 1711, *Isteria.s Gee 
grafica Deecriziono delle anticho Palndi Adriine.’ Veolve, 1740, 
“Venezia e le ano Lagune.’ 1847. Tublished by the Cotimiaion 
of the Consiglio Comunale, Conte Giovanni Cotrer, Presidotia, 
oovnls, ‘*Antichita Siciliane Spiegato.” Opera del D.1G. M. Pan- 
Ora Napoli, 1761, 2 vols,folio, *Travele-in Greece and Tialy. 
By CS. Sonnini, 1901, “Travels in Hungary, ate:' By Robert 
Townson. 1797. ‘Marchand's Voyage Round the World in. 17h," 
2vela, I501, * Voyages de MPS, Pallas dans PEmpire do Enese.” 
Paris, 1793. * Ancient and Present State of Scilly.’ Hy W. Borlase, 
1746. * Botany, Geology, anid Zoology of Northern California aul 
‘Oregon.’ Bw I. S. Newberry. Washinton, 1857. ‘Reiss nach 
dom Ural.” Vou Gustav Rose. Berlin, 1897, ‘Naturalist on tha 
Amazone. By TW. Bates. 1963, ‘The Marth and |tx Mechaniem, 
By HE. Worms. 1862, *Metoorological DPhenomena’ By 4. 
Hutchinson, Glasgow, 1895. ‘Magnetic Isoclinal und Inodvnamie 
fines im the British Islands’ By E. Sabine, 1899,  Deserviptinn 
do V Observatoire do Poulkova’ Par P.G. W. Strive. St Potesae 
burg, 1345, ‘Le Canada’ Par.J. 8 Hogan, Montreal, 185s: 
“New fealand! Vou Dr. FF. +von Hochstetrer. | * Stuttgart, TAM. 
“Leben nd Soriftun von Dr. K.E. v. Bor.’ St Petersburg, 1865. 
‘“Voyuwes dans le Alpes’ Gendye, 1786. 4 Mittheilangen nag 
J. Porthos Goographischen Anstalt, ete, A complete set to dato, 
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Par P. de Tehihatchef —1. ‘La Paix de Zurich,” Paris, 1859; 
2. “Ttalie at Turqitie,” Paris, 1859; 2. ‘La Turqnie-Mires,’ Pata. 
1561; *Miscellanes,” 1 vol. of Papers — Hohenmessingen In der 
Hheinprovins.” Yon Dr. Hv. Decken. Bonu, 1852. ‘Reise der 
Oestertichizchon Fregate Novara um die Erde, 1857-1869" 15 
vols, hound, containing two huadred ant fico Momoirs relating: to, 
Geographical Subjects. ‘On a Portion of Dunkhun, Fast Indies’ 
By Col. W.H. Sykes, 1836——* First Settlers on the Oregon and 
Colombia Hivera.” By A. ors, 1549. Purchased. ‘Portuguese 
Scttlemmits in (thinn.”’ By A, Linngetedt. Boston, 1256. Pur- 
chased. “Physical Research in India’ By G. Buist. Bombay, 
1852. Purchased. ‘Voyage from Boston to West Coast of Africa, 
1853" By J..A. Cames. Purchased. ‘History of the Colonies 
of the British Empire. By M. Martin. Purchased, ‘Seinilo and 
Afghanistan, 1898-11 By G, Buist, Bowbay, 1843, Purchased. 
* Ceylon and Coniiiental India” By W. Hoffmeister. 1838. Pur- 
chased. Murray's ‘Handbook for Constautinoplo,’ 1871. ‘Republic 
of Paraguay, its Position and Prospects.’ 2471. Prosented by 
Senor Terroro. Hepublio of Pamguay, ifs Constitution.’ TS71.- 
Donor EB. Cracreft, Eay. ‘ New Route of Commerce by the Isthouom 
of ‘Pehnantepec.’ By 3. Stevens. Donor the wnthor, * Hiptro- 
gmphionl System and Freshwater Fish of Algeria’ Dy H, LL. 
Playfair ond BM. Letournens. Donor Colonel H, f. Playfair, “Die 
Polar Expedition von A, Woypreeht and Julins Payer.” Wien, 1972. 
“Budo Stone Monuments in All Countries: their Age and (Taes." 
By J. Ferguson. Donor the atithor. ‘Travancore and its People’ 
By S. Mateer. IB7L, = Purchased. | | 


Acugsioss TO Marnoeu ainck THE Last Mierise or Dpecewom Tra, 
1871.—Map of London, showing the Metropolitan Railways, Tram- 
wiys, and Improvements for 1872. Published and presented by 
BE. Statiford, Bay. Oceania Telegraphia lines, showing Deep<en 
Seotiona, to lustrate a Poper by Captain &. Osborn, 2.8. Preaented 
by the author. 


LrvisgsTons Seancny ano Rewryr Exreprrios.. 

The Owainmss eid) the Fellows of the Scoicty wonkl have: 
becume aware, fromthe notice: which lad been ixeand, that the. 
Council of the Society thought that immediate action ought to he 
tikan with o view ty afford asistanos to Dr. Livingstone, whi, 
throughout his mroer sd o discoverer, had Lean intlautely connected 
with the Society. Probahily it had ocewrred te come that the motion 
ikea taken in/tho mnttor wasrarhae einlden, and Uimt ther wee 
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hardly anything in whet was immediately before the public te 
achount for it. He therefore desired to offer some ——S of 
the fhets which were laid befora the Expedition Committes and 
the Council at their last meetings, It was nearly fa and a half 
years since anything had been received in the shape of a written 
eoumunication from Dr, Livingstone. At that time he describe 
simeelf as in great want of everything necessary to enable him 
nf deny stocessfally in Africa, and he was even reduced to bor- 
rowing the two sheets of paper on which his eommmnnications 
were written, Her Majesty's Government and the Scctety at once 
took all the steps in their power to forward to him the supplies he 
needed, by the means which had previously been found most 
effective. Op to that time he had not got beyund the reach of 
ordinary trade communication, and by sending supplies by uative 
partica who were in the habit of travelling between Zanzibar ani 
the interior, it was in the power of the Consul there to insure. 
their reavhing Livingstone. Shortly after, however, a very un- 
toward change came over the relations of some of the tribes inter- 
vening between the traveller and the coast, and disturbances. took 
Place hich, withont in any way affecting him personally, pre- 
vented a portion of the supplies reaching him. This wus at present, 
a far as was known, the state of the caue regarding him. It might 
be asked, “What sort of evidence is there that he is still alive and 
active in the pursuit of the great object of his existence?" With 
regard to this, it might be sald with more certainty than usnal 
in the affsira of this life, that no news was good news, Varions 
rumours hod reached England at different times, and they all had 
this much of evidence of truth in them, that they all desoribed him 
ng following out that great plan which he had laid down for himself 
when bo left England. His purpose waa not the following out of 
any one partionlar river, or of one particular route, but to discover 
the boundaries of the great ? Nile Basin. As for oa the scanty 
notices Teceived conld he depended pon, ho had been tracing the 
Nile Basin from time to time, and returning to ™ contral point, 
where he hoped to meet the supplies which would ennblo him to mo 
farther, and which it rust now he sorrowfally admitted have 
prolably never reached him, Another question lately Tised waa, 
Why we should suppow that be wae in uted of anything? The 
nuwwer t0 this wue thot, os fir as any positive evidence 

he wae in the interior with some remains of health and st 

aml if a), cortnitily with his spirit still unbroken, ht nbiastataly 
without the means of mowing, Two years and a half ago he had 
not tha means of writing despatches to the coast, his was without 
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n single dos of quinine to relieve him, should he be suffering from 
the burning fevers of tha country; he was without any of the. 
supplics which might enable him to move, or even to live, m 


anything like the state in which it was alone possible for a civillsed 
man to exist to any purpose in those regions, That being the atate 


af the case, the Council of the Society feli that it waa impossible 
for them to sit quietly in England, and make no effort to smcoomr 
their creat traveller; that it would be to the last degree disgraceful 
to the Royul Geographical Society, not only as a scientific body, but 
‘a# a collection of Englishmen, if they allowed some casual traveller 
fio or six yeara henco to visit the country, and be able to say that 
Livingstone had porished because no effort was made tosend him sup- 
lice. ‘The question then waz, Was it practicable to forward to him 
the things he necied with any chance of their resching him? There 
was nothing to prove that st this moment, beyond the innumerable 
iriale to a man's patience aml fortitude, there was any Imauperable 
difficulty to an Enylishman, travelling in the same chamoter as 
Livingstone, penetrating to any distance in the interior. H he 
went to steal his fellow men, or for any selfish or small purpose, 
then Tet him prepare for disappointment; but if he went in the 
spirit in which the greatest travellers had laboured, then it 
appeared to he simply a question of fortitude and endurance for 
fhim. to reach Livingstone, and bring back news of him to relieve 
the anxiety felt by hiv follow countrymen, Though but a short 
time had elapsed since the announcement by the Council was 
issued, sufficient had occurred to show that the call had not been 
made to unwilling ear. It was no very small eum which was 
needed to carry ont sufficiently such an expedition as was necessary ; 
tnt, as far a8 was known, all tho supplies could be obtained ‘at 
Yanszibar by those who were there on the spot with Dr. Kirk, and 
bo ready against the expedition reached that place. In a short. 
time a steamvesse] would proceed direct to Zanzibar wid the Smez 
Canal, oid it would bo quite possible for the person selected to lead 
ihe expedition, to depart by that vessel, and on his arrival at 
Zanzibar, find everything prepared for him, so that he might start 
immediately for the interior. ‘The only difficulty was that of pro- 
curing funds, and salecting the man. With regard to the latter 
matter, the Council had appointed a Subcommittee to receive 
applications from volunteers, for they felt it would be » infoke to 
rely on any but voluntary exertions. In the few days that hu 
already elapsed, same forty applications had been reevived from 
gentlemen desirons of leading the expedition, and the only difficulty 
was to eeleet the best, To had ov doubt that after the Sub-com- 












BET as By ae. 


Sie a apres rae, ite ee 
‘their opinion, the Society would feel eure that the seleoti 


pense one. With regard to the pecuniary question, the Counsil 
| to grunt S006, and subseriptions to. considerable amoant 
iil x tendity haoa: promod. A question had bien raised as tu the 
desirability of leaving the relief to Sir Samuel Baker: Trt latterly 
the reports received from Egypt showed that Sir Samuel had only 
penetrated as faras he hud hoped to have reached nearly a year ago, 
and at the nearest he must be some 700 miles from where Living. 
stone Was suppose] to be, Uniler these ciroumstances, they might 
justly bo. sbctised of sitting down with their hanis folded, if they 
‘said, “ Woe will leave Livingstone to be relicved by Baker,—till 
tither he gots to Baler, or Baker gets fo him.” These were the 
tuotives which bad lod the Connell to take prompt aetion in this 
matter. 


Mr. Watrm Bronte, after rferins-to Mr. Young, who headed the list 
ox in search of traces if Livingsione, saked i the Government wera’ 
eg to contribinte tuvcentd the 
The MiMaN. said Sir Tener ‘Tawlinem made as applleation to be 
Gorernmest we ace oh thie paral tio hot bers gone to by the Counet 
‘the time that bud elapaced Wie not sufficient at ony unewer ty be 
‘Bowerer, there could by no dhinkt that the ‘preven members: of Her 

‘es Government ihect: Wie ay Gurticct O overrtishur they diity 
speed, i thi way of masistiny Dr. IichaitGe dnd no better poet of hit 
Slater afforte) than the fact, thet during the list autmun the Pybire- 

ii subtultted to abe i Majahy the names of the danghtors of Tr, 
tents for qT, from thw royal bounty. But tt wast 


igre eet eae, cet whit the sation d They 
woul therefory be guided fit their action by whut Wey thoncbt would be 


“peers tie uation at 
~*Meresromtarhr gM hs 


& tleamanr f 
fo sesiet the expedition, Er thing sate’ de onelit to Te ight be 
find out if Dr. Livingstone was ulive oe Ww prevrit the provisions 
went to iim from being waste! and lnet by bers beins eutrented te-natices 
_ The Coammar sald, only eightecn dello ago Her Makety's Ghvermment 
liad-voted: 100i", tid mitdet in mending cn ro De. Livinge 
state, and od of thus mum was stil] avai 

A Feow mguneted tha tint the Members of the Ouuncil should tise thaie 
a3! venga inflinnen to urging the Goteniunent to masta the expeilition, 

A Pritow uskel what vas the smount eatiinalesl to bin ereculnas to OSrry out 
the expedition, He recommended thurs wulecription Lit should : lye © opened 
meng the mombers of the Society, 

The sell it wonkt not’ fe malo to-send any oxpeelliion gut @ 
coxluimmum of 2b00%, fone beis’ Obtieched,. nd bod no iit @ oousiders ble’ wim 
beyou te ptnaircadlad oe se ss rabaertion li bint othe bes opel, 
Pl thane men of the bits rue 
See egal ee a 

aed gmarine WHA Hit & Teo t item 
the right dination, UR wee het ton rroch rarer afler a pry a 
Jena atid o half, tho ntmost should be done ti food ous the tral pomiion of wud 
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Tie SOMALI COUNTRY. 8 
. th par bean i that he wie capable o 
MM if one Gud cold take GaN ae bins 


pooebephtt a nck iter all ire was Wash human, and his ommslitution a 
Vdc ar gS cg by the remarkable kinrney he famerly took aon 
continent, cops pasta lates failed te. ienprese on fedabess arate \y sth kien 
the necessity The cettaln maticines about with then, while. be had 
mnily Andee that t it waa imporsile enters Eu aa to ah acy engi; 
all Inthe interior of Africa without something | Vek pon 
this alive food.: He must also have been for eome sine cA hoote or 
ohoes, and-onder euch clroumstances he monet have suffered the greatest priv 
Tha late Lond Clyde nod to say that a bamboo could be proonred 
anywhere Tn tropleal countries, but 1o male if into = ies the atook bens) al 
the top af it was required. oo.any @tpedition going brio the interior of Attica 
without. a European at the head, as the wteel. tii, ‘would nover push ¢ 
the difficultie of a search like thls, He never had expected aro: een : 
{torn the proviome axpeditions, but he balloved the pr 
abectyplisty the desired end, 14 had been said, not: only that ee 
ponid take care of himself, but that it would be ring him, too certaliy 
(tient, an oqttivecal aanplinutt 16 ¢o th search of bines but anyone whe 
reaclier! hit Lt a henge se haart the signature of auch doar Criewila ap 
Sie Hedetick Mure ir Hastie Frere, woulil be recolrel with the 
Biucereat Igve and 
Mr, Faysors 3. pees reoommented that its the cholae of = lender far the 
expedition thy Conneil ebould not confine themmelres-to the xpelieations tile 
to them, but shoold peseres to therdelees the [her iM crise ‘pond tin circle 
of volunteers Ex-iovernor Eyre, the distingwint explores, would 
he'emibently fitted for directing the proposed expedition, nt if the Coupe 
pievail on bins to accept the post he wouki po donb: cary the eter 
(prise to acenceseaful ieoue, If undertaken af all rin eR pelts shunt be ot 
ich a tesla as to leave no poesible room. for dout 
Dr. Fomor. thought the expedition ought wit lo ‘te! Hlinited fo’ search list 
Dy, Livingstone, but should include in ite object the exploration af Lint part 
of Afticd ae yet niknown.: 
‘The Caarthias remimted the Satie that in a Bi sposradl thie hind it was 
necnaary fo any efficient action that tha ohates uf aventa ston ht be deft tu. 4s 
escvalvel amall beaty whom tho Sollity to dould trast. It reeks toc, hap 
just fo ay great traveller, eoton years after bis achievorunts ly 
tra ling, to: call btm ont of lilt retlrement, when perliups he tw dit 
inpeed of rest, With | tothe other qimetion, be tas wil cuihbes the 
Socksty: wont be wise to limit itself to, one thing at a tinia, and he 
boil were hnanimota in wishing to confine the objecth of te pele 
10 tho senteh for iz, Livingstone, 


The following paper was then read :— 
On the Someli Country. By Captain 8. B, Muans. 
(Anstaact,] 
Carram Mirgs, who recently gave aon interesting account of 
journoy into the interior of Yemen in company will MM. Munzinget, 
has-this yoar visited. the portion of the African coast in the vicinity” 


of Bonder Marwyah, and haz.made an excursion into the interior az 
fir asa valloy enlled the Wady Jaccl, His valnalils report is wocom 
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panied by s vocalnlary of Somali words, and « list of nsefal trea 
and plants with their hotanjoal names. 

Captain Miles reports that Bunder Marayah. in latitude 11° 43! x. 
ds the ehief fort of the Mijjerthayn, or Majartein, tribe of Somalis, 
Tt ia situated at the foot of a range of hills bearing The same name, 


which tises, sliout a mile behind the town, tia height of 4600 feet 


The town extends wleng the beach for neatly half a mile, and con- 
tains upwards of 200 houses, The permanent population fx only 
some 000 or TOO; but during the trading season, when the kafilas 
arrive from the interior with gums aml uther prodnve, and the 
Arab werchunts come across from tha opposite coust, this estimates 
et be quite doubled. 

The ranges of hills. of which Jebel Maravah forms art, corre- 
apand almost exactly, in their formution aml composition, with 
thee in some parts of the opposite coast of Arihin. They are of 
4he same cream-coloured limestone, with - sundstone, thale, and 
quartz, and the strata hare the same confused appearance, ‘Tho 
low, uarrow, muritinw plain, in which Marayah lies, oxtends eaxf- 
‘wari mmtil it meets the aur forming Ras Feeluk. ‘The soil of the 
{plain is principally coral, with sand and fragments of rock wasted 
down from the lila. It is well wooded with veucias and TEE, 
aod. a fow date-palme have been plonted moar the town. The Wady 
Hakér—the Rio do San Pedro of the Portuguess—about 4-milss to 
the east of the town, is fed by many tornénts, and farms the hatiral 
Pas into the interior. ‘The chain of hilta-is described as extending 
three days’ journey into the interior, when the ovantry slopes doven 
aonthwants and eastwards util it menged mito an exteisive hills 
plateau, well wooded and grassy, und full of large game. No dorn 
‘im roisell and but little eaten, the people being purely nomudia, 
wibatating on their flocks and herds, and Tuving about for the éen- 
Senience of pastursce, The counfty is tet thinly peopled, and 
‘there are fow permanent villuens, the Mijjerthoyn being HHHON pat 
the poorest of the Somil, and not potsessing the onuntless flocks of 
sheep owned by the Guilédh tribo« 

Tho commerce of thin part of the cvast ta commderable, ‘The 
exports are frankineunss, gum-arabie, moliy (fruit of the doum), 
indige, and mats; for which oloth, dates. rice. jowares, atl: motals, 
are imported in return, There ure Hx lurgy Erusplers, belonging to 
these ports, trading avrces the oocan to Bombay, hesites smaller 
eraft that go to the ippesite cant, 

The SomaAl. divide Ue inbo two classes —awiied anit litter: to 
the former belong gum-arihic, maxtio, « lobom.” “inayat! : and 
Rothe etter myrrh, *bodthai," asd: others, ‘They inva’ bt nace 
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three species of acacin prodnomg the Sinmugh or gum-arabio, and 
they are all very abundant. The “bodthai” is» gum of peenliar 
quality, ‘Tho free is w thorny acacia, not anliks, the habool, int 
with a smooth bark, ‘The gum issnes in a thick milky moss, and 
when dry it becomes brittle, The fubon tree, producing the (ili- 
ban or frankincense, which is called by the Somél “ Beyui,” 
grows only on the limestone ringes of this and the npposite coast. 
The heautifal and singular appearance of this tree, with ita tapering: 
stem and crimped foliage, attached to the smooth surface of the 
marble reck by ite large white bulbous masse, and dotting the tops 
of the hills, where often no other verdure is to be seen, is vory 
striking. ‘There are four different kinds of the tron, producing two 
Mistinet kinils of gum. The first and best kind, called bedei or 
theheri (lnban bedowi of Cruttendon), comes from the Mohr Add and 
Mohr Madow: the second kind, called mayeli (tubaw meytt), is pro- 
duced by the Yegnar, Numbers of the Somal go across to Hadra- 
mant for the. purpose of gathering the frankincense, poying the 
Arab tribes there for the-privilege, the latter never attempting to 
collect it themselves. ‘Tho Somalis nsaally settle there, welling the 
gum at Moonila, motil they have amassed a competency. The Arb 
“Tubes is considered inferior to the African, which is termed *aeli™ 
by the Arabs. Probably the tree was, imported into Arabia, with 
the myrrh-trea, in very remote tines, “The sessaon for gathering 
the gum Leste for foar monthe—from May to September; the troes 
“ may be pashed any number of times without injory, provided that 
“pain falla goon after, Tho gum is gathered fifteen days after the 
tree is cut, as it has then ceosed to exude, amd tho bark, which 
heals’ mpidly, is again gashed. Tho trees, though growing 
wild, arn carefully watched by the Bomél; and, in some ‘ones, 
they aro mid to pilant and propagate saplings in. their fields, 
Captain Miles thinks it probable that the Somél are deseendod 
from a number of Arabs who immigrated imto the conntry, anil, 
mixing with the Galle inhabitants, coon multiplied and drove back 
into the interior all those who refinsed to conform. to their relignom, 
and thus ecoupied the country they now hold, Their language 
awl religion both support this hypothesia, ‘The former is composed 
almost whelly of words derived either from the Arakic or Galla 
tongues, the latter predominating, and their traditions univereally” 
refer to Arab ancestors, whom they hold in great veneration, They 
assign a period of between four and five centuries to this immi- 
gration, which was protidbly from Hadrameut, and they speuk 
with pride of the readiness with which the Mostem faith was 


ambriocd, 
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The name of SomAl, and: the time when they first Leguty to be 
ealled by it, till remain in obscurity, The root of the word 
du_Arahic i, in one of its significntions, “lofty hills eoverad witly 
trees," and this name may have beets applied to the country by this 
Ambe, But itdoes not appear to have been ss known to the ancient 
‘Writers, and Captain Miles sygzesta the Posability of ite betur an 
Magram of the word Moiwili, the ancient nome of Berborn, or 
our. ; for the whole region, as fur aa Cape Guardafni, was called 
tie Mosyllitio const. Tho Somil distinguished betwaon the two 
fides of their country, by the terms Buri (thy eavtern) and (Gulbsdly 
(the Western). Like the races north and south of them—the-Afar 
and Sowahili—the Soni are-of the Shafeoa echool of Moston, "The 
Mijjertheyn is the only tribe under the away of a sultan, the others 
having a chief, called Ojaes, to reign over them. 

There are threa vuicust: tribes, named Tormal, Midgin, and Bbir. 
The first aro blucksniihs exclusively, making arrow atid spew 
heads, fish-hooks. and such-lke Tequiremente.of the pecplo: ‘The 
second are wsnally servants or herdamun: cod tle. thind are the 
FPariaha of the land, and professional jusvlorg,4 

“The Som4li coust, from Marayali to. Alloola, hus three towns nt 
laid down on the chorts: nitinly, Gurep, Kesulli, and Habo, From 
Cape Gnardafui to Ras Hafoon the coast ja bleak and: sterile, with 
two or three fertily valloya, and ‘is very thinly peopled; bot om the 
top of the square table-land of Mafuon there are extensive postures, 
Sh which camels, catilo, horses, anid thoep, ure gramd in the 

eastern. paint of the conniry is: fornied of a eerica af 


tolarably well-wooded plateaux, rich in valnablo gunk: Captain 


Milet remarks that a very Ditton prale has been made! of 
the name:given to this point or horn hy the Portnguese—Cane 
Gnardafui. Broce insisted that it ehimld be called Gardonan, or the 
“Strmite of Burial,” and others lave derived ji in Ware oquully 
fanciful—oven the accurate Crittenden wus misled. Lt is, im fuct,. 
imply the native name for this part, nnd is the nly one knowm to 


the inhabitents—Girdif or Gindifu, The emly Eninyeate who have 
evertraversed this point were somo of the troops heloneine tothe 


Souibay column of the army of Egypt in 1601. Thy transport, in 

which they wero retumiing to India, having been wreoked near 
Kas Hufoon, they euseseded, ufter great lurdshipa, i making their 
way along tho coast fo Gander Allools, where they worn talon otf, 
two months after. 


Phe anciant; geography of thie cost, aa given in the Periplus af 


the Exythowan Ses, has become mury wear an intelligible sine 


oo * i. in 7 
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onr knowledge of it has incresed. and we have hia tha sccurate 
surveys of the Indian Navy to refer to for iis eliividation. . The first 
place mentioned in the territory now occupied hy tie Somalia, by 
the author of the ‘Periplus,’ ia Minidus, which Captam Miles considers 
io bo Falla. on acoonnt of ita description asa mie anchormmge mmider 
tlie protection ofan idand—a cireumstance that suits Zaila glone, 
The chief emporium on tho coast, however, is anid to have been 
Mosyllon: which Captain Miles places ut Berbera, Hafoon i 
identified with Aphoné of thy ‘ Periplus,’ both from the similarity of 
the name, and the fact of ite being alled an emporium, a character 
it stil] deserves, as the whole produce of the valley of the daeed ix 
brought here. Cruttenden, who compares the fair ut Hafoon to 
that of Berbern, testifies fo the sumber of merchonts resarling 
toil, and to the valine and driskness of the trode carried on, 

The luxuriant vegetation of the valley of Jacal hiving been 
‘described te Captain Miles in ylowing terms, ho hired a camel and 
started for It une evening in company with five Somalis. “The road 
passed over o aterila plain, thiniy grown here and there with 
neagias, until it reached tho Wady Jacel. The wady appears, at 
a distanes, like a bright green streak in a brown and hilly plain, 
and fooks- singularly pleasant and refreshing, ‘The banks are high 
and preeipitons; and the bed ism no plage less than 700 yards wide, 
showing that a very consiferable body of water is carried down in 
the monsoon, ‘The bed ia extreniely well wooded with some large 
trees, expecially in the centre, where the ground i» high, firmmg 
jelanils in the floed. ‘The wild date and doun were partionlatly 
alundant, the trait and leaves being au iniportint article of comy 
wmeree. The people were very fricudly, and appeared quiet anal 
induatrions, but miserably poor. The men werd employed in split- 
rine, drying, and stringing mulifjs (doun: fruit), and the women in 
mot-woaving, Their mat-huts were scattored along the valley, with. 
thorn Erauls for the few half-starved ‘sheep and gouts. “There is po. 
onltivation, and the fruit of the wild date seeme the staple mtiole of 
food. ‘The river ix said to havo been the rewort of walt oleplante. 
until three years ago: since then they have only re-appeared) 

‘once. Captain Milos travelled mp the valley for forty or fifty 
miles, 

‘The Brel Somél country, which hax been described in “this 
Report, is very interesting, and Captain Miles cunaiders that there 
are nit many which offer preater atlrtions for ressaroh and greater 
facilities for exploration to the traveller, It ia true that wo have 
lund w few glimpoes of it, and the writings of Cruttenden, Rigby, 
ami others, Lave left little to be gleaned superficially ; but how 
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little wo know of the interior f and of the trikes beyoud thé sea- 
board absolutely nothing! The Geography, resotiroés, and pro- 
duetions of tha country; the condition, distribution, and inner life 
of the people ; have all yet to be written, and offer a wide field for 
inguiry to the first Exropean who chall visit them: 

Captain Miles’s Report on the Somali country t# duted at Aden, 
on April 17th, 1871, 


——_ 


This recent visit to the Somali country has furnished soma 
tuiditional evidence on the subject of the frankincense or Olibanum 
of commerce, which has been so ably and exhaustively discussed by 
Dr. Birdwood in the * Transactions of the Linnean Society.’ Early. 
writers all described the precious incense as being obtained from 
Arabia and tho Somali coast. But Bruce, who said that the 
frankincense country extended from Abyssinia to Cape Guariafni, 
iesctibed a tree called Angouah (the Boswellia popurifera of Richant), 
ae yielding a gum much resembling frankincense, and growing in 
the valley of the Takazzt in Abyssinia. In 1807, also, Colebrovke’s 
description of the Indian plant (Boswellia thurifera) lel to the theory 
that tho olibanum of commetos was entirely derived from Tndia, 
But the visits of Wellsted, Cruttenden, and other aticers of the 
Indian Navy, to the Sonuli const, and of Dr, Carter to Arnbia, fully 
establish the existence of the true frankinounse-trees of commerce 
in those countries, Captain Milos's account of the tree and its 
product, in the present Report, agrees very exactly with that of 

Dr. Birdwood ins finally settled the controversy which has gone 
on for ages, respecting the trees from which frankincense is dorived, 
Ho divides the Boswellia genus into five species; three of which, 
and the only ones which Field frankincense, being Bret deserihed 
I. Hoswellia Carteri, the kind found by Dr. Carter in Arabia. hut 
aleo growing in the Somali country. It ig the Luban Badoes of 
Captam Miles’s paper, yielding Moher Madour, 

IL, Bomwettia B t Dajiana, a species fram the Somali cout, vielding 
the Mohr Add of Captain Miles. It is called after an eminent 
antiqnary and physician in Bombay. 

TH, Honwellin papyrifera, the Abyssinian kind. first mentioned hy 
Brucs, which yields none of the Aen of COMER, 

IV. Bonecltia therifera of Colebrook, the B. wrrata and glatira of 
Fioxburgh. An Indian kind, which glao Fields no olibaywy. 
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Feguar, and ae growing near Bander Marayah. It is the source of 


‘Pr. Birdwood believes that the use of frankincense ond other 
eweet Odours, in religious rites, originated in sanitary precautions. 
They do not merely mask bad smells, but correct them; they drive 
away vermin, and refresh the spirits from the depression which 
they fall into, in crowded places like churches. The ehnrehes in 
Bombay are infested by mosquites, tho ugly and irreverent punkas 
now in use are of no service ; and the only remedy is the immemorial 
and most beautiful rite of burning frankincense. 

The bulk of the alibanum of commerce is derived from the Somall 
const; and it appears, from what Captain Miles tells us, that even 
the smaller quantity derived from Arabia is not gathered) by natives 
‘of the country, but that the Somalis of the opposite coast go aver 
for the purpose of collecting it, paying the Arab tribes for the 
privilege, ‘The trade in these precious gems from the Somali coast 
is the moat ancient on record. The prodace of the Bowrellia trees-is 
not only frequently mentioned by the Latin poets, proving the 
universal trade of the mations of antiquity for centuries in frankin- 
eense = but it is also given os one of the ingredients for the holy 
perfume, in Exodus (xxx, 34-36), For this, among other resume, 
the Somali coast is a comntry of peculiar interest, and ane which, 
both for its own sake and for that of the unknown lands which le 
beyond it, is well deserving of the attention of those who may here 
after engage in geographical exploration. 

General Ruiey ssid Captain Mile’s paper was important, not only-in a. 
cotamercial, but oleo in a political point of view, The Somali conntty was 
‘the district from which so many ralusble gums wire chiefly obtained. Poli- 
tically it was important, 2s ehowing that now for tho first time Englinhunen, 
seray lone occupied Aden, were alile to penetrate thie torth-eisterm) part 
of Africa. ‘Thirty years ago it woold hare been Geath to acy Enropean ty 
have attempted such « journey os that which Captain Miles had mined. ‘The 
whole of that wast tract of Africa was still a blank upon mur ome: the in- 
terior wre a thickly populated and very productive country, ‘The incense 
eoducing: district extewhed along a range of limestone mountalna for Lio 
ruiles nol too great distance into the interior, Wady Marayah wos known 
to be Very tich imulerd, containing thy finest trees producing [numkinemee: 
it was cccnpie! by the Majartein Somalia, who were a peg ape very 

: ‘ homemorial iatirtes of In | gone 












amenabin to civilization. Fram time 3 
from Cutch and Surat,:at the termination of the 





| 3 , , northeast monsoon, mod 
settled af the east end of Africa for the purchase of gums, fraukinomes, amid 
ruyrrh, from the natives, Formerly, when any veseel waa wrecked am that 
coait, the survivors ages privations from the hustility of ihe nathred: 
nil now that the opening of the Sue Canal had greatly increase! the cuts 
mome of the Hed Sea, it wae of great itnportance to seenre their frimudliness, 
The great Sotcall mee extended right dry ta, tba Equator; are altheagl 
then waa no definite boundary between the Somali euntry aod that of thsi 


negroes, there wat o point near the Exyuator where the one mace wes pune~ 
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dofived free the other. The Somalis were a lang-haited. 


Tee ry Saw: They were very mhterywising, fond of trode 


nich 

porene with the Degree in. Whatever, but. rather laskes, thers. 
Lulite Cspiain Milos. be re ne on ee 

ike 4 tt i Were op 'y an 
peopl, aa they inhabited such 9 vust extent of country, and had 9 lamers 
entirely dilferent from Arabic, Galles, or Abyssinian, 

eau was to Ww question reearding their tulizion, General Righy replied 

were Moa, an aul were vory strict Indied in the observance off 


they 

‘The tar. G. on Banien sald that he wreed with Captain Miles that the 
Somuilis were the descendania of Arba who hud oe an the coast of Africa 
nll Intormuarrie! with the people nf the conn F. ‘Captain Crattendes, ty his 
almitable reports, mentions the tradition in: them bei 
thers had ewe over from Hadhimmaut, a | ! 

| formigrants- were still fevered ly the inhabiionte “Tl coulal 
‘Wonks that dtercourse had bean curried: on between the two courte . 
rery mumate times, for Captain Miles chreful traneeripit of thi Himearitio 
ieseriptiin aot Hien-(horl: recoded the arrival ther of @ Lirge enlony of. 
the resion about the Lake Hate Wiph regent to tho Tame 










from 
*Soindly,—ay he if to be af Arabic origin,—the predominant ides of the 


“aridity,” whith was the characteristi¢ featnre ‘ut 


l dt. = i recs. ‘ale 
ge ative meant “arpakanel net jute 





the fact that the Stenflla expend a prent quantity af ail in serene thle 


bodies, it ia presitinable that the torm wae and] aptlind! He nut think 
ties . sis Mites liad Bost any adititienal Sidintvaite | ing the 
matuk fesse About fifteen spurs ago, Te. Vaughan, formerly Port Surgran 
at Alen, had Di wn up @ long descri ptive cattlerue of all the gama and shrub 


Pees eres ta hs ot aver to tnt settlement froin the Sonali wut try, ind 
it was pabtiahot by Beyoimecoue er aiees drs Gromt Britain, with some 
Valuable poles, He did bot ages with (Captain Miles thot the part of 
Hm frankineeuse taed cameo from the country, bitt believed that it wag 





wiiil el tn olden from the ristries murth cf Hadiramait, This anes _— 


Arabia. [How the “Arabs nut ‘have changed sinow line's siaiaStert it 
oreigs ia at Alexandria whore Prankinesssn & trind, relied, and aeae 
PE Teeny yuoNEH to ibete and work-b but thay 
te robted. spa workman that ia ex it all nnkedl, eave thet 


‘bine tiath 4 peg tiitises of breeches to cover bis shatne, an those are pcre 


titeh: bese esteemed now, [hr Einiwned ientiony tte wali i in corrersi | 
sions ; Lae er vn on tom Prete i mile eee the 3th century, Zakurigyolie: 





‘Mubseaumad,o Solomon mec iliy a Ho att is viriaes arg 
of moral Seer as 
aoe =, Hs ise Ri areagin' fig nie Tote thal tes ae Re 


| i of "On, has leaves tke myrile ann 
eye popn ey ror he ro pon a sei yl tho 
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nba ain beat 16M ttle Ie estes the We r, ed Sa alae cilbed Jinbibe, 

W botoeter porseverve in chewing it, ble heart or his stomach] wil) bye putrifies 
nod he will be ali te recall to mitul what be bee ferewtter, Tt alan ¢iestrines 
fry wottule and prevents Sensing. Applind, with duck’s grease, to itch, 
ltennses it to disepperr. It nies itivigorates the intellect, wu arrests bleedin, 
atthe me.” (ajtgih-l-MabWieiit, Gottingm, 1844.) 












Fifth Mezting, 22nd Janwary, 1872. 


Masou-Gexrnat Sa HENRY C. RAWLINSON, w.c.n, Poesipest, 
in: the Chair, 

Etacnoss.— William Frederick Alphonve Archibald ; Pater Heury 
Besthon: Chiferd James Brookes : Licut. Repinuld -Boawan; James 
Alexander Cloistie; Colonel George Earl Cherch; Laeut, William 
‘Collingwoul ; His Highness Maharaja Diuleep Singh; Charles FT, 
Drake; Frederick Ralph Hart; Richard Helme; Joseph Palmerz 
Robert Churles Pasion ; Joha H. Puleaton ; Henry Robinson; Abraham 
Scott ; Johu. Watts; Thomas Westall - Joka Peter Wilsou, 


Actissoxs 10‘ Lintary rnomw Jas. Bro to Jas, 2Osn,—* North 
China Campaign of 1960.". By EB. Swinhow. Donor K. Murehien, 
Esq. ‘Two Months in Palestine.” Donor the acthor ‘Sofanion 
de la Cuestion de Limites entre Chill « Molivia’ Por J. A. Torres: 
Santiago, 1663. Donors the University of Chili. ‘Camp Life and 
iis Requirements." By H.A.L. 1871. Thonor the author, *Pro- 
verbia Communia Syriaca.' By Capt. RF. Burton: Donor the 
nathor, 


Accessiows to 1m Map-noow smvce Tom cast Meeroxo, Jawnatr 
Srit.—The Public Schools Atlas of Modern Geography, im thirty- 
ane maps. By the Rey, George Butler, s.4. Presented by Messrs, 
Longmans and Go. Sketch af Eastern Bengal and Burmah, with 
the Country of the Looshai Expedition. Presented by the Editor 
Of the’ Arakan Newa.” Mup of the Eastern British Frontier, bonler— 
ing on Bormwak and Munneepoor. Map ef the Country round 
Delhi, showing the position of the Campa of Exercian, Compiled 
in the Surveyor-General'’s Olice, Culeutia, 1871, Presented by the 
India Office, through Mr. OB. Markham, ¢2 Map of the Pongo. 
de Manseriche (Upper Marafion). By J. Smolca, Engineer to the: 
Pernvian Government: Presented by W. Chandlesa, Esq. 
The Puramnest introduoal.to the Mecting Lieutenant Livweilyn &. Daven, 
#.., ne the officer why had berm aeleeted to lege the expedition intu Atrios thy 
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search of De. Livinestonm He aluo annonteed that De. Lis née eecctel 


Mr, (hwald Livingstone, bal volunteered to accompany the expedition, 
ial thad hia offer hud hen ussepted ty thu Couticil : 


Mr. CQ. = past rpc ha eed the following Paper on the proposed 
The Licingatone Search and Relief Expedition, 
‘Livisestos:, tho great traveller whoge name is famous throughout 
the civilised world, and in whose welfare al! Britons feel the warmest 
interest, needs our aid. It has not been the wont of the poople of 
this country to let ench need remain uncared for, When our great 
explorers have gone forth to achieve famous discoveries, they have 
dong so in the anre faith that, if their difficulties became insnr- 
matimntable, their oountrymen would send them ald. When have 
they been disappointed P Not whem onr veleran Vice-President, 
Sir George Back, forced his way down the Groat Fish River to the 
Froven Ocean in search of the Rossea. Not when expedition after 
expédition sailed in search of Franklin and his gallant followers ; 
nor when the search wag continued by McClintock, with private 
means, in spite of discouragement from the Government. Not: 
when help wus sent, with unstinting hand, to Speke and Grant. 
Not when our lato beloved President, firm and steadfast in his loyal 
friendship, sent Mr. Young to euccour our lost traveller Living- 
stone, or to asceriain his fate. Sir Roderick hus left his spirit 
among na, and the Geographical Boviely, the hononr and reputation 

Of whisk he loved so well, will not fail in ita duty now. 

Tt ia no ordinury traveller who needs our aid, It is no ordinary 
discovery that will be disclosed to us, anil perpetunted by his safety, 
Livingstone, since he landed in Africa in April, 1866, has performed 
dne of the most remarkable journeys this age will liste to record. 
To the fret seven months he discovered the whole course of the 
Kovumea, traversed tho mountain moge which encloses Laka 
Nymes on the east, and reached the southern extremity of that lake. 
This journey alone would esiablich the fame of any ordinary man: 
bat, with Livingstone, it was but a commencement. [twas followed 
by & serien of discoveries of the first geographical impartunne, 
achieved in the face of dangers and hardships which only the most 
undaunted courage and resolution could have overounp, Ascendin 
the mountain raige to the west of Lake Nyasss, he reached a sary 
elevated platoon in the heart of the Afrioan continent Hery he 
cum «a cold moist climate, a country covered with foresta, and 5 
t diage of mushrooms on which his people subsisted for several 

ye <A few paseages in his letters pive o vivid ides of these 











surprising featires in Cantral African geography, which are ay 


t a 
Anes 


Tomarkable as they are unexpected. Sloppy dripping forests, with 
wild frnits and mushrooms, are not what cur previous knowledge 
of Central Africa would Jead us to anticipate. North of this 
wonderful table-lond the great traveller descended to a lower level, 
in which lis the lakes supposed to hold the sourves of great tivers— 
the fountains, he helisves, of the Nile and the Congo, Hoe reached 
them, with his party reduced to four of the Nasaick boys, and him- 
self worn to a shadow, by wet, hunger, and fatigue. Hs discovered’ 
& Whole string of minor lakes, same of thom of remarkable beauty, 
‘with cultivated islets, and villazes embosomed im palm-trees in 
their shores. Te visited the renowned Cazambe- he traversed a 
watery and much inundated region, and at ho length reached. Ujiji, 
on Lake Tanganyiln. 

Letters were received from him, dated at Lako Bunwweels on- 
duly 8th, 1868, and the last that imve como to land wore dated 
Tijyji, May S0th, 1869. THe announced that the work still beforn 
him was to cmnect the lakes be had discovered, with the Nile, that 
he intended to explore a Inke to the westward of Tanganyika, in 
the Manyema conniry, and thence to.complete his labours, Tut he 
was sorely in need of ménand «enpplies; the Arab tradors interested 
in the slave trade were anxious to thwart him, and no one would 
take change of his letters. Ho mentioned having written thirty- 
fonr letters, which hard all been lost. ‘This is the last positive 
news from Dr. Livingstone, There was an Aral) report, in 
November, 1870, that ho was at the town of Manakoin with few 
followers, waiting for supplies, and tmably to move: bub tho dust 
certam intelligence will be three years old on the 20th of nest 
May. 

The quustion now is—Shall this great and noble-hearted man Te 
loft to his fate F 

In Jontiary, 1870, the ‘Treasury sanctioned a grant of LO00L to 
rend stores by natives from Zanzibar, through thy Political Agent; 
but this mothod of affurding relief failed, and welther letters from 
Livingstone, nor proofs that he ever received the stores, lave 
ruicher tho oonst.. Mr. Stanley, an American traveller, aleo 
attempted to penetrate into the intwior, but -he was stopped hip 
disturbatices at Unyunyemba, Jt haw thus become clear that, if 
Livingstone is to be relioved, a properly equipped expedition, ably 
oomimaniled, must be despatched from thie country te do the work, 
Moreover, it is necessary thut the wquipment of such on expedition 
shonld be thoroughly effective, and that this object should Le 
secured by liberal subscriptions. 


TOL. TVT. M 
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The Lords of the Treasury have declined to grant any pecuniary 
aid to the expedition which ia destined to bring snccour fo Dr. 
Livingstone, who, it must always be remembered, is Ter Malesty’s 
Consul for the interior of Africa, But he is also one of our greatest 
travellers. Ho iz known, by all his countrymen, to be actuated by 
the noblest sims, his. name has become a honsehold word in this 
land, und no adverse decision from the Treasury will be allowed to 
check the necessary preparations, nor to retanl them for a single 
day. 

The kaown facts upon which the Counoil of our Society have 
Aad to bate their decision in thiy matter were few, but they all 
peinted fo one cbviona course, According to the latest rimonrs, 
whieh are (0 some extent corroborated by the great ee 
expressed intentions, Dr. Livingstone is in the Manyema country, 
dhs weatward of Lake Tanganyiks. Fe may be prostmted by oe 
ness—enfeubled and disabled by those long marches over leagues 
and leagues of innodated conniry, and through foresis saturated 
with damp. He may be detained by the impossibility of obtaining 
supplies anil mon, ani winble to move from want of meane fo pay 
his way. In hia Inst letters bo anxionsly aud urgently applied for 
@uck. aid, withont which the travoller in Africa can make no 
‘Progress. Dr, Burth was frequently exposed to long detentions 
‘from the same couse, and it is quite posible that Livingstone may 
‘be waiting for such help, in order to complete his work, We know 
‘that the Aral trudérs take every means to intercept his communi- 
ations with the coast, so that the abeence of letters need cages. 
no spacial tnensiness. These Araby ors actuated by two motives. 
They desire to prevent any letter from coming to the ooast from 
‘Livingstone, because it would disclose the fact that he has never 
Teceivel any of tho supplies that were entrusted to them. At the 
fame time: they continue to aproad rumours of his safety, in the hope 
that they may be entrosted with moro-stores, Tho attempt to 
send relief through them is, thorefore, worre than a waste of money, 
for it ia a direct obstocls to obtaining anthentic nawe. 

The only alternative is ta deepatch @ reliof expedition, led by 
‘Barppesns; and, as soon sn the Government method of sending 
supplies proved to be futile, and the failare of Mr, Stanley's attompt 
was known, tho Comnoll of our Soviety reavlyed to take more 
eifctuul wtopa. The fortrunte socident bag an exeallont oppor 
tunity offers itaelf of reaching Zanzibar, in ihe first steamer thas 
has over poe the ey ryaae by the Snez Canal, ia a sufficient 

maon for the rapidity wit whioh it ip necseary 
despatch the expedition, ap ieaare ae 
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In forming their uch th: vsalabe: wd Ciel ee Ra 
tho odvantnge of experienced advice from General Righy, the late, 
and from Mr. Churchill the present Political Agent at Zanzibar, as 
well as from Colonel Grant; and they have very carefully con- 
sidered tho question in all ite bearings, Captain Burton also has 
expressed his cordial good wishes. The most anxious duty bas 
heen the choice of a Commander for the expedition. Volunteers 
poured i in by soores; many merely wishing to join as subordinates 
in tho glorious work, but sme thirty submitted their qualifications 
for command. There have been, in all, nearly 200 applicants; and 
- Aheir claims required careful consideration, 

The choice has fallen upon Lientenant Llewellyn Dawson, of the 
Royal Navy, a scientifio seaman. Ho possesses moat of the qualifi- 
cations that are needed to fill so difficult and trying a post, anid the 
Oounoil have perfect confidence in his ability and judgment, ‘Those 
points in which ho is at present deficient, he will soon aequire. He 
haz not, for instance, lad previous experience in African travelling ; 
bat this waa mevitable—Burton and Grant are tho only men m 
‘England who now possess experience of that part of Africa; and 
Dawson, if he bas it not now, will ‘lave it before many months are 
post. Ho has youth and hoalth and strength, und that quiet but 
resolute determination which overcomes. obstacles, He ia a wall 
trained eurveyor, and will bring back work which can be thoroughly 
relied wpon, and which will fornieh accurate geographical material. 
Already be is not unknown to geographers, young as he is in years, 

In 1869 he distinguished himself in. the difficult operation of tha 
aurvey of the gorges und rapids of the Upper Yang-taze-Kiang, and 
he has since been employed on the survey of the River Plate.. 
Purtions of his official report will be fonnd in the 40th volume'of 
our Transactions; anil we may confidently antivipalw that, in « 
future number, he will contribute a narrative which will challenges 
Qo vanward place amone the communications ta this Society, We 
ponfident that in Lieutenant Dawson the Society haa sscured o 
loader aes will ably and efficiently perform the responsible and 
very difficult inak that haa been entrusted to him. 

It tn intended that he shall be accompanied by a: #econd in 
comman|, and, at the request of the Coancil, the Foreign Office has 
made an-application to the Admiralty that any naval officer who 
may be employed: on this expedition, may tia borne on the hooks of 
one of Her Majesty's hips, and: be allowed time und full poy. Mfr, 
W. Qsewoll Livingstone, the great Tmvoller’s son, who, it will be: 
remembernd, was horn twenty ponte ago in the neighbourhood: af 
Lake N’gami, will aleo accompany the expelition, Filial affectinn, 

ee 
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and the spirit of enterprise which he has inherited, have prompted 
him to volunteer; while his medical studies at Glasgow have fitted 
him to be of ral service, and have justified his appointment. Gitera 
Higby is of opinion that his presence, and the spectacle of a aon 
thus facing toil and danger to bring succour to his fathor, are 
calculated to make a -etrong and boneficinl impression upon. the 
Amba; and ywung Livingstone will certainly go forth with hearty: 
good wishes from the Fellows of this Sooisty. 

There is come reason to hope that the services af Mr. New, a 
gentlonan connected with the Mombas Mission, who hag recently 
mails a remarkable ascent of Mount Kilimandjaro, will be engaged 
as Interpreter; and it is Intewled that, besides Europeans, the ex- 
pedition shall consist of an atmed native eadort of picked men, 
besides porters; whieh will he prepared in advance by Dr, Kirk, at 
fanzitar. The party will leave England early in February, in the 
Abyiloe steamor, chartered hy Meesrs. J. Wiseman and Co, who late 
generously undertaken to convoy all stores free of charge, and if 
possible to seenry free passages for the members of the expedition. 

The objects of the expedition are, in the first place, to sncoour 
Dr, Livingstone, by penetrating ton place callod Manukoso, where 
he was last heard of; which is believed to be on the bunks of o 
great lake in the Manyema country, west of Lake Tanganyika, Tt 
will be for Lieutenant Dawaon to select the best route, after com 
sultation with Dr. Kirk at Zanzibar. Tho conntry originally 
imversed by Harton ond Speke is said to be in a vory disturbed 
stato, orl it may be found advisable to take » more northern Hine 
from Mombas; but this, of courses, will depend upon cirenmatances, 
Hiaving reached Manyema, and secured the grand object, the route 
to be taken on the return journey will depend very much apon the 
views entertained by Dr, Livingstone, and upon various other con: 
siderations. Intelligence has been reosived that Sir Samuel Baker, 
with all the Europeans of hie party in good health, has reached 
Goedokore. When he lias onos launched his steamer on the Albert 
Syanns, a few days will bring him to its southem shore, within a 
short distance of the Tanganyika. Tt is possible that he may mest 
the relief expedition ; and, at all events, in considering the position, 
the proeeedings of Sir Samnel Raker, and the ndvantage of con- 
necting lus discoverios with thoes of Livingstamea and Dawson, are 
élemente which will be kept m mind. Tot, in drawing ap instrac- 
tions, much willbe left to the dizeretion of the Commaniler of the 
Expedition, and he may ommfidently be trusted fo act to ‘the best of 
his judgment, a# cirenmetances arise, His first duty ia the relief 
of Ur. Livingstone, and the preservation of all the precions know- 
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fedge which that great Traveller has collected; for it mmst he 
thot sa yet Livingstone hay communicated nothing 
beyond the briafost wllusions in his letiors, and if he im lost, the 
Tesults of his labours, aud all his wonderful discoverics, will perish 
with him, It is this consideration whicli justifies the Council in 

devoting #0 large-a sum from the fonda of the Society. In perform- 
ing the first groat duty, and m restoring Livingstone to his family 
and country, Lieutenant Dawson will also explore a most interesting 
region which his scientific training will enable him to delineate 
with precision, and he will thus in food service to geography. 

The expedition will be furnished with the needful funds throngh 
the subscriptions of the British public; and in euch a canse there 
éannot be a doubt that those subscriptions will be amply sufficiont, 
before the time comes for the expedition to start. At present, 
however, they fall short of what is required.* The Council of our 
Society has devoted to this noble object as largo a sum as the state 
of the finances would justify, Friends of Livingstone, admirers of 
the beroic qualities displayed by the great Traveller, and livers 
of geograpliy ani discovery, have come forward liberally. Handsome 
sums have boen subscribed. Messrs. Frodsham havo lent a pocket 
chronometer for the nso of the Expedition. Others lave shown a 
similar desire fo give useful assistance: ond the Council are con- 
fident that they will secure the hearty co-operation of tho reat 
body of the Fellows in furnishing forth the expodition, and in 
wishing God speed to our gallant friends, when they set forth to 
achieve one of the most glorious enterprises that has ever been 
promoted under the auspices of the Royal Geographical Society. 


In Zia fan to a question by Mr. "T. Lee, the Paeswnext mad the fallowiog 
conmespondence, which had taken place "between tlie Government and the 
Boasts, whative to the Livingstone fella Expedition +— 


“Sie, “1, Savile ow, W., nl January, 1872. 
“have the honour, .on behalf of the Conneil of the Royal Geogmplical 
Society, to lay before you the copy of a notification which they propos tn 
pian Thee to the pablic with a view of inviting enbscriptions for the purpose of 
the Eoelsey bs to wend ont an Expedition 10 search for and relieve the 
well kena, Dr. Livingstone, who is belivwed to bo dotained in the futerior of 
Alticn, anh to be prevented either by sickness or want of supplies fro 
‘ing his Naas and J om rail the asme time enjpowered to 
express the e Council that, ae De. Livingutene ba honoured) with the 
Soe nlaion. of Gama Cont from HEM. to the Chict of Conrml Affes, andiin 
this int ca ee ELAM considornd to be entitled fo relief nt the public cst two 
: “s henathdée itn ipt ded eee fit on a len Oo con 
jag to Lhe expenses io propatel Expedithan a sum te that ° 

advanced front the funds of the Sextet _ 








* The sum already subscribe! le 17OUL, fait S000. are required, 
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“The Conpcil, indeed, rely onthe favourable consilemtion of 1M. 
Soe cn ne cic ene 
| spi rg gp sein oe me dlarai pict magenta : 
to convey to Dr, an atone the stills coated be 
i Dr. Kirk, i ‘e Acti: Politim! A tar fan 
eibis, no intelligenca having yet arrived that any portion of 
have reached the the Doctor, while Ltn busowa that’s saree Fustalrnent ore 
Lat Uoyanyembe on that inthe to Lake Tanganyika, 
: Dr. Livingstone Les been. supported during his recent travels 


ore ifrica in A Ereat measure by the funds of the Th yal Googespileal 
Society and the covieeies Sms of his private frieuile and ot it te 


felt: that his great achiovenents have now become the property of t 2 nation, 
that tho pone will look acconiitiely tu the Government of the country, far 
the dine support of fvth imescures os may be organized with their approval 


“] hove the honour to be, Sir, 
“Your mout obedidnt Se 


H.C. Rawnrseo 
“President of the Boyat Geozrapieal Rociety. 
" The Right Hon, R. Lowe, -F, 
“ Chanclor of the Excheyuer,” 











io 





“Sr, *Tresury Chambery, 14th Jautary, 1872) | 
5. te a commamied by the Lords Commiisstiners of Her Majesty's 
to ucknowle the receipt of vltr letter of the Spd instant, written 
para wf the Coun Lof-the Haval cographical Society, sohciting s. jerant 
from 7 rtiellcande in aid of the Expedition Wh which lt is pro to sem] ont to 
search of Dr. Livingstone, and to inform you ju reply, my Lords, after 
full tion, afecof opluion that wl the Wirection in ‘which the 
wearch alwould be minde is too doubiful to wurrmnt public g arentiass pom iL 
A new expedition is pot the ool inane Left throush which Dy, Livinestone’s 
mfely may with reason be hiped tay, . 
“Tam, Sit, your obedient sermit, 


“Wu, Law, 
* Major-Cienerai Sirf, C. Riewlinsen, gcc, 
“ Provident of the {loyal Erarrapn Seointy.” 


eee Anmamme that, after meviving such « rep 
the ‘Treasury, the Cornet omen onan to could’ whe bother Dineen uate 
stasloartte open to them besides sending the Expedition, 

‘The Paremest eid the Council kad felt _gravity of the question, gt 
hed entirely failed to divine whut possible alvetatize couk} be alluded to, 
The only meaning he cold atiach to it was that Dr, Livingstone find 
biloruwes back, and ary terarid weutly all the wxpense ht be maved.: 

A Fevtow recommended the Government 4 be sakes! what the 
alternative tourse alluded to was They might hare some iwefal suzzestions 
to onke, 

‘Mr. Tuonrs | synch tr tlc hehe: mom 
of Parliament should enleneour ih erate seal sui oe si 

erument, Which was bond by duty and banuuaieed scons bine ‘e 
| Lisle, ~sesenhicd er pera wo grievouly miyigtee cause of scianoe, 
rally was 


t Dawn on full nd al : 
ctype FF, and to ion bistine hs arte 
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“The Pasarvesr asid be comld a complete anewer tothe questions 
that had been asked ; snk ke ne Cree ot Goerumses thee NOMRGIE 


‘dat snob u letter as that which had hewn received from the T 
did not necessatily commit the whole Government, The Foreign Ofiee hat 
aluncye shown the sreuient coations ait, artery’ to maha pnden tars 
“¥ aftempét to relieve TinssTonae, * two Year w 
TGOGE. whe Lee’ Clinendon wan Vorsign Ghoretary, fot ths perpese Of pcre 
supplies by nativeagents to Livingstone; anil although their efforts had hitherto 
been inefiectusl, that did not in any way militate acalivet the lonesty of their 
efforts, and tho anxiety they had shown on his belulf. Wisen the project of 
sondin= a relief Expedition, 1 Jed by Englishmen, waa first started, the ones 
Cfice wna commmnitnted with, snd althonzh, owing to the | of 
Becretary of State for aria Affkira, no official anawer had vet been Rane ROME 
the Under Secretary had replied semi-officlally to the effect that the Fureign 
Office would Instruct Dr. Kirk to give every possible assistance to the: eae 
dition. ‘That showed that thik Department took. very lively interest in 
gubject. ‘Thore waa also some reason fur believing that the Admiralty was 
| ¥dinpoed. Up to the present time no direct angwer had been roeired 
toan application requesting chat tha time of the officers enzared in the Expe- 
dition might be allowed te count ay active service, by translering thelrqames 
to the of one of the shipeon the Indian station, He undentood that 
the Treasury anéwer was very similar to these which all departinents of Her 
Majesty's Go "as Government were in the habit of receiving. The Reciety were tut 
eilitary victima of Mr, Lowe's views of eooneniy, and it would therefore bes 
iuatter of regret if the Society should hold either the Foreign (fice or-thn 
Aiasirally responsible for thé extreme economy of the Treasury 
Adoriral Conirxsow said be did not believe the anewer rat the Admiralty 
srdaak- A Fret decklad upou, Hit impression was thet it wonld in a great 
i hy said af that meeting. When Durten and 
Speke « iar wd Sa thak tiene ia joey thelr tesinwntal pay wae continued, 
and they received their iy tne Tho same thine waa done with eee fo 
gad Grant when they went on thelr sultequent exploration. oat be 
the Sonlety would elichgeed their strony opinion rp a'similar conrad aghnt 
with regard to the oficers engaged in the Livingstone Hellef 





lition. 
eee d, Batt, os (Eee 8.68.) trusted it would not-go forth to dhe = 


whatever ss to the propriety amd importance: 


on 
paling’ D out P the sPepalitioe without one dar’s unnecessary delay. It was 
hotorions 


that thero waa po department of the Government which dit ant 
dally receivy rebuffs from the Treakury, euch as aah tat nine Sane Duel 
Ped. Tt wae well woderstecd in all official creles was 
ia department of control, und the clerks exerciaed tele wt ntnielt at nga 
filing erary resem for refusing every application for 
: igher power atepped in, whentvet It was pomitble to re 
C giving toner, no money was given. However, it was a matter 
of rettiok indifferenca to the peuple of this oguntry and ithe tho Roy 
graphics) Sociniy, whether the Treasury did or did not give FOU, in 
wan periectly trifling as companel with the amount of fellng srt 
been awakened. 


Mr. Daunas sald the Treasury had not only given the a eohd 
ade te carefully ean reeled hp « babe ee 
were pu | 1 
ete a see ssa i te ned rt 
om aq ol geogTa eres] 1 ¥ werg 
ised the bak taal for jung What we the best an tobe acberpsttell 
ie: D erdur atin. Livingstone ; and if ther had deliberately come to the con= 
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Heserving of comlideration than the empitriqal recommendation couvewed bn the 
Sinelyding aentever of (ie ‘lreasiry letter, ’ a 
Dr. Poxceit, hoped that. an re bape ‘to sami-political questions wohl be 
‘tiwohled by the Sorety, and tliat ¢ wir stlention would be confined to gamely 
scinntifie Soogruphioal baainess. Whether the Treasury were parsimotiens or 
hera|, or whether they displayed their imorsnee ce not, waa net for them: ad 
seogmaphera to consider; but they must, under any circumstances: do ther beet 
to relieve a traveller whom they so dearly loved, | . 
Mr, Tuoaias Lam asked if Dr, Rirk had been authorised by the Foreign 
Ofhice to lay out any moriey on behalf of the Expeditien, | : 
The Pussipast etid there wae a considernblo balance of the Forcigh Office 
(iran of 1970, fur the relief of Livingstone still unexpended. Out of the 
TOOM, 4001 of 500), only bud been spent; and the ialance romeined in: the 
hamia of Dr Kirk, over which lie ho Tull control, ond which he wold lay 
dutin soy war he rs ec mst conducive to the relief and wssietance of ir, 
‘Livingstone; hut the Royal Geographical Society hind no authority to ive bin 
Uetetetionie oti the etbject, and the money in hie hands wae uot available for 
Levtenant Dawson's expenses, They had telegraphed to Dr. Kirk, directing 
him. to spend 500%, on their own account in propettions for the Expedition, in 
obtaining porters, and guards, and in qrirchusing sapplien, It ao happened 
also that at this particular time, by a mere acclilent, a mont favourable oppar- 
tonlty offered for penetrating into the interior, ‘The list letters fom De Kirk 
Hiated tliat a miseion from thy King of Uganda had arrived thorw with prrsenita 
“hae Balton, and it waa moet probuble that tho ainhassador Atul gniie wou hl 
(be st] thore when the Expodition wae shout to start. |e was forn pro- 
hehe that Llidtenant Dawe, wonld be able to avail bineelf of ther escort of 





the Dears Pastel ae far #8 Rageh, from which point the rontes af the Iwo 
parties woul | 


livers. ‘The stibecriptions received ap to tha Presa t: tina 
amonited to about L700, and & nesting wus being held that day in Glascow, 
wileh, it tesa lowest, woulil realise from 500, to 10008, more, retings were 
‘ehg'to be held in Edtininicgh and othur larse towns, atid a depntation from 

Coyncil was about to wait npen the Lon Mayor of London to arrange with 


3 


hinz for holding a | public meeting of the cltinens of Londiss, 6, ath sollicitieg | 
tiple witstanes, i nolage nd 


aselstanre. “Tho prospects of tha Expedition were VOry promis) 

teally was ulinoet. a. matter of indifference whether this ‘Treaatry gave 3 want 
Ur-Thetawsy Sacevems thonght jt unfortunate that the Treastiry had 
fullied fo petenine the great national interest ajipertaining to Livingstone, and, 
qett frory Livingstone, to many other interests connected will the continent 
ft Afticn,, [there was any part of the world span which Engiiahmen had of 
late: bewtcrwes their cero, it waa Africa, and yet of all the surks Of the earth; 
At remained among -tho lowt known The Expedition which was about to 
pet out tuber Lieutenant Dato, waa ono tho end of which no oun ould 
fareses, for it had sometines devolved Upon pentclilige expeditions to nero 

plish object not contemplated by the lost party, 
, hitentenant Dawso waa then introduced by the Presiient, ond sail — 
sitlemen, 1 nerd not my that I feel Mighty honoured and pratitied ap 
nt torpeef in the proud position of leader ol | 0 Expeditios about to search 
fot Dr. Livingstone. Leflore offering thyself ano candidate for Alvin post, J 
tad torefuily weighed amd consider’ all tho difficulties attemtant on. any 
ndertaking of this User pition ; ond had {git fale myeel! capable of doing 
battle with Wore elifficwlties, I whonbl bare refined free laying my equalife 
fatlens before the Council. “It was not. pasilte for ansme; hofiite ateecy or 
fel wxpestition of this port, to de-anrthing more thon state bh seed beetetitions 
Hiisdecda must coma afterwards, Iam well avam that J have the evew uf 
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tha who British Cs rag reap ey enalys. to ee 
mystery ryan ed ° reed . or to find amt Irie whepahors 
Tucked as | Fahall ipa sau pnpsany bey: ‘atmest eudea+ 
ed eee ons the etn : given to me F the Coat of the Society ; 
munud my. mwarnd can J var’ than thatof « ang, sy to their satistiction, 
ea et ie Gece A Loe nn 

eipp ek Fits this inity { 
Sh pugellne and resident in Alries who hare f6 vnully poke me many 
hints and mggestion as to the organisation ated eens af the Fapedittees | 
by which moans that port of the Fy rate, lus boon 
lightened. I niso hare to ites t the H aphe “i the hieeaer Ve 
SEMAMIT' bn: tne pespresitie rave whi | fel be Expedition, which T hope 

in t tier ra xpedition, 

pa de Ciodl'a sal reali peehom et re . 












The following was then read — 


Letier to Dr, Kink on an Ascont of Mount Kilima Njaro 
By the Rev. Unantes New. 


™ Dean Ste, " Mamtass, Dru) November, 1871. 
“You will, perhaps, be glad to hear that 1 have returned in safety 
from my top to Chagee. J trast my Inat letter, in tiga Alec af as 
kind Svonr: and the Sulian’s peaspert, reached you, Now, 0 
tettira, U wish to expmse unen mone iny grateful wetive of the ciMiclent wid 
ay me. [ff yoo would express the ame (hing inmy bolialf to the sya 
Labonkd ira zai obliged 


You wil ae na leant before thie that I male a stieceesfttl atternpt 
—— Njaro; that is, that I reached thy limit of per- 
sere # 


At cogent, trough Mr, Waka mae a. very eal le 
tion. of nt th ga ft Taoyntain; but I am sorry to any that 
most of these got spelled haul hotter to dry them with than old 
des T feed ond, o8 | bi afraid, Tom I mate be hie vary eon is of 
upon. teaching my joumoy's € that moat of the specimens 
had rotted, Dom almost aa! cd to send you Ww what rematna; bet I do ao, 
aemring you that £ «hall be well eottenited if they do not moigig oh es Con 
tompt. I prefer sending them to you ta throwing thie away, 
are aro chiefly from the last linit of regetation, ‘They aro in’ better eopdi- 
tot thar the reat, and are almost all that grow in this Brae heen 
were found. ‘The vations rezions pacer! through on my way up the mountains 
aide eoccen] gach other aa follows — 
“L The region of tho Vengo lantain, maize, &e. This tx the inhabited 
district, of Chages Prope ak iene eter mnges lelwoon a moxininin of 
B6° Fabr., aul a hee ont Si" Fair, Blackberries are ncilante The 
falls wiiich are not cultivated ane covered with a Teantiful thick, cles, tnt, 
escenllnigly sich in clover. 
aa “2. Beyoud thiy ia a belt of thick jungle; it may have beet eultivated ini 


MH Above tite Ja n.veak forest of utic treed, with a dense nndergrow! 
af proat variety, all thickly covered : ents which ives to the forest ther 
menenrince of great antiquity. Here I mot erith euch ot friends a4 the dock 
aioe) commit stinging-nottly, Vines abeind in great voriety. On the higher 
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‘Tenge of this forest the thermometer descended at night to 93° Fakr, In the 
ing @ thick hoar-frost covered the leaves, 

Lak Fright atl le a region of venlant hills, affanting geod paatarage for 
cattle, Clover plentiful, 

“i fiepond all is Keath, which dwindles away, till vou come to 

ug ‘The region of tare rocks, and sandy it doclivitles, aa clean 
nod sa amouth ae a sea-beach: then you 


"y. The everlos mows, whic Rty ovis maui ae 
Eunoath in. outline a the alge of the mou, 


a te rouble yon furthers I te [ bee to, ) Teall, 


“Yours sincerely, 
Td. Kirk, Foy en, we Theta bt sow. 
“AEM: F "View Oonaud, Zatizibar.” 


The following letters und papers, communicated by the Hev-. 
Hossnt Bovwru, Seeretary to the United Methodist Free Chureh 
Missionary Society, contain further details +— 


* Hibe Mission 7ittiow, Cherthars Hill, 
“Hay. axp peas Sin, Ontober 25, LeTi, 
“Yoo will be gled to Jorn, doubtless, from my own pen that Uhare- 
paar to Ribe in health and salety from my cae, fh diffcult and perilvus 
to the countries of Teita, Chagea, &e, | 
sau i eee the 13h he Sn calling wpon the Rev. J. Rebmann. of the 





Missionary Soviet at | hal, who haa made ih Tee joumeys to Chasy 
tie a far tack Bas” This In received periiins lit 
pot phat id nin nation pode an me several instruments which would: 
tefal to wie on Tm 


the for of Kuki a hale ils whee we fa wale Wy inde 
Ls] ‘oot malt n ; Text tent 
pointe of the set vr Poe = as 

“ Risigag in the Bret dar or fen -apgying mart nt which corvans 


am physically, mentally, and Selly & tite: deg mied race, but are : Ovite 

% From alate, which we reached on > 20th, we we tarned or feres 
towants the Lake Jipi. Our goide lost Ms way on thie 1 ; taking a cotted 
far too much towsrls the sani, and after tearing up aml ‘down, junwmerably 
hills {Manta} he hes early y course down the sides of the 


apie rip cade 4 coheed Lies i of ‘the erty the 
A iehee w w we lad to hew our w With atta, | 
is othe in wtegm saath a the whe de day, < a 
“The tly war a trying more the men, Towanda - 
cetnpinined Litter! gga Kea we r had bo Waber. Son itn 

set Ineo pce I ted exp Oo alone, Soon o 
5 A argrat nae the trees were and 1 abouteil to the eas wee 
ween Hing asthe a lose oy Bat it took 
me two hours mand walking befiiro P rvachod ihe water's Mungoma 
Behe the wots isa Paly me. We Matted God. and drank, We e econ am 
that two of the Tiberian the toad from exhancetdon. Water w 

tn to thse, au they own at night, 

“On the Suly'we mede ows way to Tareta, which js a Leautiful ipo, 
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and the soil very ferill, The geopl re half ‘Tareta and half Waknavi, 
and apes de tuts Langnages. Lwer recived in Threee alee etvitity aod 


“On Butiduy, Oth, about noon, wo reached Moche, Twas rit alboweed (ys 
enter the pinoo at ones, becanse I refused 14 have anyihds to do with certain | 
superstitions ceremonics, which wre considered by the poople as charms ar: ts 
the evil eyes and icet of stranzers: Dut when thine inatters were adjusted, [way 
Tred boa Catplne-place midway between the two residences ofthe Mange, or king. 
“after same time the Mange made his 2. mance, and sit down befare te 
tent IT approwehed him, extended my hand, and said, *Yatubo, Mange.” He 
rotnmned ny salutation very heartily, and we wer at home: topether at CDH, 
Uremsined at Moche a month, Faaw the Man: almost every diy, atid he 
exprested his desire to leur to read and write. ‘He'learat the mumenits in two 
daya, and would have mes él a whet with the leading numbers tp to 100,000, 
© that he might stady them when P left kim. Se haa « ioonuer/ cd taste 
for civilization, | 4 ink toch micht be done bere, though there are reaaons 
against the prospect of lrnmediate action. 
“Up tot time of vlna Seas I had ant seen its ee 
Walked Teund a portion of ite base: deed, ix eutering Moche ono thi 
day, Sumiay, August 6th T hat clinbed between 2000 and 3000 feet p the 
tumantain ade, yet ite top remained invisible, ‘Towards ilis clus of the dai 
however, the sky became clear, when ToBkt called me, and pointing towers 
the north acroes the plantations, asked rue if tal wax not the Killa jars, 
exclaiming, “What a beizht, and how white!" which called furth from me the 
Hlineat inconsclote expression, “As white aa snow. The words sliwost gur- 
prised myself, wind Teac, “Ti fsiow! Yes, this ie Africa, and there is snow, 
snow, veritable snow!" . aa 4 7 
 ™ Arrangements weremade for ssconiines the mountais, tnt my first attempt 
was a Allure, being driven back by the rain and fogs A eecond Attend yeas 
esting and the weather being very finn, we tuade splendid progress, Next 
ring the clowls lay fur benent our, foot, but at noon we were preventid 
rome ding farther by the mists; we, however, tunde large firte to bk 
Ourselves from freezing throweh the night, The next morning (the tind day’) 
sills ep ebaea day i half ‘an hour after Afarting the men complained of 
henumbed feet and hands In an hour we came to a-atamd; the Ch sali 
they dared not go any farther. I loft then going forward with only "Toiki 
fora companion, Totki did vary well tor the frst hour and half, when Ke 
sank, scarcely being able to-apeak: Ho bid me go on—that he would wait there 
“ota pat ve if T did - rettim to him, ifm on, ihe caagthtant I 
found it iving on ledges of mok iti thisses, Tile an 3 ng shes pnt 
bay ke rock, | rbvka oie aevcal 


Totiki tp to the point: dhe sncw wns frozen Like ' 
large pioces and sas Ne with them to the company below, at the sight af 
whoh they were amazed, especially when it melted in their mouths. Thus, 
Gespite all the wonderful things tat have been wild und believed, we kturw, 
frome: porvoual experience, that the top i Klima Njaro ia covered with snow | 


1 retained at Mocho ‘nntit August Sls, when T bid Mandara, the mange, 
farewell, ene peeratiad upon him ‘to aud to book to Taveta, oid Marance, 
Mamba, . | 


“Leaving Moche the next day, we reached Maranzo, where we wire rece rex 
by Kimbo, the qwarge, with much deferens, He gave us a cow, and woorpted 

~ Let Marango for Mambs on tho follwing day, september bv), Se 
mange, teceived me like an African fentloman, To likewise Eve 03 & ooy, 
aud very graciously received oar small present also, Hore wn Fyent the Bunday 
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“Passi throw Mest, Banana, doc, on the 6th, we pesched Chale, ‘Thin 
tao hewutiful like of of amuiall extent, quite unknown in geography, the waters of 
which are soft and sweet. 

4 Nexi , September Tth, we reached Tavete about noon, Remained al 
ares fil the 1th, whist capeng di Hatiite the nn 
dara, for ¢ ef cea tine my inves pegardins ab 

"On the 20th we before: aon the 21et the euide lost we once 
Tom in a wood, from which we kai ty eut our way out with daggers and 


~ Om the 22nd we: cam at Gam ben, the chief of the place, 
ride his 9 nee Sion afer our a towle great pretensions, 
tat bois a bby fellow, 
On the 20th left Bars for Ndara, Some of the Ndarex treated me with 
erent attention The grey beand of the puce came down to poy his respects 10 
wi Hind presented me with a aml) grat, 
“All the Teitas are in a mcet wretched condition in every meapect, birt 
appear quite contented with thelr jot, 
Ws stows une bys oar ie bt ay Tt wen shaogo 
Hed Hight oare 7. Jt waa o a 
paciel ear tae ore ital than alive: Acta x fast dan teat ee 
sl epee Octobe Sea ord, a pil i evlled Dindini, Here Iwea prevailed upon 
To remain nntil the tih, Pey le came tu see me from all parte and treated me 
with the greatest kindness, Here | the Goxpel sf geese Absa oe 
aa Ribe-on the Mil: Oetot r, sun after noon, The porters 
excited. Thetr wi wines reahed out to meet Utz, relleved them of their 
Dosis a ehtieked thelr jeles with all their might, ‘The mission people 
ware ove ed at again seeing me; Mert aed alee eek: 
told mo wi storica they had heard of my death, Bueya Da a on 
hingelf in 1 other ve than by hogging me In spay If 
r. und Mv. Wakelold anil ¢l per well, “They kindly invited me to 
diese with with them, which 1 waa gind to d 


~ 8 T retitenad wae ne es ; since that time Dhave been busy 
equating up 
* To tke Secretary “ Coances New. 


Cnited Methe “ae CAmrches,” 


Copy af Letter of Rev, Coantes Kew, 


“ Ribe Statlon, Cheetham Hill, East East Africa, 

“sith Ovtober, 1ST], 
Gunite tChages and to fim «lake, of which Thad hoard 
o it Se tind which 1 hud been fortunate enough to sec front ther heiehes 
of Ki iaiom Nisro. Tt was esiil to bee lake enclosed within a cironlar hill-recdtow 
Wee sncel ten ape down, ond the hill being so Pretipitoua, that pot onby 
not reach the water, but that so lugar beime had yer hoen shin 
id deme sity edge, or tease thetic list haw, | 
cel I Lena Bab piace lepasadsr who lived below the water in 


aod it waa assertex » the crowing 
Tengo he ing oe el hal Ete y 
thy lake, Moreover a 1 le of £ pepe ay rae 
wrorifices ut tho lake, and have resorted to itt ts na 
fosether 1 wus sbxious ta march it ont 
“On the Oth Septerater, 471, wo resched Chala Ai 'We'zeal ore Ge 
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eaitern heel of Kilima Njaro, we cbtalwed werent gh ath as 
towed oor way cowuhill; wre were favoured Gow anil: then Begin 
abject of our search... Frown eth oat in the western corser bil 
fancied Twas going to walk to the water's edge at once; fat what haere ‘ey 
wuTprive thy fine ving oerel ar poor abrupt fall of some 180 fet. Tho ‘he 
ridge rose on my right  perba falling considembly teorwourds 
the south, it continue! itz course pian ne gist, north, and west, ‘till it 
reached. the spot upon which I stood, and nowhere falling lower than it did at 
thia place, Jt (rma a complete circle ob the fnxide, dropping ahruptl ibto 
the mer, bt on the outside sliding down first stecply, and then chen epactnallg 7 
to thy i 

Sot aie ay belay ew Ulid an Uh a [t ia a benutiful sheet of water, 
thoneh wot large; perhups not being more than two miles in ite furthest 
reich, After a little tims, we found a path by which with some diffienlty w+ 








found onr way down to the bottom. & looked like the crater of an extinct 
Tolcano, “The whiteness of the rasa the bottom sisvested an inerugtation 
of walt or some other minal. [ ex to firul the water salt, 6 Ba to be 


nhdrinkahle, but | drank, when lo! [ never tasted water eweelee Of mare 
palais It-was te wolt aa rain water, ribet without ite taste, Qhala i, 1 
re, altogether tnknowt to geogrephy.” 


The Puss eid when Mesa. Retbmaun aml Krapf firt epoke of 
now-capped mountain te Equatorial Africa, the porta Waa reetired 
sith alinait ontire incredulity. Dy degretd, however, It dawned. 
‘graphers that sich @ thing might bo pesitile. More recently Van Par od a 
the Hanoverian tmvoller, ageendel the mountain to 2 certain. height, umd 
antisied himself that the wumm/! really Was coverel with ano, bat he ili:d 
tit actually reach the anow. To Mr. New belonged the honour of beng, the 
“firat to reach the mow-ling, and he ahowed his rurrt as an observer t 
deseription of the different cones of vegciation in aicending the mountain 
Mz, J, Batu eaid the arrival of the plants collected by Mr, New was awaited 
With the uimoet interost, for it iw prolmble they woul ry light on thr 
shies! Ditribatioa of Plants. ‘The charanteristle of the’ * mou 
iaina of Northern Alrica was their pata Fonmctie and the i Hla of cent ay dom, 
This was illustrated both in Abyssinia and 
wetw found in the Great Atlas, and none in ee: In the higher higher tein 
of ie Atlas the vegetation cotalated mainty of dwarf stunted | 
cotnmon gocseborry only attained a height of 14 iuch, and there war a ves 
6f cherry that pose no tnore that 3 luohes abare the sail Tt wie '¥ 
that thie rezton Just: below the highest on Rilima Bipre might prove A comes ¥ 
interesting, beratene tha climate waa entirely diffrent from that of Abyssinia, 
e far aa wad known, 


On Northern Boreo. Vy Lieutenant CO. pw Crrsrioxy, 6.5,, Eos, 


Sarawak, Sepleniber, 18Th. 
I wave wugain bean. wandering in tho northern part of Bornio, 
and the following remarks on portions of it may perhaps prove 
interesting. I was on this Inst occasion principally among: the 
Mornts of the River Padasa, where] went Inst year to hunt mins 
(ourang-outang), aid as very little has- bean yet said about this 
riverand its pooplo, | yenture to hope my notes will be acveptable. 
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The Padass has ite scuree in Kinihalu, and rans through ao preat 
Plain.on the esstern aide of the range of hills from which flaw the 
Mengzgatal, Inanam, Sambuinn, Putatan, Kinarni, Kawang, Pan- 
galat, Benoni, Rimanis, and Membaknt rivers: and it may he here. 
mentioned that the River Tapar, between Pangalat and B neni, 
lao has its source in Kinibalu, and Tunning at first on the easter 
aide of that range, finds its way to the sea through a gorge or break 
Inthe chain. Tho Pnailass there, ag it Appears, rune south-west 
from its source, having on its tight the Papar, and on its left the 
Hanjermacain, and afterwards between it and that nver, the Trnsan, 
the Limbang, the Tutong, and the Rejang, and then again between 
it and ‘Trusan the mountain stream Palmanlawas. 1 was not 
aware, until I arrived in this part of Borneo, that the Tepang 
ettendod so far, but at Government House I met a Rejung Dyak 
chief named Jeetee, who informed me that soma yours ago he had 
necended one branch of tha Rejang, until he got pest Brunei,-and 
among the Murnts. Supposing Jeetes's atatermant correct, and I 
see no rencon for doubting it, I should be disposed to call this 
branch-the main river, from the general direction of all the streams 
on the north-west coast. 

‘Whe Padass then, soon after leaving ita source, courses through a 
plain, the general ftatures of which are relicvad by low hilly. and 
uitilating grown, The country is called Tabohon, ond the 
people Aggis, whom I take to be Denna, but I mat none of thera, 
They sre said to bo very fair, and both sexes to have Jong hair, 
that of the women reaching to the ground.. A short tima beforn I 
left Labuan to go np tho Pudass, one Orang Kaya Saiful of Kinarnt 
informed me that a few months previously soma people from. the 
toatward visited his river. They were very fair, and had long 
hair, They hod their own language, which the people of Kinarut 
conld not understand, but thoy could upesk Looloo. They brought 


inant probahly as their wives ond children wore with them, from 
Vuilase, but aleo possibly, ag they carried with them about 100 
sal ver dollara, boas Rinibatan | 

‘To seaward of the Aggia people live the Painane. Their proper * 
country ta,0m tho bauky of a narrow sirer rn yy sesalbal eerie 
atl Inland of tho Padass, debouching into ihe | Branei : 


from tho Upper Padass, Banjur, the Great Lake, or Kinibatangun: 
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Agsis and the Murnta, However, the Paluans are no other 
than Muruts; speaking tho eameé language, but with a different 
accent. To-seqward of the Paluans are the Cpper Murute, who 
cecupy the banks of the river wntil it winds round Mount Jumma. 
‘Tha moutitain is between 4000 and 5000 feet high, and ts of a rery 
precipitous sandstone furmation, The river, ab its hore, fermi a 
very lung and dangerows rapid, so moch eo that tha Upper and 
Lower Murute, whem they visit each other, prefer to leave their 
hoats above or below the rapid and go over the mountam to meet 
(heir friends. Between the Murute of Padass and tie Paluan tribe 
is a perpetual fend. There was also a feud between the Upper and 
Lower Murnta at tho time of my visit, and communications conld 
ouly ba kept up by means. of men who had relatives on each aide of 
Mount Jumma. | 

‘The Palnans appear to he divided inte two seola: those whe five 
‘=n houses and till the ecil, and those who lead a wandering life in 
the forest, following up the fruit-trese as each district brings its 
particular produce into maturity, like the mias, or like the wan- 
dering Pakattans of the district from which I now write (Muka in 

The Upper Murnia speak the same language a8 tho lower ones, 
with a different accent, 

To seaward of Monnt Jumma are the Lower Murnts, smong whom 
I lived for four or five months. They aro a vile race, being thieves 
and cheats, lazy, and too fond of drink, and extremely dirty, most 
of them being covered with vermin and ringworm, They live on 
the moet charming part of the river, where it flows, after leaving 
Mount Jumma, between ranges of hills of about 1000 feet high, 
wooded, of course, from hare to enmmmit, having here and there little 
idiands and pebblo-banks, on which I have passed many plewant 
moonlicht nights, the mist hanging over the riverand half obwenringe 
the scenery, the dashing rippling noise of the water broken by the 
cries of the Argus pheasant and wonwon, « Murut sleeping om each 
side of me, a smouldering fire at onr feet, tha blue stucke from 
which cantemled with that from my briar-root, Notwithstandmg 
their vices, I grew to like them to certain extent, om acount of 
the extreme «olicitnde which they always showed about my health: 
and safety, 7 

The Muruts ares dark race, os compared with the othor inland 
Inhubitants of Northern Borneo, and they bave some customs. 
peculiar to themselves. ‘Those aboro Mount Jumma live m long 
honses like those of the Dyake and.of the Dusuns, whom J formerly 
visited in the more extrome north, The Murnte below Mount 
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‘Jimuma live in small houses, generally too small to be confortable. 
Tt was among these people, and in the middle of their beantifal 
country, that I spent a few very pleasant months, and I vory much 
regret that want of funds once more prevented me from continuing 
the exploration of this most interesting country, Northern Borneo. 
These Muruts are very expert in Preparing the upas poison, upon 
the effects of which many conflicting statements have been mare, 
doubts having been expressed as to its power of killing a man or 
large animal. Now, I knew aman named Basilow, » Paduss Mournt, 
who was sumpited by a Paluan. He received two wounds, one in 
the calf of the leg, the other in the shoulder, The flesh turned 
‘§resn, not only near the wound, but on tha breast on the Opposite 
side; the man was much convulsed, the jaws became rigid, and he 
died in two hours in n state of coma. (A foarful act of vengeance, 
which I wiil presently describe; was mado hy his tribe.) One of 
tay Muruts sumpited an adult female mins, and sho, after having 
rapidly formed a nest to die in, according to the custom of thie 
uninials, continued to groan far about half an hour, when sho 
expired. I must here sy that many other mias-wore sumpited by 
miy Muruts, although contrary to my wish, and got awuy—whether 
to dio in the forest or to get the better of their wound, T know not, 
The fact is, that scone men have a reputation for their wpas, whether 
it i# that they are ablo to mix the poison with greater skill than: 
others, or whether they obiaim it from some particular tree tmknown 
to other people—of 9 more venomous species, or at & certain stare 
of ifs growth, or st a certain season of the year—I could nut find 
ont, They, however, lad the reputation of having more powerful 
ineuntations thes others. Ono thing is certain, that, however potent 
the poison may be when-first mixed, it loess strength after the lapses 
ofa month or six weeks; and itis a mistake to supposd, with come 
people, that its powers are renewed by the application of lime-juiee, 
Tt is not penetally known that two vegetable juices are ned, The 
first Is the juice tuken from the bark of the wpas-tree, and 31 will he 
news to many to hear that there are many yarioties of thia tree in 
Borneo. So far as Toould cheerve and learn, they all agree in having 
pubescent Jeaves, and fruit of the appearance and size of a lure 
bash-sloe, eo common in the hedges at hotne, the tasto. however, 
being different, the purple skin slightly acrid, the pulp covering 
of these trees in deeply farmwed, and the tres itself is not @xcallet? 
m stagure by any other of the forest gianti, and full-grown will 
imeanire 12 feet in girth 5 feet above tho earth, The bark is 
invised, aid gy small quantity of the liquor exndes—nor, so. far os } 
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could learn and observe, was this the anp of the tree, but an exuda- 
fion from the bark itself. This jnice becomes tonerete in the course. 
ofan hour or two, and is then rather brittle, and both in appearance 
and consistency resembles Spanish Uquorice, excopt that it iv not 
quite eo dark. I had the curiosity to cat some of it, The taste 
was intensely hitter, as if it had boen concentrated quinine, and I 
asked the Muruts if they ever used it as medicine for the fever, 
They replied in the negative. Since I have been in Sarawak, how- 
ever, [hear that the Dyaks tse the sumpit poison aa a febrifuige, 
but whether it is the juice of the wpas-tree, or that called * bima,” 
which Tam about to describe, Dam not sure,as my informant could 
not toll me: I think it must have been the former. 

I learned from the Muruts that the tpas is the true poison, but 
that itis of little use unless intensified by an udmixtnre: of the. 
bima. This is un extract proured by macerstion from the route of 
of several lowly shrubs, of which 1 only saw two in ithe furest, the 
appearance of one only of which I now remember, It was. not 
nulike tho native palm, but was not thorny. It had small white 
flowers, and a bunch or club of red berries, ‘The root, after being 
macerated to a pulp, waa dried in the sun, when it assumed the 
consistence of the dried upas-juice, but was of a mw stonna colour. 
Late a pieco of this, and found it to be like the other, of most 
intense bitterness, with no difference in the flyyonr, They sexy the 
bima is not in itself at all poisonons, but without it the upas would 
be but of little nse, 

When the poison is required for tee, each kind ix rubbed down 
separately with warm water, and mixed in proportion of about two 
upas to one Lima, with much muttering of spelle—tho heads of ihe 
darts then dipped in, and the poison compressed around them. 
The heads of the sumpits are so made that if tho entire head fuils 
to'stick in the wound, wt least part of it mmst do so. 

The Muruts have curions customs as to the eating of pork, 
They will all wat tho flesh of pics killed in the chase, or that of any 
pig which may be found floating down. the river, pearly consnmed 
perhaps by an alligator; but of pigs home-fed they will not partake,— 
except only of those which have been bred mnder their awn roof, 
Any one knowing the filthy manner in which thess piss are fad 
will appreciate the desire on tlie part of the Muruts to draw a line 
as regards the consumption of pork. 1 could not even persnads. 
them to eat a little of my delirious tin:bacon. 

The Muruts are head-takers, but do not preserve the heads ps do 
the Dyaks; they keep the skulls, or will even divide the ekull of tats 
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enemy into soveral shares, ‘They take algo the finger-nails of their 
enemies, which they display as trophies outside their houses. In 
tho ense above alluded to, where Basilow was killed, the Muruts 
seized u poor old Paluan weman who hud lang lived among them, 
bound her and set her on s bamboo grating over the open grave of 
tho mordered man, Then the brother of the deceased stabbed her, 
and any one of the bystanders who wished did the same, her blood 
falling on the corpse. After this her sknl) was divided among the 
chiefs; ond I saw the principal chief decorate the plot of ground 
befure his house with a part of the dhull, having the long hair 
stiached, and the ten fingernails, five on a pale, aa supporters, the 
pele being decorated with ribbands of the skin of the banans 


On the Knlias River, near Padass, live a tribe of people called 
Kiijoos, They differ much in their habtis from the neighbouring 
tribes, und more especiully in their food, for where, as among the 
Muruts and Tusuns, a certain line is drawn os to ‘the alimentary 
pabulum, nothing comes amiss to mo Koijoo—snakes, worms, and 
beotles are eaten by them as a matter of conrac. 

Much has been said from time to time of the Pemans, and how 
they live in trees, and do not intermarry, but have all things in. 
common : the fact is that they do not live in homses, becuse they 
have conifortable caves at the top of 4 limestone range of mountains 
ap the stsall river Lowas, between Vailas: and Brunei, They do 
not cultivate the aoil, but they exchanees the edible birds-nests 
which they find in their district with the Murnts of the country 
below them, for rice, salt, and gage. A small comunity of them 
lived on the Padags, and had built a village and planted pinang and 
other trees, and were at least as civilised as my Maruta. 

Towards the sea on the alluvial plain, after leaving the moun- 
tains, dwell the Bisayas, a very handsome, fair-skinned and viva- 
cious poople. ‘Chey are Islam on tho Padass and Kalias, althongh 
not so on the Limbang: concerning which river | sent a paper to 
the Society many years ago, These Bisvyns live im comfortable 
hotees, grow pai, and cultivate the =go-tre:, rear cattle and 
buffaloes in large quantities, live well, and are for the most part 
free from diveuse, They wear their hair quite long, contrary 
to the practice of their neighbours, the Malays and Murute. 
This would perkapa give them an efferninate appearance, wero it 
nut for their well-lenit muscular forma; but, as i1 is, the long hair 
poms to be not out of place, 

The only other “inhabitants” of the Puless district are: the miss 
(otttang-ontings), and these dwell on the right bank of the river 
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only, none ever being found on the loft, This remark applies also ta. 
the won-won (Hylobites), another ape. They range the forests ox 


Aending along the mountain ranges bet ween the Pailaseund the Papar. 
Thay live-in farnilins—ithe mali, famale, ond 9 Young one. On one 
oceasion I found a family in which ware two young ones; one of 
them much larger than the other, and T tock this aa ® proof that the 
family tie lad existed for at least two seasana. They built com- 
Mmodious nests in the trees which form their feeding-ground, and-so 
far as I could observe the nesta; which are well lined with dry 
leaves, are only oconpied by the female and young, the male passing 
the night in the fork of the same or inuther trea in the vicinity, 
The nests are very nimercus all-over the forssi, far they are not 
oornpied above nm few nights, the ming leading a roving life, Ther 
feed principally on the wild durian, and the fruit of the gambog 
tree, which is of the came order as the mangostin. They huve not 
the art of constructing a cover to their nesta, but in captivity will 
eagerly avuil themselves gua coll diy of anything given to them, 


etacloak. T have seen young ones just taken from their mothers 


efread m sheet of newspaper over their shoulders, and hug it 
tigethor across their breast, resisting airy affott to deprive them 


again of it. The miss of Padesa pry very larzo, more go 1 think. 


Mint the generality of thown Dmeé with in the Malnda. district 
years ago. I shot the largest ono af Which we have any authentic 
recon He measured 8 feet 10 inches in stretch from finger end 
to finger end; breadth of face across the onlloxitins 14 inches ; 
height + foet 7 inches, By the unworn appearance of his teath 
and nails ho seemed ta be Juet in his prime, if indeed he had 
altogether done growing; for, as Wallaco’s largest measured only 
7 feet 0 inches in the atreteh, and 11) inches soress the face, T am 
inclined ta think that my specinen, being probably younger than 
Wallace's, would have developed his callositiea still further with 
age. 1 was surprised, upon dissecting this huge beast, to chesive 
how very «mall were hia Organs of generation, not larger in all 
their parts than thowe of ihe human subject of tender years. I sent 
the #kin and skeloton of this mias to Mr. Higsins, of Bloomsbury 
Street. 

Much has been said about the lnk connecting the apes with the 
genus homo, J have, during all the years I have lived in Bornes, 
Haile ausious enquiries a to any Yariety of mat, or mias, which 
tight be regarded os a link, but without arriving at anything 

eitivietory, The story of the man Whose lackbones are pro- 

longed inte » short tail | regard now a4 a fable. I have, however, 

ometiinns seen a native face unumuistakeably and Indicronnly similar 
wi 
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to that of the mias, and have very often olwerved among Muruts 
and Dyaka an extmordinary length of arm, the stretch being in 
these instances longer by several inches than the height of the 
individual. It must be evident that were men to be found 
possessed of a candal appendage, it would not commect them at oll 
with the mins, which hag no tail, On the other side, to meet with 
men whoes arms are out of proportion in to length, may be 
oganied aa a step towards the desideratum. 

1 have never met with mias whose intelligence has been fostered 
and developed by man; but itmay be interesting to montion im this 
place that a Murut informed me he had formerly had an adult male 
mins, living with hie family, who fallowed him. to the fields or 
to the forest, and who would help to bring in firewood to the house, 
T have-also heard of » miss who was taught to bring fire f lis 
muster when desired to do so. In the Life of Apollon I find 
that that sage in his trvvels visited 4 country where pepper was 
cultivated by apes. ‘This would be either Porneo or Sumatra, the 
mine being found in ‘both countries, and pepper having been 
formerly a5 extensively cultivated in Borneo os in Sumatra, As 
the writer of thia Life, however, states that in the same country he 
went to the top of an exceedingly Ligh mountain to confor with 
wom eyes who dwelt there, | must cluim the honour of this 
visit for my adopted country, Kinibalu being e much higher than. 
any mountain in Sumatra 

Tend a rough plan of Padass and the neighbouring rivers,” also 
come vocabularies of North Bornean lunguages. | 





Dr. Baasnrw sakl in British Bogmm there were several apeoles of Antiorta, 
and the inhabitants of the forests ted the Juice which exoded from the 
lurk to poison their arrows with, and te hail frequently witnessed Ite offect 
et gine, Rome of thy trea attained o height of 2/4) feet, with a girth of © 
‘SO feet, “They had often beautiful straight tema, with lary, ahining, dark- 





© ‘This skuteh-map is deposited in the Society's collection —Ep. 
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i6¢ LIVINGSTONE SEARCH AND RELIEF EXPEDITION, Pan, 12, 1872, 


Sith Meeting, February 121k, 1872, 
Mayor-Gexenat Sin HENRY ( RAWLINSON, «.0.n., Paeamecr, 


Purses rations —Dy- S. Hill: Giewi, Et. Beoron. 


Evecrioxs—(apt. Donald BR, Cameron, n.4.; Commander B.S 
Cooper, u.x.; C. W. Eddy, Feqg.; Edward F. Butiemer Horston, Esq. ; 
Jemeca Monteith, Faq. ; — Reynold, Enq. ; W. Vilet! Rollesion, Eoy. ; 
George Tivling, Fag. 

Acorssions TO THe Lisnary row Jay. 22xp To Fin: 121n.— 
‘United States Geological Exploration of the Fortieth Parullid’ 
With Atlas. Washington, 1870. Donors the United States Senate. 
* Notes on the recent Progress of Botany in Denmark,’ By Robert 
Brown. 1872. ‘Dio Geographische Verbzeitung der Coniferen 
uod Gnetuceen.’ Von Robert Brown. Gotha, 1872, Donor the 
author, §. W. Silver's ‘Handbook to Sonth Africa." Donor 5. W. 
Silver, Esq, A further Doustion of 160 Geographical Memoirs and 
Papers, by K. R. Murchison, Eq. 

ACCESSIONS TO MArnoom sIScE THE Last Mexrixa of 22xn Jay.— 
Stialer’s Hand-Atlis. Parts 3. 4, and $, each containing 3 Mapa. 
Presented by Justns Porther, Eeq. Sproner’s Hand-Atias. Parts 3 
and 4, each containing 4 Maps. Presented by Justus Porthes, Esq, 
Maps of the Government Survey of India. 27 in number, on 117 
sheets, Iresented by Her Majeaty's Secretary of State for India. 
A collection of Atlases and Maps, forming the Library of the late 
President, Sir BR. 1. Murchison, xc.n,, consisting of 4 Atlases and #0 
Mapa of varions parts of the World. Présented by K.R, Murchison, 
Ey. 6 Maps. from ‘Petormann’s Geographische: Mittheilingen,' 
‘Presented by Dr. A. Petermann. @ Mapa of China, fn Chinese 
characters. Presented by H. G, Hollingworth, Eeq. Ms, rouch 
é#ketch of the Crow and Old Calabar Rivers and Creeks Presented 
by Captain J.B. Walker, p.nc.<. 


Livinestoxe Searcy axp Reracy Expeorrios, 

The Parsthesy stated that since the last meeting of the Soviety, 
three weeks ago, the Livingstone Search and Relief Expedition 
had been completed and equipped, and that it had sailed from 
the shores of England three days previonsly. ‘The Qonneil had thus 
shown their desire to wet in this matter with the utmost rapidity 
compatille: with efiltieney, They had secured tha services of 
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three very excellent gentlemen, Lients. Dawson and Hemn, of the 
Royal Bhar, and Mr. Oswuld Livingstone, the son. of Dr, Livingstone, 
and had supplied them with » good outfit, a set of excellent instru- 
qoents for observations of heights and: positions, besides snitable 
presents to be given. to the Sultan of Zanzibar and chiefs of the 
African tribes. Up to the present time the subecriptions received 
from the public for this purposes amounted te neatly 50001, of which 
Glasgow had contributed 10001, Edinburgh 350L, ond Hamilton, 
where Dr, Livingstone once dwelt, upwards of 2001 The Govern- 
mint had also permitted the Council to avail themselves of a balance 
of 6501, which remained in the hands of the Consul at Zanzibar, 
the 1000. which bad been originally granted for the purpose of 
sending etpplies to Dr. Livingstone. Ono hundred guiness had 
beon received from the Corporation of London. With regard to the 
snms expended, 800i, had bean devoted to the ontiit of the Expedi- 

tion, in providing their passages and in furnishing them with 
presents for the African chiefs. The Council had also informed 
Dr. Kirk at Zanzibar that 20001. might be drawn to start the 
Expedition inte the interior, There would then be about 2000L 
remaining in reserve for the return of the Expedition and for future 
contingencies, , 

It would be gratifying to the Society to learn how cordially 
sone departments of the Government stpported the Expedition. 
Lord Granville, on. behalf of Her Majesty, had forwarded a letter to 
the Sultan of Zanzibar to the following effect :— 

“ Sy oat tes ™ Foreieu Office, February 3, LATE. 
bene: peared Fe Sear ene the Saertl this oe Lieut. . 
Lluwaltya | Fagan eal nary, and his companions, who have beey | 
eslocted by the Hoyal Gougraphical Society of England to recipes your High- 
nessa dominions in — of an Expedition which has been organized and 
despatohed for the relief of Dr, Livingstone, the distinguished explorer, of whom 
pp tidings have been heard for s louz time, nud the uncertainty of whoa Fate, 
Bagi amenz wild tribes: in the interior’ of Africa, cane great anxiety to the 


rae that your Hichness will ime with thie nohbe object, 
and will reniler all the iaisooe ts your oor is furtlerunen oF tos Expedl- 
tion ; and that you will iseno powerful commands to the chiefs mand 
tribes on the cout within your jurisdiction, and to those in the interior with’ 
eh sera bate influence, enjoining them in overy way to aid aud mselut itv 
tnto the literinr 
“By eo doing your Hichness will merit and obtain (he eonfial (hanks of her 
Majors the Guess: of ber Government, and of the whole British motion. 
“Commenting your Highness to the protection of the Almighty, 
“T hove the honour to be, with profound respect, Siro, 
“our Highness’s mont obadient, humble errant, 
(Signed) * nari.” 
Th Hie Highness Syd sg tay Oe 
Sultan of Zanzibar, de., dc. dhe 
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The Foreign Office had also commended the Expedition to the care 
af Dr. Kirk in the following terms:— 
+ Sin, “ Fortign (ifior, January 28, 1873, 
“This despatch will he delirersd to you by Livi, Llewellyn Lawsen, 
aX,, Who his heen sclected by the Hoyal Geographical Society to proceed to 
Yenzibar, in command of an Expedition which they have Orica and 
despatched for the relief of Dr, Livmgstone. | 
“The Expedition is a private one, but her Majesty's Goverument take the 
. interest in tts mucoess, and L have to instrnct you to ive Tieutouant 
weots all the aivice and sssistance in your power in furtherkace of the 
object of bin missin, Your fecal knowledge and experienes, and your 
Soquatpiancy with the interior of Aftica, may render Four advice of great 
< oh 


,  Lhave further to authorize you to advance any sum that may be required 
for the purpeses of the Expedition, within the limii of the balance remaining 
4m your hands of the Goverument grant of 10008. in ald Gf Dr, Livingstonn, 
Which, from the acoount sent home by you in Febraary last, then amourted ta 
ebent G34: and I have further to destre that you will ‘not fall to eexmprini- 
cate to her Majesty Government any intelligenes that you may from time 
to titne receive uf the Progress of the Expedition. 
“Tan, Sir, your inost obedient, humble servant, 
(Figued) “Guaxvme” 
“ihr, Kirk, Acting British Commi, Zanciher.” 


The Paesmest then stated that « letter hick heen. received, reporting the 
arrival at Zanzibar of « mission from the King of Upanda,* which it was 
to be hoped would, on its return, {urnish a favourable excrt to ‘the Expe- 
Gitton Jor considerable dintanco into the Intenior. Hitherto everythine 
had been couleur de rose in connerion with the Expedition. [1 wna moet 
fortunate that a steamer ehonh! have been about to sall direct to Zanzibar 
mid the Suet Canal. Besides this, on the 12th of last month tha Comet 
meni a telegram to General Tremenheers at Aden, asking itm ti send on tep 
Dy, Kirk, by the firet apportnnity, advice that thy | lithen was coming, 
end that he might drew on the Sorlety for GOWN. for th purpose of inabktiv 
Prepeiratione at “anzibar, That telegram, sent from Londow in the middle nf 


> : = “ Heteiter, Ot, 15, 1871, 
bs have the honour to report rt ilu? o OF men, bering anwants of 
swt @oephants’ pera at daar to My Salta of Sava pt a retare for thea 
Wescribed by Speke and Grant as railed by the despotic Chief Mics, ten a 


_* The Chief of Upgnuds tlesites to keep | the trade-route to Zanzi th 
oe ces sone | rable rearas for what he hes sent down, nawltaar, Bot be 
The mew ma, for whom there ia nO very competest Interpreter hare, aid 

whowe knowledge of Suubeli is limite speak of tals fm Ee pi hasta 

eile i citarsioe- Chimes ‘to the town of Mtess, seer 


is now reached traders. a both north an sonth; em the Pantin eae 
which have lately visited the Victoria Nyanm by way of the Musab aod Jages 
country have there met a [mania on ibe eastern side of that lake 


“fous Kreg” 
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ohn deena Aden the came everine, when a vessel was in tho roads on 
the pont of starting to Zangibar, The te wan sent otf boord, and thus 
vessel et Sian Se Ba ‘ht on the 13th, ‘ali. probability, the in itelligence 
would reach Dr. Kirk in ot filleen dept: and if so, it would certainly 
Se tha, sot tabed \idemaigittagiolt’:OF tuiirliieseno (ED Zanzibar thet had! ever 
éecirred, ft was to be hoped that fortune would continué to favour the 


Expedition, aud that in a year or so Dr. Livingstone would be back in 
Englunl, 


The Porsmest thon made an annenmeament ling Sir Sanmel Baker's 


Expedition to the Upper Nils. A few days plea soctetary Un 


Princes of Wales had sent the following note to 


“ Dean Sim Howey, “Sandringham, King’s Lyun, February 6, 1872. 
“The Prince of Wales has directed me to send you the enclosed letter 

received this morning from Sir Samuel Baker. A copy of it hna been for- 

warded to the "Times, lu eae the editur should eomeider it to be of internet 


: blir. 
“Bat His Royal Highness, as. member of the Royal Geographicn! Sociaty, 
thinks state the President, might like to boviohs ofigingd of this inte= 
resting account of the progress of an Expedition, whioh promise: to furtith 





sach im ons remilta regarding this siiahapiant, of georraphical knowlege: 


“With the request to be gout mough to return the letter af your con= 
renionoe 
: “ Bolivve ma, dear Sir Henry, youra very faithfully, 
(Signed) = M. Horwass 
“ Major-General: Howtingon, KC." 
dhe, itr. 


ibe. 


The letter alluded to, having already appeared in the * Times,’ 
was not road to the ae 


The Poesintsr remimled the meeting Ph ae wen Core ene 
eA) meertions of the rasa of Wales 4 Sir Sane) Boitor 
in the first fustance to organise the expedition for the ex eae ef of the 
Upper Nile, ay oeaaite ae credit of aniy ors Saag yet bate eae 
eneqe world be wpa lho Sor ti =e" Royal Highness. Tw 
fom Colonel ht danuary-21, 1872, be Ss "the aus 
intelllwenes received by the Foreign (Uffies frum Sir Samuel Baker s— 


. “*Thave the honur to inform yoor Lordship that [ have received intel~ 


ligence from spear -puibe) Dad the 22nd of October last, at which date he 
War 20 tniles north of Gombokare, am the White Nile. 
“ Sir Bamuel Pe ear ah Expedition had encountered the greatest diffi- 


ctilthes in making their an ep ine el Giraffe to the White Nile, 


having been obliged tp ort char the veesela over shallows for a 


fe nee He bad ta wasted from Tews ta lt 9 20 on the Lith of 
» 1870, with the reer of fifty-nine veesels, maching Gundokoro, ty 


lat. 4° GS), with his own steamer, and Dishbeah on the inth of April; bot 
it was not till the 22nd .of May that the entire flotilla ha: reached that place, 
“Sir Samuel tovk formal pasession of the country in the name of ihe 
Khedivé, and enlesroured to induce the natives (the [ari tribe) t submit to 
hia government, These, however, refused curmplianen, ond cummmenced hesti- 
lition agaitet the Expetitionsry force; whernupan Bir Samuel declared war 
they Seats Bead ors ag svouriag to" Weite Uaael 


re The Expedition has been short of eupplies, and the troops placed upon 





= I 


= eo 
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redoced mations; butat the latest date Bir amuel hud gr tl sees yond 
mest fertile portion of the Bari country, wher bo found a of corn, 
Gtul expressed himedlf as tolerubiy easy-iu his mim! ow thus point. 

“The Englishmen uttwelse! to. the Expedition were in pe health, bint 
Mr, Higginbotham, the ehief engineer, had suffered eovercly from fever." 


The following paper was then read by Sir Hanmey Paress, British 
Minister at Japan -— 
Journey round the Island of Yezo, Ty Capt. T. Biasisrox, ta, Fn0.3, 
Sie Hater Paners introduced the aubject with some prefatory 
remarks descriptive uf the general character and condition of the 
island of Yexo. It ts the northernmost uf the large islands which 
form the Empire of Japan. According to a calonlation made sinow 
the recent munning survey of the coust hy ELALS, .Syleia, it eon. 
tains 34,405 square miles, and ia therefore larger than Irelanif. 
Tn population it ig sadly doficient, anil, in the akeence of a cenans, 
150,000 or 160,000 is probably a just estimate of the total nmmber 
of Japanese and Ainos, The latter probably do not exceed 25,000 
or 30,000. ‘The presence of this aboriginal rave in Yeo, and tha 
-¢inoumistines of Hakodadi, the capital of the idland, leing a port 
opén to foreign trade, are feattres which giva to the subjeat 


_ Makedadi was first opens to foreigners under Commodore Perry's 

reaty of 1854, aa a port of aupply for ihe halers which frequent 
the sen of Okhotek. A foreign trade, which in 1869 had inereased 
in imports and exports to neatly hulf a tnillion Sterlite, haw sings 
gmadualty Brown wp, 

tt is not a trade, however, Which, ander ihw Present ciroum- 
stances of the island, admits of mach Cs pansion, Exporte are 
eonfined almost cntirely to tho produce of thy fisheries, Largo 
_ quantities of eea-weed, fish, frico (sem-clug) and | cnenby (haliotig 

tubéronlats) are collected both for bome Constuption and for 
exportation to Chins, where all odible marine products ape 
im gredt request. OF the commonest kinds of fish, sucli qx atl tom 
‘and herring, large (inn tities are salted down, While the latter ig 
. y made into oil, and the refuse exported as manuro. 
Labour ia much needed, as the island, although Possessing 
rich soil, does not at present grow its own stpplics, The greater 
part of the Jupanese population are euch as Migrate to Yexo 
during the fishing season, and roturn at its loss to their homes 
on the main island. It is very impiurtant for the foture welfure 
of the island that the Governor should Sheourge the pormuanent 
eottloment of agriculturists, and should ule take steps for the 
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development of its rich mineml resources, which have hitherto 
been almost entirely neglected, 


It ta surprising to note how slow hay been the oumrse of progress 
in Yero, The Ainos, who contested tho posession of Japan with 
the first outside settlers (whose immigration appears to hare oom. 
menced abont eeven centuries before our era), found in Yeuo their 
last stronghold; but Yoshitsune, brother of the celebrated Shoatn 
Yoritomo, established himself as ruler of the jaland at the elose 
of the twelfth century. Its present) condition probably presenta 
bat little advance on that in which he found it; ond, under the 
harsh treatment hitherto observed towards them by their Japaness. 
mers, the Aino population must have materially diminished, 
These people present a yory interesting subject of ethnic enquiry, 
In feature and in language they differ altogether from. tho 
Japanese, and are regaried by the latter ag an alion-and a subject 
mee. No attempt has been made by their rolers to raise:their 
social condition; they have no written language, and therefore 
possces no records of their past and highly ancient history, Their 
features indicste a wholly different origin te Japanese, Chinese, 
Mongols, Mantohus or Tibetans, While thee races have: beard- 
fess and ‘hairless faces with obliquy syes, thy Ainos, on the othor 
hand, are distinguished by w profusion of coarse black hair which 
hangs from their heads in heavy unkempt mosses ail minghey 
with the thick moustachios and beards which fall alinost to the 
waist. Their oyes aro large and round, of glistening black; their 
cheek-bones ure not prominent, while their noses are large and 
well shaped. Their bodies, however, look thin and wenok, they 
hove 4 shambling gait, and their shrinking subservient air is 
expressive of « long period of oppression, and an utter ubsenos of 
culture. They make their own coame gurments from the bark 
of trees, They are wholly employed in the fisheries or tho chase, 
receiving rations and some clothing from their Japanese employers, 
bat no pay, whick would bo valueless to thom. They have not 
even been encouraged to envage in agriculture, and their sattle 
ments are for the most part confined to the ses-coast. Although 





many of the men are good-looking, the women ai penérally wu- 
comely, and add to their unattructiveness by tattoving their lips: 
Previous to the journey undertaken by Capt, Dakistes, anly 
the southern parts of Yezo hud beon visited by forviguers, and it 
was by virtue of a commission entrusted to him by: the Japanese 
Government that ha was. able to perform the cirenit of the istand, 
He proceeded by ship to Akia and Wamanaki on the-east side, anid 
landing at the latter point, proceeded by Jand from thenes to 
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aakodedi, having thus traversed 895 miles of almoat tnexplored 
ground. 'The want of funds obliged him, in most cases, to follow 
the coust-line, He travelled chiefly on a packhorse, in the simplest 
form, contenting himself only with the food of the country, salmon 
and rice, but meeting with the kindest treatment from al] classey 
of the people, whether Japancse or Ainos, with whom he came in 
oon fact. 

The fisheries along the whole coast are farmed ont and divided 
into stations, each of which possesses its head-quarters or Qunisho. 
where the farmer or his agent resides, and where entertainment 
and accommodation are provided for travelling officials; ‘The-fol- 
Jowing description of the first one at which Capt. Blakiston put 
ip when at Akis, isa type of these met with throughout the island; 

“The principal house at the Quaisho ja built in the ordinary 
Japanese wtyle, bat is of far larger size than ‘usually seen in the 
towne, and everything about it ssema large in proportion. At ono 
end of the building are saverni apartments, fitted up with paperod 
sliding doors and windows, for the accommodation of Government 
officers and distinguished travellers. In the middle is a large room 
with an opet hearth, of «ufficient dimensions to take ori lange logs 
of firewood, round which the Aincs and lower people of the catabliah- 
ments squat cros-legeed, smoking and chatting, when they have 
nothing to do. An office is halfelosed off from this place, anid the 
kitchen is om tho other side, Outside the back door are large 
tanldrons, used for heating water for washing and various pur- 
poses, and for filling the warm baths, go indispensable in a hose 
where travellers are eutertamed. Tha ground befors the house is 
neatly levelled, and enclosed in the form of a quulrangle by a sod- 


; a send | 
painted black in the usual official atyle, 

"Separated from the priucipal honse, are carpenters’ shopw, beat 
sheds, houses for soe of the Ainos, and storehouses for the recep. 
tian of rico, saki, rope, sttaw-nuts, note, and other DeOeseries for 
arrying on the fishing btiwiness, anid storing the prodnce of the 
fisheries.” 











“ After remaining a few days at tho Quaiaho, the Adinds was 
moved abont five miles down the bay, and anchored off Ko-Daikolen 
Sima in seven fathoms, whern, being favoured by temarkably 
Hine ‘westher, a part-cargo of sen-weed wan loxded. - ‘This articls 
ia one of the greatest experts both for the ontive and Ching 
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markets from Yero. It is collected im many parts of Japan, but 
the great eourve of the favourite kinds is thy south-oast comet of. 
‘¥ero. Hequiring simply the Isbour necessary to collet and ary it, 
this business is, probably, the most lucrative of any followeil by the 
fishermen. of thy north. The season extends from tho aixth ty 
the ninth month, say July to October, during which time a larga 
uimober of people aro kept constantly employed. In. its fiuah ataio 
the weed is in appearmnes much the same as the ‘kelp’ of Britain, 
in lengths of from 20 to 40 feet. ‘ho mode of collecting itis for 
three or four men, according to the size of the boats, to work tozether, 
In the ease of three, two go ont in a ekiff in fine weather betwoon 
and about the reefa and islands, and fish up the weed by means of a 
pole with a crook on it, while their comrade remains om shore im 
obarge of their straw hut, cooking, and looking after the von Werd 
lying out to dry, On getting a {nll boat-load, they retinra ard. hasth. 
out the sea-weed on the beach, laying out the stripsin parallel tines: 
to dry on the sand. Every evening, or, in the event of rain, it ia: 
#ither honsed, or collected in heaps and covered with mats. ‘Two. 
wr three days of fine weather suffice to dry it, after which it is 
ent into lengths manally $.feet o inches, anid tied in bunlles of 
half a pion! ouch. A continuance of wet weather will cuties the 
tfa-weed, before it ix safficiently dried, to. heat anid apoil, when it: 
bn to be thrown away. Both Japanese and Ainoa are employed 
by the fishing-masters for this service. Tho former are ongaged by. 
the season ut Hakodadi, in Inne, sr sent up the coast in junks or 
by land. Their usual pay is ten rios for the season, with food, and 
an additional ten rivs between three of them if they make in the 
seagon 1) kokua (of 3 cwt, each) of dried weed, which thoy cain 
tually do in a favourable summer. Including snperintondenns,. 
food, mats, wear and tear of boats, and other plant, I calonlate 
the prepared sea-weed to cost about t10 rics for 100 kokus. To 
hig has to be added the Government duty, which hitherto ‘has. 
aot bean fired by any oortain tariff, bat each fishin g-master 
hie paid on annual sum ag rent for a vertaly part of the gust 
Under the new *Kuitago' regime, this duty, in the districts 
retained by the Government, is now fixed at thirty por cent, of 
all produce, with an additional six por cont. on arrival at Tako} 
dadi Selling on the coast, the fishing-tastere always make 
one hundred per cent, and frequently two hundred per cont. of 
profit: ao it ia not satonishing that the principal men who have 
engage in thie Dovinoss since ths opening of Japan to foreign 
trade, have become mostly rich, Thu exports of this article from 
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Hakodadi in foreign bottoms alone, amourita to over one lmndred 
thovend piouls per annwm, equal to 6000 toma.” 

During his journey, Capt, Blakiston had irequent opportunities of 
observing the Ainos, of whom he furnishes the following general 
acoomnt ;— 

_ “The dwellings of the Ainos in all parts of Yezo are pretty much. 
of one form, being composed of one inner chamber and a sort of 
porch, The roofs elant to the ground, with a chimney at the end 
over the porch, and an open hearth below it, They are com 
of light poles, covered with birch-bark and thatched with reeds, 
Gras, or ecrub-bamboo, A small store-hut, either of the =ame 
miatetials or of wood, raised some feet above the ground, stands 
alongside ; and nsually some strong wooden cages, likewise mised 
on stakes, containing pet bears and eagles, for which these people 
Beem to lave some superstitions veneration. Nuniwrous half-starve 
dogs are Invariably loitering about. 

*The men are uaually stout well-made people; of lowish state, 
with very heavy bodies. The hair of the bead and beard is com- 
monly allowed free growth, althongh in some districts many of them 
fallow Japanese fashions im this respect, A well-fed malo Aino is 
not & bad specimen of humanity, but the women are not to be 
compared with the men. They seem to age very soon, amd pet 
ehrivelled up in their features; this, perhaps, is caused partly by the 
han work they undergo, as they carry wood anil water and perform 
moet other menial gervices. I have, however, seen some young 
gitle very good looking, save and except their lips, which are 
invariably tattooed, o fashion, I fear, it would tuke some time to 
become so familiar with os to admire, ‘Thiese people are all 
subsistod at the expense of the "Okiyainin,’ the lease of the 
fishing-coast from the Government. They receive a daily allow- 
ance of about a quart, or a little over a catty, of dry riew per head, 
The able-bodied men, women, and boys, work: at fishing, cutting 
and hauling timber and firewood, carrying produce, or as servants 
attending to howse and general work wbout the stations. They 
likewise lunt, and, as may be imngined, are expert at taking bears, 
‘deer, foxes, fe.; but the produce of the chase has to bo delivered 
up at the Quaisho, for which = emall remnneraticn is mado them in 
presenta of colton-cloth, thread, saki, tobacos, and och like, They. 
generally hmut with bows und urrows, but « few match-locks are 
lent them from the Quaishos. The women employ part of their 
Hime-in manufacturme a coarse kind of eloth called * Atzis," made. 
trom the inner bark of « tree which grows in the country, Same 
of the men are. pretty fair carpentera. Thoir proper language is 
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very different from Japanese, having many words ending in con-. 
sonants, the entire want of which is » peculiarity of the latter 
language. Tho toue of voice of the men ja by 2o means mnsdnorons, 
while that of the women is a clear falsetto. Ty pulling: boats or 
hauling at nets they almost mrvariably sing, and frequently when at 
wotk keep up as constant jabber, laughing at one anvther's jokes,— 
doubtliee, the effect af their dependence! on their ttissters. and the 
little need of forethought causes the cares of life to press lightly ow 
them, for they ares very lively people. Most of those I net spoke 
Japanese, more or less, Wut the psual langnage in which the Japanese 
spenk to them ies mixture of the two. ‘As clothing they genorally 
wear n loos ‘ Atzia" coat, bound tound the Waist by a girdle of 
some cort, and # breech-cloth, to which, in cold weather, they add 
laggings and doer-skin Inocasins, with a desrskin overcout, miftona, 
anda warm cap, covering the ears and back of the neck, In wum- 
mer, however, their brown skins are oftenor expose) than otherwise, 
shewing their extremely hairy legs, whilst the thick lone crop of 
hair ou the head and full boards are sufficient proof apainst ordinary 
weather," 

In only one instance did Capt. Blakiston find the Anos éngured 
in ogriculture, ‘This was in Voleano Bay, where he vlscrred that 
they ‘grew successfully, millet, potatoes, turnips, and other vege- 
tables, ‘This fact, and the filowing account of his Aino guide, . 
shew that this peculiar race possess a degree of natural intelligence 
and courtesy which denotes considerable capacity for improvement, 
when the opportunity of advancemont iy extended to thom, 

Ag T sat over the: fire, before turning into my blankets for the 
tight, my Aino kept mo in constant conversation, being anxions to 
gain, information about forvign countries, which he cilled Kara; 
and, being phle to write the Jopanose Katakana (he way the only 
oné'Tinet whom I discovered oonld do #0), he put down English 
nated for various things, and spelt thom over and over éguin to 


coil out of tie fire to write with Ho wna-so civilized un Airo 
thatat first I doubted whather he was cortain as to his parent- 
age; bat » peculiar Prononciation, his dark heavy oyebrows, and 
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ihe general contour of his features, convinesd me be was of 
“Their mode of salutation is given in the following paragraph :— 

« My Aino was a stranger to these peopla, so on meeting, before 
exchanging a word, ho went throngh a ceremonions form of saluta- 
tion- individually with each of the principal men. ‘This they per- 
farmed by going down on their knees, and holding out their hands 
with the palms together, rubbed then back and forwards twice, the 
saluted party following the motions of the aaluiing one; then they 
mised both hands to a level with the chin, palms uppermost, lowered. 
them, raised them again, stroking the beard, lowered them, and 
performed the last operation over again, which completed the 
cerenkiny.” | 

The character of the roads or tracks along which ho travelled, 
und which, when these deviated from the coast, lay either through 
thick woods, or over immense lagoons, may be.gathered. from the 
following account :— 

“Often I had to leave all to the horse, contenting myself with 
shielding my face from blows of branches of trees, and holding on. 
with the other hand to the cantle of the saddle, to keep myself-in 
position when descending the steeper places, Frequently my Worse 
almost lust its footing, and had to make « sudden rush down! the 
steep tmountainaide in order to keep on its legs, the imipotns 
carrying him at times so for that I thonght he must cither roll 
over or-continye his slide to the bottom. 

“The worst part of the awamps have timbor laid transversely, 
forming a natrew 'cordurey* road; or broad rough planks are Inid: 
Jengthwike. Sometimes turf, gravel or sand i put on the top for 
taliat: bat usually euch is dispensed with, und, being in miserable 
repair, these kinds of roads are not the best for horse travelling. 
‘They are, however, the only attempts at rds in any part af the 
ialand, and-are fever tesotted to wnles the nsteml. state of the 
-comntry is #unh, that travelling would otherwise be almost impo 
sible, Kleewhers the pea-beach, or the rough mountain-zide, with 
the trees cut away eufficiently to allow of the pasenge of pack-horses 
in single file, are the "rumle" of Yoru: It is to be hoped that, os the 
attention of thi Government is now directed to the improvement 
of the euimtry, one of their frst moavares may be the establish- 
ment of linea of communication, 2o essentially oecemary to the 
development of its. resourees.”" : 

After nineteen days’ truvel, Capt. Blakiston reached Soya, tho 
northernmost polat of Vero, arriving there on the 24th October: 
Soys is an important station, os it i the paint from which the 
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passaze is made to Sirancsi in Saghalin, across the Ta Perouse 
‘Straits, a distance of 18 rior f4 miles. Weing pressed for time, om 
aecoant of the lateness of the season, Capt. Blukiston only halted 
one day ot Sora, and then proceeded south. Tho‘ fall’ colours of 
Vero, which are very beautiful, are ths adverted ta =— 

“T fell," he says, “ that it was tione too early to turn southwards, 
for the weather was getting cold, and amy limited stock of hagmage 
included littl clothing suitable for cold weather, 1 therefore eat 
ont on the 26th, in conpany with « Japanese and an Aino, 

“Leaving the bay, we turd op «valley towards the south-west, 
Where we had some experiences of plank and cordnmy rouds not in 
the best of repair. Mounting the hills by a fair out harse-path, wei 
travelled along plateanu-like land, till we came suddenly to the brink 
ofaéteep high bank immedintoly above the Sea of Japan, where a 
fine panoramic view Jay spread out beforo us. TLocking-fo the 
southward. the view was bonnded by a ridge of hills terminating on 
r tose point, where a few houses, barely visible, marked the fishing— 

station called Bakai. From there the sea-bench swept with ao gently 
onrve toour feet, with anarrow strip of lowland intervening betwee 
it and the partially-wooded hills, on which the hardwoods, in their 
brightest ‘full’ colowre, mixed with the deupgreen firs, showed out 
ia fine emtrayt with the light pea-ereen of the scroh-bambeo 
covering the hill-sides, ‘I'he Istenesa of tho sesson had torned 
‘the oak-leaves a deep rich brown, the birch yellow, and the moun- 
tain-ash the brightest lake colour, which with the berries of the 
Inet, a rich scarlet, and some of the grasses o violet- how, maulonp 
suck o mixture of colonra, and so beantifully distributed, that an 
artist ‘would hove been at m lose to exaggerate them. Ae T 
gazed on this scone, recollections of similar viewa in the amore 
‘northern regions of Americ came fresh to my memory; int I 
beliove I can say with trush | had mover seen anything to exoel 
the fall. colours of northern Yexo," 

The principal pisces on the west coast of Yezo, aro the settlomant 
at the month of the great lekari River, aml Otarunai, which is the 
port of the great valley watered by that river, On that account 
Otarnhai, next to Hakodadi, may bo said to be the principal point 
of imterest to foreigners on the island, Capt, Dlakiston furnishes 
the following description of that port=— 

“The first occasion that I was iat Otarunai was on the Ord of. 
Nevember, having travelled that day from Tskarl (() ri)on hore. 
hack Notwithstanding that 1 hed heard it much spoken of by. 
Japanese, | waa atric with the place, not only for the pucturomgne 
nature of the locility, but with the many advantages if seems fo. 
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hold out as a place of settlement and a port of trade, The land, 
thomgh hilly and diversified, has ) suflicinnes of level ground 
for building purposes and fine slopes available for cultivation, 
While the bills and mountaiiis afford posture fur horses and caitle, 
and an ample «pply of wool, As an anchorage, the bay is eapa- 
gous and well sheltered, with good bottom. A wwssel can bring 
Takasima Head to bear north-east with six fathoms of water, shirtting 
m Cape Ofowi, which bearas.n, by: $x. while the lard on the 
far side of Iskari Bay is not distant enongh to allow anything of a 
heavy sea to get up with easterly winds, and of course thers ia 
excellent protection from north round by west to the southward, 
from which (quarters the heaviest blows may be looked for at all 
times of the year. 

“The advantage of a wood harbour, in fact the only one on the 
north-west cost of Yezo—the valne of the productive fisheriog on 
this part of the coast—the rich sgricultural valley of the Iskari, 
for which it is the sea-port—and ths excellent locality of the place 
for an extensive -séttloment—will, | believe, cause Otarunai: to 
become a lnrge. place, seoond ou the island only to Hakodadi, | 

“tn 1869 the resident population of Oturunai and Takasima, which 
have hitherto been separate townships was 35(0 persons, which 
stmber in the fighing-season js incressed to 6000. 

“Olarinai proper, besides lining the shore of the har, extends 
back on the slopes of a valloy, and contains many houses of respertt. 
ablo appearance, Takasima is more a namber of fixhermen's hotises 
seattered round the shore af the north-westorn part of the bay: it 
is, however, botter situated as a place for Working with shipping 
during autumn and winter, oa. the shore at Otarguai’ is somowbat 
exposed to northerly winds, The whole country in the neighbonr- 
howd is remarkably picturesqne, the land rising gradually into high 
hilla to the south and weat, backed by wooded mountains. Tho 
hillé. and grass are covered with some scral+bamboo, but this plant 
ig not so. prevalent here ag in most other parts of the oguntry. 
Some high precipitons bluffs overhung the sea, und ralieva the 
uniformity of the shote-line, whilo a pretty cluster of pinnacles af 
rook Fiend a@ littl: detached from the high jand between Otarunai 
proper ond ‘Takasitns, 

“The great resoures of Otarunai hitherto has. beon iis herring. 
fiery, the most productive on the whole coast of Yeeo. Tha fish 
are exported in a dried state, as well ax boiled: for their oil: th 
residuo, after extraction of the lutier, leing dried, is known undor 
ihe name of * Ensze," or fish-monure. In which state it is chipped in 
large quantitica to the Sonth, ‘The re Ie likewise sured and dried. 
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Herring-fishing commences with the latter part of March. Theza 
fish, qurionsly enough, are not found on thé Iskari shore. A ecrtain 
amount of cod, awabi, irico, cuttlefish, and sea-weed, are taken during 
their respective seasons. Large quantities of firewood are require 
for boiling down fish. A great deal of it is brought from Ikari,” 

Jukari and the «almon-fishery, which forma the chief resource: of 
the island, are next described. 

*"The mouth of the Iskari, having a northerly opening, ia some- 
what askew with tho shore of the bay, which is in a line north-east 
and south-west. The next reach above the river rona-parallel with 
the coast, and the town is situated on its left or western hank, 
between it and the cea, Jeaving an unoccupied flat. sand-point strewn 
with drift-timber immediately at its mouth. The deep channel 
follows the bank along the town, where junks mova fire’ abreast, 
with gangway-planks laid ashore from the inside anes, where there 
ia fifty to seventy-five feet of water. Above the town the tivar 
bends, and a long reach comes from the south-cast. Its width 
opposite the town ja about 300 yards, with a sluggish current. The 
‘bor " is a little outside the mouth, the channel over which is éaid fo 
be rather crooked and variable, while the depth of water likewies 
waries, according to the season, from seven to twelve feat When 
I was-there, late im autumn, there was Letween nine and ten feet, 
allowing of the passage of the largest Junke which trade to Yezo; 
tat, later in the season, the prevalence of north-westerly gales anil 
reduced currents of the river, cauge the har to-silt up, it remainmg 
shallow all winter till it clears again with the spring floods; osuserd 
by the melting of the «now in the interior, in April: 

_ “There are some large hones and substantial godowns at Tekari, 
bots great part of the place is made up of temporary buildingg, 
occupied only during the salmon season, when, besides the people 
aetuslly engaged in. fishing, a number of amall traders and others 
resort thither, which, together with tha pretenos of the junke— 
there were fifty-seven gail in the river when I wae there—give the 
place during that time a busy appearance, The resident 
in 1869, ucoording to the Government records, was. 350 Japanese 
and $30. Ainos; but, in autumn, the former wie raised ta 800, 
besides the crews of the junks, amounting to eome) (00 more ton, 
‘The situation of the town is low, being on sandy soil but a few feet 
above the river or the ea, On tho sea-side are a fow low. eand= 
mounds, The Government buildings and offices are on the oppo- 
wits side of the river tothe town, where thero are a few other 
hones, A high outlook stands inside the Government enclornre, 
and thers aré soate others in the town, The Government have 
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likewise some godowna for storing fish, ce, on the riverside 
at the upper part of the town. The Aince Hive moetly in hits 
fattt 


“The zalmon fishing, which is tho great-resouros ‘of Takari, ia 
carrie! on both inside and outside the river by scin-ueta; which 
system is pursued at various stations wp the river for a distance of 
fifteen to twenty miles, portions of which ave lat out by the Govern— 
ment to about thirty fishing-musters, while the Government retains 
for “its own ‘ise certain parts, where they employ Ainos under 
superintendence of Japanese, The average catch of salnion on the 
Iskari (exclusive of the fich taken near its ronrees) in 29,000 kolku, 
or 1,200,000 fish, equivalent to 30,000 piculs, or $000 tons; but im 
somo seasons considerably above this. Thu best fishing i about 
the month of the river, where 2000 Bish are frequently taken at one 


onl, and outside in the sea sometimes aa many 08 16,000 we taken 
abence, ‘The season of 1269 was a vory indifferent one, a0 that the 
junks, representing about 40,000 kokn, would protably be got 
‘pbore halfloaded. The fish are mostly not clean and silvery, but 
much discoloured, especially thoro caught wp tho river: they are, 
however, considered by the Japanese swoetor eating than’ the red- 
fleshed cleab-run fish, bat do not keep so well. By the jnnks thay 
are carried to vatious poris on the west coast of Nipon, few coming 
into the Hakodadi market, sa that Pace is supplied mostly from 
the cast onast. The greatest obatnele to the ‘altoon-fiching on the 
Askari is the mumerons ‘snags’ and drift-wood in the river, which 
greatly interfere with hanling the nete, 

~“ The boats usod in the salmon-fishory ave large’ sampa' for rim 
ning the nets, and soll ‘tips’ (akiffk), or ‘kawnaiune" (canoes), 
for other purposee—a ‘sumpa,’ which is the waual form of laren 
fishing-bosta used round the whole coast of Yezo, and, 1 belicve, 
not fornd in the south of Japan at all, is shout 60 feet in lengthy 
bya breadth of 10 feet Built with very great shear, high prow, 
and curved etm, they are good to ride in a eta, uml casily diated 
out stom foremost’ on the bench, Each bowt enrries a crow of about 
twenty men, sixteen of whom ply alurt oars in tho for-part; the 


with a large steering oar : two or three others attend to paying ont 
the net, which is carried amidships: and when dn the look-out for 
‘Beh, an for shoals of horring, one stands rightin thy bow, leaning 
ou the high prow, which is probably designed for that purpose. 
“One Tnndred and fifty picnls (8 to 10 tons) ina fair load for one oF 
this) boats when carrying cargo. Japanese fishermen every yeur 
wake long voyages in these large boats, when going to and returning 
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from the more distant fishing-districts; they are then built up with 
weather-Loards, bamboo, and mattany, and carry a mast and sail. 
‘They have aleo on board rollers, small capetens, and gear for hauling 
on! on the beach, which they are frequantly forced to do when 
caught by bad weather on@ coast where there ia no shelter, These 
*sampa" are certainly well adapted for the use they are put to, 

“The amaller boats need on the coasts are the ondimary im: 
Aino ‘tsippa’ which the Japanese have adopted, having a flat solid 
bottom, plank sides, and square stem; but in rivers the Aino 
‘dug-ont' canoes are more generally need, ‘These aro long narrow 
crafta, shaped ott of a single tree, usually elm, and hollowed ont 
tolerably thin, Bow and stern beth overhang slightly, On the 
Takar] there are great numbers of thom, where thay ure used fir 
almost wll purposes of river-navigation. The one in which I sob 
soqnently ascended this river was about 35 feet in length, with 
o breadth of 2 fest? inches. They are paddled by one, two, threo 
or more persons, with narrow-bladed paddles usnally about 6 fees 
in length, which ure likewise nsed for poling im shallow water. 
Some Aincs use longer paddles. In paddling or poling, thay 
stand up, except when taking it easily in going down-siream, 
when they frequently sit or knee! in the bottom of the. eampe. 
The Ainos, like other savages, are very dexterous in the mmage 
ment of their canoes. 

“Hitherto the Government hes amployed and fed most of the 
Iskari Ainos, or rather thoie inhabiting the lower vallev, and they 
now use of their vorious fishing-stations about four-humdred of 
these people, with fifty Japanese, Ina good season they take 3000 
koku of ealmen, but as, besides subsisting the Ainos, they have on 
pay a number of idle yakoning, and these not being ignorant of the 
nenal official mode of feathering their own: nests, the Government 
makes little or nothing ont of the business, During the fishing- 
scion the allowance to the Ainos is one quarter of a ého of rice, 
an equal amownt of gaki and fish, At other seasons when they 
work for tho Government they get the same allowance of sakt, and 
double of rice in lien of fish On going into the woods to hint, 
odrtain advances are made them, and they settle up.! 

Capt. Blakiston ascended the Iskari River, taking the sontherm 
branch at the point where it hifureates, The importance of this 
streani tay be gathered from the following particulars. “ 

* A little before noon on the 19th November, I atepped into a 
canow which lay ready alongside the bank of the river at Iskami. 
Tt was manned by three Ainos, and a young Japanese, waa im 
charge of the provisions, de. Having taken off my boots, I mailo 





myself anig in the bottom of the cance, which waa laid with clean 
Insts, ting iny blankets for a covering, and the baggage’ piled 
behind supported my back. ‘There was » small brazier containing 
& charooal fire, which Japanese carry with them on all occasions 
when possible, more for the parpose of lighting thelr pipes than for 
anything else, mlihough they hare ustially a sinall tea-pot with it, 
The Japanese laid himself down in the bottom of the boat, covered 
with -his spare clothes and sleeping-quilta, and as the weather was 
cold, with more or less snow, he seldom showed himeelf after we first 
started. Fach Aino hamilled a long paddle, with which they poled 
the boat'along in shonl water near the bank, cor paiidled when the 
bottom could not be reached. 
“We passed a number of fishing-stations, where the only bnildinus 
wero straw litte. At many stations ‘Ainos wore Working, euper- 
intended by Japaneses, and at others Jnpanese alone. The country 
on-etther bank is one dead level, thickly wooded with large elim 
anil other trees, with an under-kerab of dwarf bamboo, and willuwa 
‘o0-She lowest ground. The sail is entirely alluvial mud. without 
& trace of gravel, sand or stones, The concave banks, which ars 
kept-vertical by the wash of the river, were abont. 10 feet above 
the lowel of the water, and apparently constantly crumbling awwy, 
“Itis in this region that it is intended by the Government to form 
agrivultuml settlements, and, from what I couli learn, tha conntry 
and’ woil sre well mnited for such purpose. That this region is 
eapable of producing wheat, oatx: barley, maize, buck-whent, millet, 
hemp, peas, beans, onions, turnips, beet: cabbage, potatos, tobacco, 
and other vegetables:and fruits of 1a temperate climate, T thin 
thers can be no donbt: for the cil eeems rematkably rich, anf the 
olimute is eortainly suitable for the growth of all tho productiona of 
the northern part of Nipan, except rice, | 
“That same evening an old Aims brotight mia Tresent of some 
freh venison and « couple ‘of ealmon, IT learned that ho wan chief of 
the Salsporo Aines, about 500 in number. The Japanese who secom- 
Penied me had brought some saki on his own account for trading with 
on the river, and I therefore got him to serve-ont 4 Hiberal allowanee, 
which I presented to the old mam, Ho went through the nenal 
form of throwing « few drops-to the fonr winds. presented ine and 
the Japaness in charge of the station with some it a formal manner, 
"The Sakari drains a mech larger extent of conmtry than 
any other river ‘on ‘the iiland. ‘The ‘northern’ branch lias’ ttich 
‘the longer course, some of its waters boing drawn, froni 70 
Iatide worth, and its céurse cannot tn jess than 199 yeo- 











graphical: miles above the junction, which would make ils total 
Jength over 200 miles. The northern branch probably , 
considéralily mofe water than the southern one; for the main 
river Just below its junction iz about 200 yards wide, while the 
eo0th branch is only from thirty to fifty. Thia latter druwa ite 
waters principally from three large Jakes, the southernmost one 
near to Taromai Volcano, and a great. extent of awampy éountry in. 
that district. | 

“Japanese have told me that a number of Ainos live on the 
north branch of the Iskari, there boing a large settlement of these 
people sc some five days' travelling up it; and another five days above 
that, met a Japanese who had been seven days up (eay abont 50 
miles), where he described a great fall, eo that the canoe has to be 
unloaded and hauled up by a rope, the baggage being carried over- 
land to above the fall. We put up for the night at Tizi-Iskari, 
which is 25 miles from. ils sea.” 

From. the bead of the branch of the Iskari which be ascended, 
Capt, Blukiston (crossed to Yubuio om the south coast, and his 
account concludes with an interesting description of the ‘settle- 
menta around Voloano Bay, a0-named from thy presenes of three 
fine volcanoes, all of which arc in sight at ones, and two of whioh, 
Usui a6 yoma ‘and Komeno taki, ure in activa eruption. The shored 
of Volcano. Bay and ite vicinity are.also partionlarly rich in mineral 
productions,—gold, silver, lead, iron, petroleum, and coal. Skirting 
the-shores of Volcano Bay, Capt: Binkiston eventually reached 
Hakedadi on the 20th November, having thus accomplished, from 
ihe time of leaving Hamanaki (in Akis Bay), on the 6th October, 
@ journey of nearly 900 miles, 

Mr, Wixonssren said he bad been over part of the ground travelled: 

Captain Blakiston in the litter part of ale journey, and oonid then ey 
recognive the great ncenracy of hia deseriptiona. There could be no attention 
as to the great natural resources of Yero, Tt produced gobi, Esiens, ee rig 
sind, iron-stone, and « “orn. ‘Ths. bread wastwae: ae ek 
The oocysts lived in villages along the coast, and the pic Ps was realy 

j the descriptions of thy Ainas, He had travelled from | 
pommel ter Pathe pen elle the whore as far as the miner] » of 
Koktuml, and back again to £ fi, Tt mene of the most htfal 
journeys he had ever taken. Ho vet out from Hakodadi about the middle 
of May, when the lily-of-the-valley was in a profusion of flower all wars aay 
tathmas which conneoted the mek of of Hakodndi with the rest of the 
This rock waa a species of Gibraltar, sitdated at a corer of the laland. He 
then took a road through the woodlands to the lake under the welcmo 
Soccbet ier Ventas H ! This was the ouly part of the islam ft 
which bo sw anything lik recmalar The iorest: trees wore: similar 
fo kind to those of the southern parts of Beotlant,—hirch, sah, various de- 


ecriptions, of pines, arid mountinin-aah, "There was alio a mcwé thagnificent 
maple. | pall pire lnke lie poumsel over to Mori, where be first saw the Aino; 
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and certainly any one who once saw them wail)! re the 
qreat dieiniocon Neen them and tho Nepean The ean eee a 
mixed taco of Mongoliana, Chines, and South Sea Talisdees, and wore 
4 striking cumtrest to the tices, ho bad tong hair, thie band and miuste- 
chiog, ond clear, woll-set eyva, From Mori aide nar erty ag hcer 
THirann, At. fa particular part of come tli te, atta, ett 
ceaaiva eruption poked worn oe Gistinotl y marked, that it was gliustel peeuible to 
had elupsed between the eniptions, by the depth of the 
atram, ies ry thirty-five Years previonw to his -vivit in 1664.9 very copilot 
uri peel en , aed all the trees then in existence were bumt, the 
=p bom uff, ieavin seer but white wit. Benesth (hese 
white stick pel age Bas wih from from the young seeda. ‘This afforded some 
date for determining che dates of the earlier eruptions, From the volcano he 
went to Rokumi, where a hot spring issued from the side of the mountain 
anil fell testo th throes basing, In the hizhont basin. the water waa so hot thit Ir 
waa tnpeesible to bathe in it, Invalids who vould not attend the public 
‘Wath were allowed to toke the water away to their own tente or huts. The 
second bath was reserved for patients of a Letter class, who paid @ certain 
amount af sibwription-money, The third basin was evidently devoted to 
the commen people, It was then very early in thy seamm, aod thers were 
only vnc nt 50 0 of 10 persons there; tot he wae told that :in the beivht of the 
te et 300 or 400 peopld resided there, From Kokumi he went back in 
by adifferent toute from that which he had ‘first tarelicd, overs 
high cha noice of mountaing aod through beautifal woods. Hakodadl was eer 
F not favoured during the winter in the mutter of Climate, for ib° was 
etpesed| to strong -cppetiectondh thatenan ig honda ; oy current from. the 
aca Of Okhotsk. "The cultiner, however, was -dollethtiul. 
Sir B. Pamnes said it hail been recentiy 7 that the warm stream frote 
the Sno, flowed tp the weet side of the island, while the cold stream from the 


cate down an the cast side, “The wis, 
‘tha west aide of the islam! tn a fivourable climise; while ha ete 
fog were chieliy confined to the-enst coast. As the went: aide waa ali a 
bewt ani richest part, nothing was wantel byt Industry, ee 5 
Jation, to make the island of ¥ Yeu as prosparous as uty fare ut tbe 
Japanese expire, 





Seventh Afeeting, Folruary 26th, 1873, 
Maion-Gexmaat Sm HENRY (. RAWLINSON, ken, Presmicrr, 
In the Chair. 


Excrioxa— Horry Rivet Carnac, Fay. = FE. Cook, Eng. : Charles 
eee Hon, Ff, Creapiieny-Virian ; Edward Dent, Eaq. ; Fooly 
secs Hea. ; “Tanta Prviad Eade, Evy. ; Dow Suu Eipiocoa Baron ie 

; William Founer, Evy, ; dames King, Eaq.; Citptain J. 
Sima Arthur Styan, Eng., ae Capt. Alex, Wood ; Charlew 
Ff. Weteniarp ; Liext, William Thomas Wileon (Beng. Eng.}. 

Accmstoxs To THE Linkant rit Feengauy | 10 267,— 
Neévg de Jnstedal et res Glaciers’ Par (1, Dy ia cae 
1870, ‘Om. Skuringsmerker Glacialform,’ din. Af Thoodct Kierult 
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Christiania, 1871, ‘Storm Atlas’ Af H. Molm, 1870. * Norskee: 
Oificiel Stntistik for 1870. From the Royal University, Nor- 
way. Tortraits, framed, of Sir George T. Staunton and Dr. John. 
Leo. Donor &. M. Drach, Eeq, ‘Antidote against. Pnscriptural 
ko, Geology.” By P. M'Farlane. Donor the enthor. * Madras 
Toad-Book, Edition of 1889. Donor 5, M. Dmch, Exq. 


Acorssoss To Tu Mar-Hoom, since THE tasr Mesrixe or Faa- 
suiny 12TH.—Geological Map of the Lower Geyser Basin (Fire 
hole River), Wyoming Toermttory. By F..¥. Hayden, Geologist. 
Presented by W. H. Jackson, Photographer U.5 Geological 

Lryrxcstone Beancn ann Reco Expenctios, 

Toe Cramtax announced that the Council had been informed by 
Mesers Consens and Co. that the steamer, Abydos, with the Noliof 
Expedition on board, passed: Malta on the 23rd, and was expeotod 
to reach Port Said on the evening of tho ith, and Suez the next 
night, She would then proceed direct to Zanzibar. All were well 
nji to the last accounts. He was also glad to say that the finamces 
afthe undertaking were in a very satisfactory state. Alany of the 
contributions that had been reccived showed how great was the 
intereat taken in the Expodition, not only in this country, bat in 
distant parts. His Excelloncy Count Platen, an honorary member 
af the Svotety, and formerly Swedish Minister to England, had sent 
1001, from Stockholm, and the Royal Geographical Society of Tialy 
fad also contributed 15/. Committees had also heen organized in 
Sootfand and Ireland. From Glasgow a cheque for 10001 had been: 
received, and 4001. had been subscribed in Edinburgh, although, the 
list not being closed, the money had not yet been remitted to the 
Society. A subscription was also opened in Dublin. Exelusive of 
ihe Edinburgh subscriptions and the G00! balunes of the Govern- 
ment grant at Zanzibar, the Boclety had at present recorved 42421 

During the meeting, the President received « telegram from the Rov. Horane 
Waller, which he read, to the effect that the setwler hal just meeived « letwur 
from Ur, Kirk of ao lite a date as the Oth Jannary, and that there had been 
yecoived, np to then, no news of Tr. Livingstone, nor, indeed, from ithe inferior, 
‘The Sultan of Zanzibar waa going to Mecca, 

Mn. Crerests Manenam, Secretary. read the following extract 
from the ‘Syiney Herald| relating to New Guinea ;— 

“The echooner Surpriee has been nbsent from Syitney wom eigh® months 
On er departure (rom this pert she piroseeded to New Guinea, and from 
thenoe cruised among the Line lelnnde. She.ts last (rom the Loyalty Group, 
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and favourable winds. prs- 
vated ont her arcival, “The calaar Spr from New Guinea, hus intely 


been employed by the London Missionary on the cond of New Guinea, 
Scobie baer tiie suceeaainl ‘Tn ‘fing any teachers and their 
tamilica on roa atid adjmort balarts, 8 Paget informe ue at 





it stead of 1 betiey aod Prete’ bary beng chown, 
worl. Tented nothing but thy greates ip Pos Br 
and Teli, =e mit Been highly plensed at ‘Bavins toads tnathies placesy 
amonget them, aod It iy evident they are very desinys of havime titeroourse 
with At Redacar Bay, Captain | reget and his chic! officer wont 
about ‘If miles up the Manon River, where tHiey had commmunhcotion with 
several tribes, and were kimily treated by all: ‘they seemed a perfectly harm 
less race of people, and not a aingle war instrument of any kid was sean 
Mohgst them, They were certainly of Malay origin, and it waa quite evident 
‘dint hal never seen white in before, aa they pesed with wonder and 
istonishiment at them, anid would not belisve thay wero homan beings until 
thay wort convinced: by thoroughly tintiining them: they also seemed thwart 
ancien to have further intercourse with them by inviting them to stay: and 
Hpon their Weyurture they showed great acrtie-—the women. att childten 
Bee ek the een fol Ares Se 5 ks exe don deren th iver, waring grees 
bushes and making them. presente es ia per That gold exists eta ls 
fe aay aa one of the mized at mitiin cooking utonet mato 
to him, in which tet asin email epecks of golil were ee y aeen, 
| ip Gai "Hd trong yout-ore 1 hor ay eat af ike aan 
on New nea. HE terly we part pases, 
latter part, inoderate northeasterly winds, ee | 
The alr waa accompaninl by the fulluwing ledter to Sir Chartes 
, a 


Dean Stu Coasnras, “oT, Creetge Street; Srduey, Novum ber 0, |ST), 
sin Ho encloas horwwith sn extract fru the ‘Sydiey af eral * reapoeting 
&date cruise on the const of New Guines schooner Surprise, and 


made by the 
d owl thnt the island can be aafol ‘visited, aud the fancied 
iat Fs aac howtility of the’ natives ne A ¥ imaginary. 
lite taken the liberty of troubling you, invented te ane 
ag Well bow persistently you have advocated tes Gr em 
sical saa i@land to science, civilizatinn, and commerce, beg to main ay 
* Your Obadiout serrarnt, 


(Signed) " ry © Tere 
OSE Charles Nicholacis, Bart, Landon.” , 
The following paper was then read by the-anthor:— 


The Reeent Jouriey of the Avchimandrite’Palladius through J ” 
‘Translated frow the Russian, and adapted by E. Dewan renin 
14 WALA. 
My object in this paper is to give somo dotaila about ati expadition 
arcs the replant Kusaian Geographical Society to-explore 
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‘instead of fullowing the road to Larin and Ashe-hoh, and thence 
to San-sing (Willinmson's farthest), the Russians turned to the eff, 
and continued their journey along the right bank of the Girin-ula,, 

supgari Hiver, (o ite confluence with the Nonny, » « tributary of 
the: Nitta (Ta-chuan, or Great River); and after crossing the two, 
rivers, @ short distance above their conilnence, ascended the Iefi, 
bank of the Nonny, which Pulladius considers is entitled to rank 
before the Girin-ula as the parent stream of the Suncuri, as well 
on account of the greater volume. of its waters wa of the greater 
length of its course. 

The Russians visited the city of Tsi-tsi-khar, noar tho confines of 
Eastern Mongolia; and leaving the Nonny at Mergen, crossed the 
branch of the Khin-an Monutains, which forms. the watershed 
between the Upper Amnr and the head-waters of its great trilmtary 
the Sungati: ; end, after croming the Amur at Aikhon, arrived: 
snfely in Russian territory. 

Their journey was therefore partly through a country which hal 
not been visited by modern European travellers; : through +nst 
prairie: teeming with vevetation, where, in the words of the Archi- 
mandrite, “ Nature welcomes the traveller asa rare guest and sur- 
rounds him with ber choicest gifts;" through dismal swamps and 
thick forests, infested by innumerable swarms of gadfliea, which 
attacked man and beast with relentleas fury. 

The geographical results of the expedilion are increased by o 
aketch-map of the route from Pekin to Aikhun, drawn’ by tho 
Russian topographer who necompanied the expeitition. | 

"The dinry of the Archimandrite Palladius records his impres- 
zone of the country and its inhabitants, and his knowledge of the 

| of Enstern Asia has enabled him to throw the light of 
his erudition on monuments of dynasties and races of men. who 
once played an important part in the world’s history, Estimati 
the gocgtaphical resulta of the expedition, Veninkoff, the celebrated 
Asian traveller, saya that the Russian route-map is the only topo 
graphica) work since the time of the Jesuits, which inclades both 
Southern and Northern Manchuria; and it nat only adda to, but 
m some degree corrects, our knowledge of the high road from Mokin, 
to Aikhun. 

Ou comparing it with the Chinese alas, it haa been found to 
agree very nearly with the latter, with one marked exception, 
which occurs in the first suction of the route between Pekin and 
Yung-ping-fu, where the direst distance on tho Hussian Mag 
between these two cities is 134 tiles, = on the Chinese utlus 
it igonly 127. So important ad i : 
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be accounted for by supposing that in the earlier stages of the route 
the topographer had not become sconstemed to the rate of progress 
of his caravan. 

Ratween Shuan-yan ond Mukden, the high mad, according to 
the Chinest and the best European maps, including Williammon’s, 
is directed upon the latter city from the weet; while on the 
Russian map, for two «tages, or about 37 miles before entering 
Mukiden, the direction of the road is from the north-west. ‘This 
alteration will remove the positiona of Sing-ming-tun and the 
fortross of Tsili-lit-ho more than 20 miles further to the north than 
at present tarked on our mapas, ond will cliange the course of the 
Liau-ho River. 

Finally, m the section of the route between Bo-do-na (Beduneh) 
and T'sj-tsi-khar, no less thon twenty-three lakes are marked on 
the Russian map, whereas the old mape have only seven or eight, 
This large number of lakes shows how Jevel is the plain of the left 
hank of the Nommy, and also indicates the excessive moisture of 
that part of Manchuria, notwithstanding the prevalence of dry 
winds from the neighbouring conutry of Mongolia, whos coursed 
across the: Khin-an Range ia tnimpeded by the comparatively low 
elevation of this range in the 46th degree of latitude. 

_ The level noture of the plain implies » sluggish stream in the 
Nonny, and this, as a fact, ia confirmed by the Archimanilrite’s 
diary, whero he desoribes that river as forming great bays in 
which: there is hardly any current: like most marshy rivers, its 
channel is heeet by shallows. ‘Turning from the geographical to 
the ethnological reaulix of this expedition, wo are reminded of tho 
great change which hay taken place in Manchuria under the infln- 
ence of Chinese colonization, ‘These immigrants are called Mantazi 
—a name which originated during the reign of Kublai, the * Great 
Ran * in Marco Polo'w time, who despatched colonies of Mantsziun, 
of Obinest soldiers, to the burders of Cores to tosiet ay uayasions 
of the Japanese, which he apprehended would enme after his 





mhenectasinl expeditions to their country, The Mantezi, or Chinese 
fmmigrants, are chiefly from the provinces of Shun-tung, Shana, 
and Chi-li: they have nearly aheurbed the native moes of Man- 
ebirin. Tho Shan-tung provincials are the most mumerons: they 
form ‘tho scttiod agrioultoral class of the populution, and are skilled 
in the arts of husbandry; their diwluet is prevalent throughout 
Manchurin, and their influence js eo great, that their mode of living 
and their manners and customs have been adopted throughout the 


The Shani provincials form the roving commercial bass = they 
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are remarkable for their wonderful aptitude in acquiring languages, 
fn all their dealings with the tribes of Manchuria, ws with the 
Russians at Kinkhta, they speak the language of their customers, 
Pronouncing the words with peculiar grimaces; the only language 
which they discard aa useless to them in their business le the 
Mancht, which bids fair to become cheolete at no distant tims, 
The government of these colonists is conducted by courts of the 
second class, presided over by Chinese magistrates, who are dis 
persed throughout all the chief towns of Manchuria. 

The factiona elament of the population of southern and central 
Manchnria, but especially of the province of Girin, where they 
are most numerous, ia composed of Mshommedans, who are hated 
and feared by the Chinese Government, and are treated by the 
officials with the oimost rigour, Bands of these Mahommed nh 
infest the hilly country, plundering travellers and caravans for 
money and opium. They ary called Ma-tsé or horse-robbars, 

The Mahommedans in northern Manchuria are only permitted 
to live in the chief towns, where they are undor the immediate 
control of the authorities. The province of Girin containg ruins of 
fortresses and towns, which are of the highest interest to the atudent 
of Chinese history. 

Some of these ruins mark the period of the Ming dynasty: in 
China, whose emperors were compelled to keep a largo milltary 
force to hold in eheck the Mongols on the wost and tlie Manchua 
or Churchs on the east. Others relate back to an earlier period, 
nunely, to the sovereignty of the Ro-hai princes, who were vassala 
of China in the early part of the eighth century, but shook off thoir 
allegiance and ruled Manchuria as. independent PTinces for 200 
years, during which period the Manchu nation took the name of 
Bohai. A few trees ure visible of the empire of the Coreans, 
whose great empire in Manchuria was ferminated after « bloody 
war-with the same princes of Bo-hai, There are traces aleo of other 
tribes, hut in some places unly the namo of « villave or station 
remains to remind the traveller of a once powerful and warlike 
Tace, | 

As the tmvollora advatved into the valleys of the Chang-p 
shan, or Long Whito Mountains, the cradle of the Manchu roce, 
they met with some splendid specimens of (he original Mancha 
stock, who had preserved the best qualities of their race unimpaired, 
in the heart of the mountainons resion. Judging from their 
appearance, it was difficult to trace their connexion with tho people 
to whom the generic name of Tunguz has been given by Russian 
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sthnologints, and whores aattared. and degraded offtioota mbhalit 
the hankw of the Amur and Ussuti. 

The early history of the Manchu race is somewhat oheeure, and tha 
historical committee of Pekin has not thrown much light on it; tnt 
ene marked feature in their exrliest political organization deserves 
to be noticed, namely, the prevalence of the fondal syatem in their 
docial relations. ‘There were nobles and warriors on one side, seria 
and Liegemen on the other—all of ona common origin; and thisg 
feudal system can be traced in Corea as far back os the first 
colonization of that country by tribes from the Chang-po-shan 
Mountains. 

These mountains have been held sacred in the far Hast for ages. 
Their actual name of Chang-pé-ahan (Long White Mountains) was 
given them during the Kin or Golden dynasty, before which: time 
they were known as the Great White Mountains, or simply Po-shan 
or White Mountains, nnder which name they were known to tho 
Coreans, All descriptions of this range—which has always been a 
favourite theme of Chinese poote—describe them to be void of 
arbortal vegetation, with fora mostly white, aud with white fauna, 
which never injured, as they were uninjured by, man. During the 
Kin: dynasty thoy wore reputed to be the abole of the merciful 
white-robed deity, who is represented as a young woman with a 
child in her anns. The Coreans dedicated a temple to har, and the 
Corcan Buddhists assigned these mountaine as the abode of their 
Mimculons deity, 

AM the poetical descriptions of thia range refor to the thief. 
group .of peaks,.and convey no acenrute information as to the 
pbysieal character of the mnge itself: indeed; the only relinblo 
fnoty to be gathered from these writings are, that ata great elova- 
tion i the main group of the range, there is & lake with rocky 
sides Which rise to a height of 2500 fect above its surface, Ite: 
ditmensions are given differently by the several authors; according 
to one author it is Gli broad by 8 in length. This lake probably 
ocoupies the crater of an extinct voleano. 

I will now read you a few extracts from Paladins’ jourmal :— 

Wa. of Cura, &e, 

“(9 the 6th May the ition: th 
Sh re (gate ren toe oer and ony Mid Birkin tidigc = 
uw apitespaniy f.4., country test of the cate (frontier), 

The wall in its proeent stats was built durine 5 tbe Ming? Syoaity bat 


traces of the earlier wall, built by the celebrated 'f 
Visible on the hills, 


* Ming dynasty, ap. 1358-1644, 


— 
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which emigrants leaving China.can obtains furowell view.of thy barrier, and 
bugaeward-Lound Brat exteh sight-of their lam desired ontive land: 
hones i Tw-huee-ling, hill of sirrow, ami man-heling, 


beara wo nasi, 

bl tape _Eatract from Bilary — Sie ist pees a taint, ellel Einoge 
(red wall, half a milo from which stands a solitary ton fer 

with a temple dedicated te Biti-ming-tain, tho reno a 
aes eeay estes Tun-ia min, about whom there isa hegotul. Vs 

Tin-Chi-Hwane-ti drove | 160,000 men to build the Great Wall, the linéhand of 
thia)woman.waa ovo of the number; timo-paseed. and no news were received 
ol him, 20 xt length, she determinal wpot: setting oat mlune aud on foot to ty 
aid fod him. Arrived at the sea-coast near this: she discovered that ber 
hitebond hol died at his work, aud had been ig ane cotrules of the 
foot of the Great Wall, Shistracted with grief mt the news, the poor widew 


this tegen bas formed, the subject of several Chines pocma, balding ep fa 
aise spent ae momory of Tsin-(hi-Hwang-ti. A atone stameof a 
Weeping wortat sr abet viow of thu sem on cue Bide, 
anil he Geet Wall, oi Other, acl an inseription on the temple rund as 
nein thi yy nee yg tome epecin fgama the Great Wall beara kien ever 
lasting: hater), though ‘Tsin-nwa im siill retrembercd, und a stone will: por- 
petuale the memory of her oot Hidelit; 

“ Upon entering Kwan-tung (country cast of the frontier), thi interne 
were struck with the number of people they met om the road, eso In corte, 
others-riding: horecs, mules, or nese, Wot most of them on foot «They were, + 
for tha ios part, tradere and miners natives of the provineo of Shansi, re 
trruing: home: from. tho gold-diggsnes) (pas Cpan-si) in the Eset. They Ca 
sly aloo, seal, wih ows Rescue Rew ween S2 exponire 





crave 

walkie wot the ec an if thelr thanghtte nore cs sae obs with thieie 
eomed stor. of wealth which ane carrini! ey, Ss otie ‘apy ip their telts;. 
righ tp  a Rg ies, SR caaay Raat 


Iwo Livi Movustans. 


“The attention of the Russdan traveller was now directe! to a remarkable 
te al vie. calle! they Shi-senshon (1 Rags which arm Mivided inte 15. 





Negba oe cA voleanic origin, the U ecaaphaiats in rent: 
poo | top to bottom, aud sald to contain o atunli lake; the direction 
of thia remarkable ¢hain of hie ia north-east, on the ms: they. ore r=: 
ruluoded by a lerel plam— ables ate Sanya Tule tums of 
Gientar. In tho distance loons thio gn mountain mnge of Kwang-1 





aban, of which these Lilly arm a branch travellers were puma eige 
with the grandeur of the great which under the classical name of rene. 
uals he era lane tn jae Ma ear etcnsoe is Extract 
from - = 

: ravens invictaiva apparently consist of Taro aterp rocks pila] ono. a 
er nat nase Ee Ne ee eee bere eee eee 

are ali called La shan, or the six hilla, owing to the six tiers or terraces: 
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whick mark their ascent from the plain, bat their sayin name is Ewucliii, 
A name pot of Chines! origin ; they are mentioned at a very remote of 


period 
Clhinese history, when China Grst rat to know the eountry oneth-east of he 
nwa territory. Twu-lit) wes for ages hoy as the guantion monotain (Chen 
aban) of the province of darkuess, de, Manchuria of the present day: and 
ioe a aba br grees en ap ah coined a uf 


} of the Celestial Empire, All the dynasties of China, 
factuding { Menge ny, lave homage and sscrifieed offerings to 
this range. The Chinese” ve that’ mountains in pressing upon fhe mil 


impart stability to the adjacent country, an assist the inhobliants to retain 
possession of it; hence the epirita of the mountains as sof the 


ania: ther with the apitita of the seas atel tivers; n Manchuri 
thas Ke gregh ean get pre oer ene oe 
shade" (Kin-yir wore ever venerated and worshipped; invaders before 


seshaticcg (he canc's shantey fitgi teat citations aad aecettios$o-tie ost ot 
the meuntalos in order to propitiate them. The Manchus honour the lwu- 













lihi os o tto the Chan beth which mountain ranger protect 
Spates ive ts das ooetitry: Tri inp aa evens nonnaent ft 
Slips Kitan, Jen KRhuay Wang, white : Chinese ceographer 


aaa ator ee pent Wien t foundas of tie Kitan enmpire 3 
(iabisa) pat. an ent to the ty of the Bo-khal in Mam 
mate the conquered country a Be sealant Cite ete ie 
name of "Tong-tan-gu Lorne sees and opponrted his gon, Jen Khusn 
‘ang, vioeroy over it. Thin young | Taachentines oat Ohi ag spe 
Tul 2 tary as fod athe Metat poker | he 1 til Henge 
tah a BE a) t wu- 
Here be passed his sae in the ver sollteda with the tingle diversion of 
lookins at the wea, Iwn-liti also contains the burial-place of the Eitan Tal 
tet According to Chinese geogrmphera thin rama is distinct from any other; 
it Geen pies an area 230 li in cironmference, and is 130 li distant fram the men. 
Téa formation ia very different to that of the other mountains of Manchuria" 


Muses axp Liav-tuss, 

# The couptry of the Linu-tnng, or country east of the Linu-ha River, now 
enters’ by the travelhers, excited their warmest wimirmtion. The jand is 
cithtivated and the Inhabitants prosperous, The level plain ta varied with 
plantations of willow-trees and irae now marking the boundaries of aes 
std héricateads, now costing a woelecme ehade over some 


clustered in groves round a temple, and frequently planted in aplenaiat 





1) el 


avenues along the imperial highway to Mukden. 


“This city, like Pekin, is situatod in @ level clayey plain, intersected by 
firings. [is eircets are laid ont af regtlar intervals am are cleaner end better 
pare! than these of Pekin. jetty el considerable, aa it the foous to 
which the trule-roctes from 


ort of owahw 
Core, Inwer Mancharia (i ) eatie ed of Grn), and Rasen Meng 


Among tho « objects offered for male at the . thay 

tatiod! fara (thonel 2 ea from the fbstriet of the Goldi are: 7 
faken to Hussia), jin-sing, and articles in nopbrite, The fool need of 
Muloten is an inferior kind of mineral coal, quatried in the Ben-si-Kho 
phy stn the eruth-mat of the city—a tributary of the Liao-bho flows ah 

il = 

“ WMokden, otherwise called Shing-King or the Plourishi Capital waa built 
ubout tle year 1630, by the soond Khon of eas eee ‘T's the 
‘wast of the city's oplended ama temp » Conttining on vo he 
colubrated Dest uddhist idols—callel the "Defendar of the Patth,” ond 
appeicbed this "Divinity of the atte 





their sacted dut: ellen iempetanar Alb their lives ie tombe of aie 
© ,@neestors; but sinoe the reign of Kia King, these visite have been discontimed, 
A circumstanoa which may account for tho neglected state of the roads and 
bridge), which have beet allowed to fall inte decay, the ditches ou either mide 
of the road being choked up with grass and weeds, and the trees out down or 
otherwise destroyed.” 


SUPEBSTITIONS. 
adele ab antec re aes aloes a the follow= 
ing are interesting >—Upon tho removal of tho desd bodica of Chinese. emi- 
fo the temple dedicated to the os ary té obtain a supply of tickets 
the temple dedimted to the guard ivinity of the place of residence of 
the decemed. One of these tickets ts at opeti the mh acary Fa each river 
yess, in Order to propittiate the good genins, and to ree Paseo for 
re Jy sna of the deceased, which they be roa Fullbes Dhue bene, 
the 18th day ofthe Sth mom a: fais called Blo-lao, o¢ 
sharpening of the aword, ia celebrated. ia da avoted to ascriticlal 
10 the deity Kwan-tl, who 4 «aid to sbgtoen kis vent, Giga tie 
Chinese wttribute ottents in the lwavens, auch a8 thunier, np 
amd rain. Chinese officials believe that the season ia faroumble 
pitizting the deity, in pb de che veaoran in rank, 
- “The invariable and meet prominent images in Srey Sanne Se temo 
Looe and Tsai-shen, the gode of onl but another image frequently met 
with in Rothera 3 are ia that of Uheu-sinn-lace, who is deplet 
dressed, drawing the crossbow at the sondtittar 
thik is considered hurtful to children, opm whem it 
Chen-stan-thoo is ite Seritnes aa tho guardian 
co ee te rine foal in all tbe dr of the district, 
ae possess tha pares of exorclsing 


oe and rected ‘s the peopl bp thre their ness inetle the 
windows with ‘perfect im- 





“Tultekhor ie the chief penal sottlement for the worst kind of criminals, 
Lidie rein scone popolation is large, and divided ihto two distinct clasaes, 
ying eeparate quarters of the aty, and calla gprscina "Trng- howe 
i-hwol—eastern and western. They have thet: te mieqies, aml 
hetd & tay intercourse with each other. The former arn ety from Chita, and 
are notorious for their bud character; tho latter ona ettlex, aul are well 
belared. Acts of of robbery nnd violence: are of Freqpuewt occurrenme wt ‘T'si-tal- 
Khar, and the governor patrols the streets at night to keep ordor, Fegan 
of the governur of ‘Tyi-tai-Ehaz are of an onerous mture. He hes to manage 
the Baoi-khana, who ara the proftssed trappers and. hionters of the different 
tribes inhabiting Northern Manchuria, mutter! to the fovaties relations -with 
Russia, and guard the convicts, who give him a great des of trouble. They 
political soclotien, the rat despermte fathers and abandoned villains, forser 
poeupriators of government monoya, llecitimate relatives of the. Poedo 
ar) courtattendants. They umber wperants of 3000 in Teiteichar, whore tha 
euily ecntrol exercised oter them Is to count them onewm month, ‘They arm 








aiiihsir-Sniiekd 44 iveameace wise:  iataal The geveritr of i 
emtence is proportioned by the nature of the offemec; some 
banished for four or five generations; the severssh sentence is thaulaimnent 
Whleieetraiantes for ever, conphedl with derviimdc to the Buloge and Dalia 
ein antidiere in the; service. 

total military forea-available Incase of foreseen Riekrchanbien-iied 
bi eatiealod at at (2000 families, exclsive of thy Bot-Ehons: besiles which, 
the goveruor of ‘Taituikhar may requisition troops from the province of Girin 
i came of necessity. Direct cotumunieations with = sera p hy 

the rox tlirattss 





cottons mounted oa relays of erat sty stationed alone 









Moogilis rid Si-fin-kou, A courier Teitithar ean detive liver Seapine 
the oonrt of Pulcin im threo or four the This service ia organized ; 
the borsetien emp besarmnet Linese: alec bokeh gery 6 rea 
any roads and in any weather, and freyuontl: liqpense with « saddle, 

“One of the swat interesting fratures of the lite at ‘Taitaikhar is the summa) 
gathering (Tchulkhan) of tho. in June and July. They arb aocott)- 
panied by their Okhorida, or 


government commissioner, and encamnp outside 
the town. ‘The tribute of 6500 mable-ekies ja first eve, aller which thee 


Sovernuir them with money, curn, and eloth| these nere- 
moulin bie’ teerateated, BR great fiir i3 agg nt which fora and od ene are are 
hortoral and aol, ‘The Cline merchants take an important shar in thea 


fairs,” 

I will conclude these few extracts with a sketch of a Mongal pea- 
sant girl, who overtook our travellers on tho road to Tsi-tsi-khar -— 
“She was monnted on a floot steed ; her dress, a hine wide-sloeved 
tunic, was-gathers) round the waist with w belt; her hair was con 
fined ina kind of helmet, over which was fastened a pices of whito 
eloth, which iluttered in the wind, Her bold fearless eyes peored 
info each-of the murta aa sho galloped past.” "The character of the 
acenory beyond ‘Tsi-tsi-khay ie that of a boundless rolling plain, the 
depressions in which are frequently filled. in with lakes, Military 
settlements of tle Solones and Da-hurs ato sparsely scattered over 
the great plain. 

A feeling of desolation would oppress the travellurs aa they con- 
tinned their journey ulong the swampy basin of the Nonny amid 
this universal stillness, which contrasted so forcibly with the busy, 
erring lifo of the cities and towns they had passed, and. their 
thoughts would aguin and again recur to the bnetling life on tho 
great highway of Manchurin to the upper Sungari ond the lower 
Nonny, to the fine meadow lands, the rich fickds, and tha populons 
and animated towna and village: which they had left behind them, 
to those pluins which, from the darlicet period, served ax exercisimgr 
grounds, on which tha semi-barhurons tribes from the wovds and 
mountains of northern Mancluria acquired the rudiments of settled 
life and political organization under the anspicea of Ching aid Corea. 
_ Time will not pormit me to'girve you furihor dutaila of Palladius® 
journey, mugh as | ebiold with to follow lim down the Amer and 
up the Ussnri aml Sungatch, across Lake Hinka to Nilkolel:-whern 
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he epent the antomn and winter of 1976, exploring the rnin fur 
which flat district ig famous, and studying tho etim gy of the 
tribes in the maritime provines of Manchoria.. 

The faw extracts I have given you will, E hopes convey ast! ‘idea 
of the important temlts to be dorived from this Teele andl of 
the scientific inierest which thee romote reg of Eastern Asia 
miist porsees for every educated Englishman: however cordially, 
from another point of view, ho may be disposed to sympathize with 
the exclamation of the poet— 


*@ Better of Europe 
Than deriv of Cather” ‘ 


‘Sit Rommenronn Avcocu: said ho wae poreonally ps ape te with the Archi- 
manirite Pallaitiue, and know him to be: a tat aot gta hie 


ments. es with the Se 


present dymmuaty of Ch nek Sievuaek Ghicnre 
| The hadine 
anid magn yaiaen ee eh mat ear bape with the Monge 
Fir thi laat too. cx theres Kimiead 9 they id rte posexion of 
There were insy points of Stiaeat commas with this people, Tbe Sucaiiey, 
the temperance, and the bold courage of the nemad race, enabled then to 
Senne wate of (Ching ;. but, during oe or eucnlean Tete perin 
odes civilization of the Oh tn ~ elt ne . 
bilan | nomad races conquering in th e aynmly 
was nominally a Tartar one; bike Meuchn laugunge figs 
se asta Not long rae th edict wna issued compelling the earns nobiles 
wht thet the lamrumwe might not be lat, The Chinese 
inka Manalisie: nied taken entire possesion of tha trade. “Fe 
—— Significance also which the Chinese vey. wi See The 
were the only map-mualers. ln those. ee 

















was, that whenever the: frutie wer rootified 
fo be relled ov, and the Chinese did sot aitapa aot thts best arti | 
The last retification of frontier was ee our late war with China; wim. 
png Renee eesti eS in aneee d the réignins fumily. | The oonniry 
ae pprpesibenny with China, and rand: reqicce were Wnt 
Titsealeied.” Memilows, lato Consul there, often mado expeditions far 
ite the interior, and iis i reper wr wero full of interesting detaila, He showed 
that, wotwithstanding of the Obhinese civitichtion the Mancli 
race till tutained o oo y rer of their primallive ee — iraca! tapillty 
and husbandry. ‘Tha Chinese took all the trade from them managed 
their commercial tramectiona anil basing mreil chick not forget the | 
The vast plaina of Manchuria produced very tittle, buwever, that ‘be 
exported, exeeyt: pulse, bears, ancl bean<cakes Lt wat believed that there 
were ¥ Hips Ghanaian siege there, bat ~wertintrg no skill te work bes 










woollens wor inported,acd. tha toadas waa. wtendily inereasits, At pont 
the trade of the southern partoof the country amounted to epwants of 
£000,000, bt te. poll euch tathee-qalitinted a2 Ae: minne wend worked, 
this trade would Le largely increased, for the wants of the r peng eae 
in proportion to their means of supplying and paying for them. 


Sir Huser asic tetas esa se ae, 
a. tears 4 London Missionary Society ven exceedingly 
oo sr Semprpeiersi as far as the sauthern Nope ai concerned 5 ae 





O¢ 12,050,000 wore f Wiss Maaohurta eetorst wtect ite war with Chin 
ite pope was petbably not abore 3,000,000 or 4,090,000. The war wae 
of long continnance, and when it was concluded nearly the whole population 
waa drawn off tuto China, leaving Manchuria nearly vacant, ‘Then ; 

the process of Pilon described by Sir Rutherford Alcock, Thess 3,000,000 
or 4,000,000 were buted about in the metropolitan cities, virtually as per- 
manent military gorrisons, and ultimately became absorbed into the great mess 
of the Clinese, loaing even their language as well sstoreey yan rn 
and enstoms. On the other hand, ee to Manchnrin and. 





Enyhish 1 ctures reached 1 10006008 & yee. with an popt- 

lation this would remarkably increase; and the wonder 

crowded atate of the adjoining Chinese provinces, that Meter ie 

the tohabitanis did not nomber 40,000,000 instead of 10,000,000 or 1 

TSF ctat bore selieted Crnigraiee, In ttyand withed bo promote ier 
vonld have sstisted emigration to Manchuria; but they had not done so, 
seal saype dye Tigh ca at vena plea ge mon 


Chima towards the Indian Archips Austra d Atmuerion. Wie 
ascbntic needed was population. Me. ete : 
Aestiinia of rads. ‘The 


ied thane tate tiers dot ee ae 

in mimes, in consequence of the soft state af the erin ans omen 

aoces eh sbetefors; Cus a hundred days of winter, when the whole oountry 

“anlar ae ag During this mason Mr. Meadows estimated that. 60,000 

ragged by 300,000 bollocks, and attended by 130,000 men, ents tn 

Sew Chatg fs showed what might he expecte) if good roads were malo 

cp slnana ideceapttact dpe carat ie rane tt lca Pcleny a ef poorrs y anil 
hea ortness, had leet first) one gram river, the Anime, and eh ip ise 

The thind groat aye: that nevign—the Sungari—had been Reecradlror 

ear pepe gaming Aa If the Chinese did Se ne Sate, Um. 
Tatty aived prtmlacace frre the Frenchy and more reste Korea hard 

expedition. It might be camcladed ihat, soomer or » communicadions 

wiih that country would bo established, and then B ery interesting field: of 

id be opened out to de student of the mubjecte treated of by the 











2 K Se fection 
rt ae neigh botrhond. Les eed dny fo Oboe when i 

work in geting coal, and it would be day for China whon whe 

nnd freely admitted sicam machinery. Ruszians had not yet eo “ reotifind 

their frontier as to take in this coal distriet OE Manekndia, |otheretaa ies 

should have learnt more about it. Ai tha Lake ot Hick opus nomaliee 

Sieg the Hosea wee ou abies de ca, th When, 


thn “Chines | 
His dete Starecmeent fe. poesioion. tosis se im the pee 
ciples of their " Teligion. Thia request was gronted, and Diaries: 

re This was the aetioacabmend of tha: Nommtin, sealeaetie 
cal missian in oar bncket ry ee heearme of so mitch impert~ 


mice that aw archi Tel taf charee aU perio varions- 
srhimasites of great silty ha of the mission. It was nota 
Pleasant poditian for a eat the Ceteke Glnnsok to ba plated due, WONek 
neclan Government, with Aavadbtarenaiidmypian gh deminer abe c-20- 
intelligences and high education to euperintond isshon. 

won for himeolf great renown, not only for his travels, but for he owing 
od Chinese, ‘The name of another archimandrite, egret es 

and reap oe by eney stidant of Chinese. During the Ein dynasty; alone 





ACD. us cidéavoured to get for themselves a written 

having that ine no. enue of ape the so ‘het 
language fn written characters. at first ack ample nia 
Hen of the Chinese chatacters atic rowr-chiilt. eben lasted a 

four centuries, and then died ont Alnwet ther . only eccisting remains: ors 
thix character ure found on 4 | triumphal arch erected in the miidat 


of the wall of China on the great high road between Ching and Mongolia. 
The sel) was built of marble, to commenrorate the victories of the Mongols 
over tht Chinese, ami on the ides is an invocation to Buddhe,. Witte ip 
Hx x languses, one of which was this ancient language of Manchuria Ther 
was also o small inscription in the eame character in the court of a temple it 
Peking. ‘The ath fa aria attempted oo Baska che in the me 
about 6) re t they adopted t character, This, bowerer, . 
yp es vats that after the time of Kubiai Ahan they sh 
character, in which Mongolian bes been written ever s 
The Manuchus, then, Hndi that the Mongots- fas charetor eeu 
written than their own camp Chinuse characters, adopted the Mangal | 
characters. It waa curious that these two northern wibes should. have mmde 
stch an experiment, especially when it was remembered that they wert by tio 


Pes 
nig 
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imans literary uations. escent ape mnt rpcers ine gy vaste east ie 
eric euler ric tan the. Macchi St ag Sten panna 
bo: Hiking with cattleanid frosen, . witioht Shey end for tho: sitke 
snd satins of Chins, charmed: with ‘their-plessant, out- 
spoken name, sl they aia cayn showed acdesire to have intercommunpication 
sare nk Manakin aA the other hand, were « omeller races. 
Of the ites northern’ races ta were in. te habit visting Peking, the 
Moneole were ‘the meson teat, aces tea tunonier ne 
race of Ten, werd | dlr tate abalcrey anys Aram Faer{astits 

The it was quite trou that the Moneols adopted the 
Bashpah alphabot and tho Manchuy the Now-chih, but they both had tke 
original Nestorian alphabet long before, As a proof of this, there wore letbere 
rey pte ror Bape aay Ege were sent to. the cop deer er 





ES Re a, 

The Pussumest said there wore specimens both of the Rashpah unl 
Now-chit onthe Kenying arch. In the edition of‘ Mare Palo, ately abe 
distor by Colonel Tale, there were facsimiles of Mr. W mebirpr re 
specimens of thees characters. ‘There were three ¢ rdivigiteia tntions 
I lr Asia, independentiy of the Chinese: the Turks, the Mongols, tha 

‘all to a certain degree cognate, Prichard :cotisidonnl Bhar’ ine 
of sme family, but they ware very distinet one from the other, and each 
Sealine the Monell Tho Turke oxtended from Kashearia to Con. 
kiantingple wero to the west of thee, and the Manchin 
co pied eavenead caster portion of the cane, “The subdivisions of these 
ress sites Very curiviss, and wquirel a great deal of ela and. he 
bebered it was one of the most valuable ine of research to (w teh She 

1 of the Archimandrie Palladios had been smergey Mr. 
Iidke-eubhest-tins-ghatrasa fox sending but th 
mal a considerable nmuber of notes upon that rahe. Father Hyveinth 

wi, Up to a certain time, our only muthority on ancient — tan. ani 

Seiitok secon Sto. uiaeak eal rtm oe tag techn 

Wetw c rat vmaloe, ‘T bei 

Vof the Amur, was found to be impracticable from 1 pacientes 

st rao ah rtd Rea Binee then the Ropsians had ome down 
Ce ene ceapenp ema age yal 
with ihe fake. of and from tho lake to 
“Abrough the Ussuri River, so that by bridging over tho short 
foteteal alate the watershed they would obtaly am exit from the Amor io 
Serra ai nan pec This might horealter have o very great infhimnos 
wie the development of So long-ae thelr only exit (mom: dhe Amur 
was by the sooth, i seuabd bo shut up teany moulin is tho poses tat rte 
heeame na att they tramrouds or rallreets were bald down from 
a the: comet, there would be a procticublo entry into Manchuria at 


He 





ri 


lei 





iF 
B. ee 


teas 
| eee 






Me. = tid de had atayed-for acne time with Mr, Meaiows 
Chavz, p fewtores of the country around New Chang were the palin 
eedeiarotaene all septa orn amd beyond that very fertile plains. 
Yhere were alio some towne; tut, infortinately, aane.of- them fal 
Tetently been destroyet, eeliied state of the coontry did not. ‘prerant 
‘travel, bat. sepepiinn a strony: Government wae establiahed thet woukl prove ta 
bes smgnificent country for apricultrere am} ya 


fH 


“Bo EL Theses sail the Preset written Manch Aptana 
Thore thn t= genturies and x ball—ang fethieke heer that Thon te icone 


Manen 15, 1872] 


The Pestnaer mil be Bat sleep codes the Mancha in 
tho same cxtecory ad the Mongulian, a pac ba ae , bets b 
modifications of the oh! Anigour, smd the Mongolian dated from the time 
of the Yoon dynasty, 





Mote hy Mr. Leekhart.—Gengis Khan, 1200-1350, 4.0, took prism an Anigour, 
ani comumiscio Festal hia Go jecttaed the ee a = character. 
The Mongols hail previonly no ‘written fan Rabiai 1a to 
1980.40, enployed a Lanes on the same qubject, cet, but be died ellie ke hal 
comp ted the work, He was cacceeded by Bagh = Thibetan, whe Invented 
the betan fre of characte: which goes by hi bane, Pay Bsa 
for weme .time,. but ve ploce to = modified form. of Auigour mlapted to 

Mangol a, which is still: in nee... The Manehs invented the New- 
Chih about 1190 4.3. andl In L000, finding if I) ode to convey Manchu worda 


ami scons, the first Manckw Earperor a: I og ie gene mh 
mud. he siso used: the. Anigour, alerred anil “i to the exigencies of the 

ge. Tho be th Mongols aud chus deriva their written 
characters fram. nigoor—Sy tine. 


Eighth Meeting, 10h March, 1872. 


Mason-Grvmmat Ex HENRY ©, RAWLINSON, Ecc. —— 
in thie: (hair. 


Passextations.—Abraham Soot, Beg. ; Liewtenant W. de W, Abney; 


Frederick Leigh Hutchina, Ey. ; (. H. Westenilarp, Bigs Ediwerd 
Fient, Eaq,; W.F. A. Archibald, Bey. 


Euzctioss—Williom Bouajield, Eay.; William Willerforce Baynes, 
Evy; Donald Cruikehank, Esq. ; Edenrd Ross Dirett, Beq.j Any. 


Daniel Briedrishecn, Evq.; George Gregeon, Bey. ; ‘Taesitentnk” Jon 


Jonca, 2-5.; Captain Samuel Barrett Miles (Bymbay. Stall Corps). 

Accrsstose To THe Lipnany From 267m Proocany To Msnch Titn— 
‘Vindicim Sinice Nowm,’ No. L. Par. P.. Abol-Remuat F 
1872, Voyage en Provence, 1708,’ ‘Viaggio da Napoli. alle 
Forche Candine del 3). Bartolini.” ‘Napoli, 1827. ‘ Wegweieer 
in dor Stadt Salaburg” 1930. ‘A Brage-beaker with the Swodee’ 
By W. B Jerrold, 1952. ‘Voyage en Italie de ADDS Bar 
thélemy.’ Paris, 1801. Adolphe Jounne's Guide Booke>—* Bor 
deaux i Tonlouse;' ‘De Nantes & Brest, A Saint-Nazaire,” ote.; 
‘De Rennes A Brest et & Saint-Molo;' ‘De Paria A Grenive;’ “Do 
Lyon & Ja Méditerranée ;” ‘Guide unx Eanx thermales dw Monte 
Dort, Viohy ot ses Environs;’ "Do Pari a Strasbourg. EONS 
S. M. Draoh, Fag, ‘Geological and Mineral Hesourees.of J 
Edwaril’s Island.’ By J. W. Dawson and B. J. Harrington, Mon- 
treal, 1871. Tonor Governor Hobinson. “*'The Dalmeti Mentnits of 
Deittany. By & P. Oliver. 1873, Donor the suthor, Ammual 
Donation of Publications issued hy the French Depa dee Cartes 
at Plana de la Mevine, Tari, NTt-72 
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Accession# To Mar-noom eisce THe Last Mexrivg or 261 Feanttanr, 
—A map of West-Equytorial Africa near the Gaboon River, showing 
the explorations of Du Cliaills, Genoyer, Walker, and Aymes, dc. 





Prosented by Dr..A. Petermann. (Charis of the British Ailmiralty, 
on 17 sheets, Presented by the Admiralty, through Admiral 
G. TL. Richards, cn. 738 sheety of the Ordnance Survey: con- 
Misting of County Maps, Parishes, and Towns, on various scales, 
Presented by the Right Hon. AS. Ayrton, acv., Firat Commisioner 
of Works; through General Sir H. James, z.x, Director of the 
Wdnance Survey.. Charts of the French Government, on 160 
sheets, Presented by the Dépit det Cartes et Plana de la Marine. 


Exmerrioss.—Cape Dicmonds,—An exceedingly Instrous Brilliant 
(of distinct yellow tint). A Diamond embedded in limestone aa 
fond ; an interesting cabinet specimen, Exhibited by Professor 
J. Tennant, r.a.o.s. - 


The Purstoest, in addressing the meeting, said the mm to be read 
that evening referred to Beloochistan, and a portion of Pare This region 
was of considerable futerest on s vaccounts, Recently'a line of telorranh 

: : Ti @aat ty 
¥ way of thatlinn, This rect » t00, formed the koundary betwoen Persia 
nA friendly state of Relat » And everything affecting Kelat waa a matter 
Of interest to this country. The first paper to be read was by Major Foss, 
Politics! Apeut at Gwadur, who on several occasions had visited the interior 
fie the purpose of entering into friendly relations with the fs, with a 
View. to the eatablishment of the telegraph, Recently, ih conmection with 

he determination of the frontier of Porsia, it was found necesiary that an 





hod been. laid the entim length of the coast. country from 





news, who at the time wat under the ondexn of Genoral Goldanid’ and this 
survey formed the eahject of the second Paper. Laat summer Liout. Lovett 
-fetformed the journey from the coast as far north as Kobek, and we had now 
| Ube resent thes SUrTey. tom rbeeer ey tie pm ts et rae can- 
tidered of such great politi importance that General Goldemi beer 
decorated Sites the Stas of Todia atc a for his mente ae i naw 
on BO more ioportant « & defining tho | Y bebween 
Periz and Afghauistan upon the Lake af Seistan, Meat of the troutice letene 
Osental Btates wroee from riokitions of territory, and if waa therefore of the 
tmost importance to fix acenrately the line of frontier, Since the delimita. 
Hon had been Jald down in the southern part of the COMntry a mich greater 
deeree of aillity hod prevailed there, and it was ta be hopes! that « aimdlar 
sore would deg beso nation : Of a fined fe crt lo to the northward. 
wee one among the many advantages to be derived from vetaphinal 
sry sock a these encouraged by roped which was not lta ze dl 
Intive er tanta ¥ OnE THAR aie! ot practical peaylts the. 
national Interests —see 


f 


iy 


advancement of the: 
The following Papors were then read j— 


E 
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4. Beport on a Journey through Mekran. By Mason C. C, Thos. 


CAu abstract of this Paper was published im the ‘Proceedings " of the ee 
VoL XVL, No. 2] Sbreiisteum 


‘2 Survey of the Perso-Kelat Frontier, By Mason B. Loverr, 


a area sob ga ag Bini poement of the present qentury 
Beloochisian: we almost. unknown 9 Eu . “At the time when Siedobe 
-sipvigorep atalino art 1 eg which was ther, domi- 
nant of the conri of the Shab, he thongs it of I as 
wore koowledge of thia country, and be socon 
to traverse the province in different dimetions. tain (ihrtatée | 
ss (ar north ws Seistais, and then crossed the desert to Yerd and Iapahon ; 
Colonel Pottinger weut to Rela and thence right through the beart a 
Belocehistan to Kerman and : Captain Grant from Gwadur tcllowed 8 
lina parallel to the coast. until he came. out at Minh, These alficers, bowever, 
dhl) not remain long fh to gain any tntimate scquaintancs ‘with the 
county oto mceiain is sia eharactristice The remarkah ner bp 

between two parallol ranges of hills which extends for a diatanes of 500\or 400 
miles did not spem to have attracted thir attention, thongh thers 14 vase 
is aleve Cit 1 ee a a eee hate Alezander passe 

ion Tes lad his armey on his return expedition from the bans of tha nilus to 
thet Persian Gulf. Tt was certainly afore See anne line that the Arab arm 
‘adidas ap apa of Scinde; for atures could be identi 

ring nrarly the game names bow that soya b0P ys ey he 
af the Araboonquest. In the recent t diseussions on the propesed throngh-line off 
milway to Indis, this valley had been frequently a alluded to 28a sort of natural 
hed for arailway. It was said, indeed, that for 500 of 400 tiles it was poselbli 

i pu hebween two pucsliel ine ee pena cresting a greater ciorat 
than 10) fret. bing ieee harap the numa of Melcran. for & 
tine this mie waa snpposed funcifnl etymologists to to bea eomtenelion 
two wards Mahs- chore, an exact translation of the Greek fchthwipiagt, “ tha 
fish-eaters": but this ex would hanily hold water, for, ia the fitet 
luce, the words wure Persian, and certainly was not the Porsinn spoken 
in the time of Alexander: Lid ta the aesieat hace: the cuneiform inesecriptioss 
showed that the country was at that time inhabited by a trite called Maka, frors 
whom, po doubt, the name of Moin wee derived. Poses e 


whiah, word. was rather a. punalo to etymologtets, ts The shsciset ease 
waa the most intereatin J re estion, because the country was i ns 
tribe whiely waa the only Turanian remunnt to be found between Central 
‘Asin and the Mfoditerranean. The Brabois were not Aryana a howz | 
were mized up with the Boloocbes. The two names Brahool aad pock 
merely a “highlander” and a“ lowlander.” It was quite curtain that 
Parasia, and Western Adla wore inhabited by Turanian races before either the 
Aryans of Sormites came {n, ard the Brahoois were a remnant of the old f a 
tive Turtntans. "Tho Arabs, it was true, considered the “RK itch and 1 

to be Arabs, brit thers sax hot a trece af Ammbic in their language or murine 
and although a few Arab colonies mizht have settled on tho onast, the. Deloeches 
cooold not be considered in any way of Arab descent. ‘That the Arabs passed 
along tho great valloy to the invasion of Scinde was p proved iy Was 

they wore said to have débouched at at the end of their march on arg hi 
of Armail or armun-ahiles, which was represented by the modem Bella, 
Abdeh merely meant the Shepherds,” ond was applicd to all tho tribes 
bens the range runaing from Karachi to the Gu ra Pass, 

Colonel Ma.ootm Games sald his experiouce as Political Ageut was princi 
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(polly confined tothe northern ond cutern frontier of Beloochistan, his duties 
| Se es a the capital Riselas- aspen piers ire 

ef Ribelot in the idimetion of Redj.and: Punjgoor, but had 
ite ten toate that portion of the comitry. 

With meand to the ecographical fmatutes of Beloochistun, he was struck with 
fiw faot that, whilst nll tho amin Tanges (litnestune) of mountains axtending 
dn longitude frome the plains wf Cutches on the east to Kiuran on the weat, 
weal il Ded Fase Hepp oe ri 
2. to Bar, : fhe rimaiat hacen y ta chance this etion, 
ach the wan of rab: hy cela Weoty teak cio4l WGA oe sRtee ett 
‘mi ies ty er andes Report of his Journey from Gwadur to Kour- 

he 





fone) Green area cerigan to kviow where this ¢ of strike 
‘a nitsit at times have heen within 20 miles nort ‘of Major 
i terse tek ficient the benasr tance an stil eiriking x.wit. te ssw; 
Se ills the Tee deat Slave Res was, one of owe urvivors of the 
ret, etl regarding the fate of whiwe damparttiee the Bolety. he hed ad's 
Seat mioont of comspondency with persons’on the waatern const of Africa, 
a OEE ene eee ree te ronal ean raft; bat it appeand 
certain that from that day to within the | lest daw: years wokie: sitvitors OF 
tite P, Who'wer on another mft, had eantinued to live among tho tribes 
oe the easten const of Africa, cme serene sgnecy, tad ie 
of which had been wrinkled by sme Lefranesn agency, and is which 
thers wae a curious difference between esp plans dl oe 
siren Aad. the lines of tho aooustafan jalbsesean fpr : des 
Tan in & eanewhat parallel direction ; but this was only se rtially 
tho anse ui Mekran and Wester Scinds, where the ri ae 
distance parilel to the motntain-chains, often turst throne 
Snake ae In conntries fike Europe a general idea of the Absa 
of the rivers conveyed, atkins motion. of the direction of tha 
inadntains, bot this would not Alean.gy in the jad Mi Atyen\ ons Penta 





ee 





4 


alleys wed ance hob. te tlhe Uhrich ane ee 
wos to, tain, if ono was ever ford K was § peat “puitsle ‘to many 





tov nd wha fw etn inp ha lo tel etl | fab, 
Prgthta macmost, fem Zhe Bamue of thee pak ae WE 
it whe to gem any like wheaten bread. ‘They seg Sore her 
mich. resem bling'the hip of the blick-thorn, and not avuch “mene palatal 
they mixed the mashed hurries with curds, md this formed the veaetable stags 
yaypeanee “tw ppenticmentor pag Saad S ip enn restrt- for shoes ks 
In @-cose of shorks’ jaws mmpacked at the CRETE TL LEE 

i: Ems wt A offal fc of he Sh ek 













Mz, Savsuuns maid | that Mekran Tight be cunsidered as pana ; we 
of small costal river-hasing, bounded on the weet by the great continental) 
hein OF the ‘Tigris and Euphrates, anol on the cast by that of the’ Indus. 


of attention, running 93 ft did for a iti 
nomerous river, having aletitcs anildile Into the aca, With | flowing 
how from east to west, again from weet to east in the mink Beh ling, and. 
where they met diverging at right angles to force thelr way through the moun- 
tains into the next lower valley, and eo passing along he a CCiTee from 
termoe to terrane, Hil they reached the sea, Alon this pape oo 
routeof Alecanddr the Great oo the returi of his army; but thi paint cond 
not be conveniently discussed wt , becatee po. sufficient 
had been obtained with rani to nature of the vall in the morta 
(olonel Malonin (ree ligcl fairly identified anil bean tho 
antiquity, which phers had bem Larerasapen den pide § pf Ghpellc scream 
geencrally. De hal sliown. that ahs sr ier 
valley south of Rulat, which to this day b hai stigmas Of Cintas ale tae 
which were the remuine of what wad onee a very large city, of which we had 
at ik to account whatever, 
Patonave said he lind travelled along the entire coast from Beloochisten 

14 the head of the Persian Guif, and foo iy Sion comma biine im Stanoene 
that of the Mekran, Thero waa the sami formation of tinting 
Tr pornilel to the oust, andl also the geme-festure, sich we ot pec Liar 
to this district alone, of the oocasional interruption of the ridges’ by water- 
courses, which found their wey throwh them to the sex. Tho inhabitants 
ae area pretty much rindoaies They might rang popes be desctibed ma 
| principal though 








ka, in. particular, formi 
oy Sg hombopt ep piegh cect 
rediens Mover, WA A r 
na-inta i paste with, any ac raced beak lf the proponed 


tailway scheme was carried ont, the line must ievessarily follow ths 

by whieh tha Arab conquerore invaded Scimdo aud the north of India. 

The Preamerr sald tho mountains of Mekran wore a mere link 

T f chil whith. stretohed from the Bosphorus to China. indole Sino 

ine chain bow the name of Taurnt; leno it Inclined southwesterly’ 

the vieiulty of the Persian Gui Prohabl that saction, lind ths Bache 

From this point it turned eater, 5 eronall | 
Bala it ered min eae 
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rere, in fact, the progenitors of the European gipaies ; and 
thet ies wee cee ounnity in Asia the inhabitants 
of which retalsed so much of the gipay charncter as Beloochistan, There was 


Primitive gipsies. In about the first or second century of the Hecira. thess 
gipstes he down to the mnouth of the Euphrates, acd tum settled in. the 
miatshea shore the junotion of the igria ‘They gave intch tronble to 
the Oaliphe for two or three centuries, until their depredations becamé so 
extensive that the Caliph Mamoon assembled a large army and. forced’ 200,000 
families of them to migrate to the frontiers of Asin Minor, where Jor 200 
they formed = sort of guanf to the Mohammedan fro ict caine! the 
| pewer. From. that point they gmdunally moved into Minor, 
Si the fourteenth contury they crcesed the and first appeared 


i 


———— 


Niath Meeting, 25th March, 1872. 





mason-Gevkkat Sin HENRY C.. RAWLINSON, ne.r., Paeinext, 
in the Uhnir. 


Passexratiox.—Edouard Willems, Koy. 


_ Eteerioss.— William Balls, Esg.; Major W. Hi, Battiscombe : Capt. 
Joha Beaton (3rd City Volunteers); Captain William Brander (24th 
Foot); iF Cookson, Key. ; J. J. Orinlinton, Ex;.; John MacGregor, 
Esy.; J. T. Margoechis, Eeq.; Captain Francis Peel; W. B. Punsfer, 
Eeq. 

Acwesstiss To THe Liznarr Maron litt 1 25n1— The 
Slave ‘Trade in Africa, &., in 187%.‘ By E. F. Berlioux. Boner 
LV. Irwin, Esq. ‘Observations on the Geology and Zooloey of 
Abyssinia” By W, Blanford. 1872. Donors tho India Office, 
‘Visita to Hich Tartary, Yarkand, and Kashgar,’ By Robert B. 
Shaw. 1871. Donor the author. ‘Dis Baraba.’ Von A; V. Mid- 
dendorff, St. Petersbourg, 1870, *The Euphrates Valley Railway,’ 
By an Austrian Officer. Translated by Captain. C, W, Wilson, n.8. 
iS7>. Donors the War Office. *New System of Measures, &o." 
By W. Wilberforce Mann, Now York, 1872. * Jahres-Boricht der 

veewarte fiir das Jahr 1871.’ Vou W. +. Froeden. 
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Goologist. Both presented by His Excellonny Governor Weid, of 


A Tour in North-Eastern Anatolia, By W..G, Pauotare, 


Srauro from the Port of Trebizond, m the Black Sea, Mr. Pal- 
grave journeyed 139 miles im & winth-eusterly direction, to the 
town of Exxinghian, on the Upper Euphrates; skirting on his way 
the edge of « vast moraine, buaring undoubted evidences of ice 
action, From Erzinghian he proceedeil west by north to tha 
niineral-divtriet of Kara-llisear, visiting fie silver ond lead mines in 
the neighbourhood, and smme of the numerous hot springs that stud 
the whole of that region. He then continued his journey, about 
180 miles westward, to the mines of Hajjee-Koi, near Marsivan, 
finally returning to Trebizond. | 
Tw author, after alluding to the blank «paces in all maps of that 
country, and the many remarkable foatures with which it nbonricded, 
interesting alike to the geologist, the naturalist, and the archwolo: 
gist, called attention to the undeninble vestiges of the | 
glacial period, in that part of Asin Minor, traces of which he him- 
self met with in the Pyxartes Valley and Kelkeet Platean; and the 
volcanic phenomena cf remote date which he found im the vicinity 
After some remarks on the antiquitics contained in Eringhian, 
and a brief notice of some of the tribes, Mr. Palgrave concluded 
with a detailed and interesting acconnt of a visit to the minew of 
Tamzerah, distant about 13 miles from the town of Kara-DHiessr. 
further notice of this paper is unnecessary here, it having appearrd in 
ins publicntion tut commected with the Society. ] 
‘Major Muraevors ald hh bat visited Trebizond, an bail. passed Over the 
Kolat Dagh on-his road to Persin, Of the geclogy and mineralogy of the 
cmutry he knew bat little, and lia googmptical knowledge was basod tipo 
lezs mare than barometers. He had, however, published a work, * Wil! Life 
nrongt the Kurds," in which he described what he knew of the country ant 
people. From ‘Trebizond there were two rontes cmedng the ranses which 
man parallel tothe aca: one a winter route, called the Djenieli and Yerkioprn 
rinte; ‘the other a summer route, coi from Deinmen-derch to Gumusii-- 
Vianeh, and thenoo either het sage or Erzerum, ‘The mountains behind: 
‘rubinond ciered many fawilities for the easy posage of curavans. The harbour 
of Trebizond wes a poor and tnaaio one, With po sctommodation for hunting 
or anlvating veal, but the aountains affonled means of commimiostum 
with the inferior, Hina had a much ‘better harbour, bot the ranzes in the 
pear were much higher than at Tretianad, tho peake being Sa eA lice: 
0000 fowt high. In Joly, 1864, the lake onthe top was coverrel with -iee 
“The highest qotntain in the range was the Emahin Dogh. In ite course to 
you. XVL q 
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. Kolat Dagh was ent va curve of the Hiver'T, 
ia beat sakes abe toe dees aller emnilatacke 
Iababited, tyros of Cason origin, called the Lazes. In. 





tlie your A a. "Frmch officer with iis Companions wis rp eth) cut 
to plece: by the robbera between Erzerum and Trebizond, (hd (cca 
wea bie sarritded two villages, ix Which  ntuaber of the’ briseuie’ hea 
atombled, camcht them, and gave Uhor: 404) lashes each, 

Mr, Pargnave said ha had described the people as be found them, and, ax 





far aa hin oxpericnos went, tho country was one In which any person milght 
travel with perfect security ; and those who did not look bbbist toe tie Bivins of 
@eertain character would not find them. Ho mentioned this slmbly ae an 





ae areas ite to visit the country. ‘mehte ie 
DENT thougne suc Grea a ga Palgrave 
= eae were quite reconeilable, Major fines Telerred buat 
Which tay to the cast of tho district Mfr. Palgrave hail 
Netaina 2 country frum Ersoram. west wetwenl was in a. much more. ad 








Sage} at) teh oar hemes iede eipanm Soda 
eincMuntiaan. bes tit one ‘of place In the pennefal: 


torn) catricts wea oe Arese ue se 8d ier ise ing 
ther he travelled in Ambia or im Asia Minor t civilized. peeplit pase 
the desert, always collected matirials for an ve sul interesting dia- 
equrse = amd |i was v deidennep that he shoul ie’ ‘Sonia to the dmod=* 
‘gery of ® consuls oiti eget eae poder being ongrsed rE travel, whielt wunkd be. 
"Previn nil io Meoraiendegsae loy Puesi ty ie tha 
es LEST : t 
sitser det ae Mualler, the bead of th ica a beh 
hourne, anoonnci an thapactor, o M: Oden at 
heey éf ho wot oi in the interior found ae : ‘ey | 
nm, * sone found + | a 





) Fer Hid ies ehh ee gf aan The lina ape 
ein bis SE iphone 
Gomi 0 cate th etn dito t the lf of Capen at 
ted that | section would shorlly be completed. 
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' ‘Tenth Meeting, 22nd April; 1872. 


Masor-Geveuat Sa HENRY C. RAWLINSON, w.cn, Passinesr, 
in the Chair, 


Exeorioxe.—Alfred Cooper, Eay.; Henry Gale, Evy, ce; James 
Eglinton, A. Gheynne, Esq, cx., &o,; William Stewart, Fsq., wp, 


Accessions To tie Lanranr rao Marci 251 10. Arsi, 22xp.— 
*A Complete Collection of Voyages and Travels.’ By John Harris. 
4 vols. 1784, Donor J. J, Merriman, Esq. “Acconnt of -the 

of the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India." Vol. 1. 
(Standards of Measure and the Base Lines.) Dy Col, J. 'T.. Walker, 
Delira Doon, 1870. Donors the India Office. ‘Overland Communij- 
cation with Western China.” By R.G. Donor the anihor. “The 
Imperial Gazetteer.’ 2 wola, 1872. Donors Moeers, Blackia ‘ane 
Sona’ * Informe de los Exploradores del Territorio de San Martin.” 
Eogota, 1871. Donors the Exhibition Commissioners of Bogota. 
" Rixtructs from, Gencral Report of the Trigonometrical Survey of 
India, 1870-71." By Major T. G. Montgomerie. Debra Doon, 
1871. Donors the Indis Office, ‘Lee Oscillationa dee Cites do 
France.” Par M. Diclesse. Pari¢, 1872. Donor the author. *Topo- 
graphy of the Oil Region of the Punjab.’ By B. S.Tiyman. . Phila- 
eee 1872. Denor the author, 





osris.—Moitths of thd River Aniazon, By Dr, J. BG. Campos, 
Presented by the author, through E, Weller, Esq. pmo, 4. 

of tho Yellowstone Lake and ihe National Park, also of the Upper 
and Lower Geyser Basins on the Fire-Hole Eiver, Wyoming Terri- 
. tory, U.S... Presented by F. V. Hayden, U.8. Geologist, India: 
District of Cachar and Looshai Oountry,; aud Map of tho Eastern 
British: Frontier, Burma, dc. Presented by the Secretary of Stato 
for India, through the India Office. Map of Pampnay, slowing the 
Thoundury, as settled by the Treaty with Tirngil. Presented by 
Matime Terrera, Consal-Getiaral of Paraguay. 


aN eee ee eee meres Osborn to read: his paper tie 
President read the following letter which he had received from. 
Dr. Kirk :-— 
“ British Agency and Conmulste, Zansibar, 
*Dean Sim Heer, Iznusry, 15, 1872, 
4 Before wetting your letter of the 2nd October, { had had sent off « few linnw 
by way of opening a correspondence and placmg myself in commthication. 
qo 2 








DE, KIRK ON DI, LIVINGSTONE'S POSITION, [arate 29, 1872. 


with ir ays all Bas thical Chatr.. { had little to tefl 

wth poy y that Kilimanjaro, one of the African snow-monntaing, whose 

dad sex sua Fears ago aa at etree es Oat 

ayia cnn hy AA vt Decken, has now been reached and pairs f 

withoot duneer or aed tales cia talline ce eaen 
Moni hase 


STTEI sites noi qulihly; snes’ Uae sed bevy asbie age ewe 
The only point of scientifio intercat in this lest ascent reste in. the email col- 
lection of Alpine plants kindly placed-in my hands, and traneferred to Kev, 

PR donc ery much ie fo ex sme explore low the rde-erarane 

year start out frotn ey re nai me the font 
jaro aml traversing the salt- er Gorn covered with thick ws gee 

eds eiacis of sh a pe at ea ihe ae “peat ny 
Wile Lakes, there tatating w poopla of gihers from Rarsgwe 
tat Mr Say *% ‘ull of Leaner aera es ot Heal eae uniah 
that Mr. 5 Ww + creepens the “Now York Heralil,’ seems we 
than take the dull and well-knawn road to Ujiji, in which there can be Litthe 
of interest left for an unscieutific tmveller., You have beard of the disasters 
that befel the Arabs uf bela aap in September laat ; eines then there has 

no commimination from that part. 

Clie teeta Arp teeny Lora aera te nahydad + ened = be eonld 
in saving the second jot of stores sent on to Livi These had renched. 
bend mas rjiaen den sollte = fe tal: beck, te eal ch abe 

. ' party on Unrun: 

Se etcetera eb ah nereren 
. : Tings one # Whit Wea 
Voatt of ot. T fant tot, su the chi gat of the otlement a ot robbed 

A cade din Baia 2a ig rare [teed samired. 
it telinnée if in Mr. Sinn will do his feel 
Bad 1 ive, atten hie fai pobetia cae What pene gen aps 
Sere i hilioss ies ulti oe ep the Lugit R River, ani so to "Tan- 
ce ti has Dora ulypecg rH to ment with Livin f 
. i aga of ew aa ee anid in what way they i getting their 
rpaber hide aptlntic eehrensChend deat a 
ee ee hea Se Tae nisl nee, snes throng the 
aah tho Peper he writes for I doubt net, if in posession of real news 
2 aT ie 


tint It mieht first be published ‘in the "Herald." eed to ome ui here: 

With tales of how he passod on detaile irom the Abyssinian War to New York, 

‘anil cutwitied the London correspondents | 
Ha has, , DOW Tt with « severe chnck ; fas tot goods and men, 

smi} one, if ot both, of hla white companions @ died) un. 

other was Ullotic, and slit dying at Unyar yanyemie. Mr. 






















waa ill, and, after the disestrotus in whieh @ allowed bhwlf 
rasan he was boi) that he Tale. ba carried on a litter. If the fled 
Chiefia again heaten by the combined Arab forces, be will be able to ppnsh on, 
nd we are gure also ty rearire news from Ci, an letters from 
Livingvtene ; bat, until this war js ‘at no ond, we can Lene 
Bi See a ante eat el 
Mopped, Gin, bt continnes, it wil) fore \. 
Wied daa Ginpiise of w similiar tative eeed the ghee Peay en 


The miming By Ty twory-market for tires 
ytam, whim the acoumulated prodesda come down, cc sill bes dikes pion 
otc the road bs pen, and 1b ¢ that nay come about somm, will be Whe smc: secretes, 


“You with mo to say conh ly what I think of Dry ivinestone's 
position: znd T sea mee that you ura not averse to taking any mensutes into con. 
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abierwtion that might lead to tis communicated with, if ie a fair 
of marcos cllereil., This I think, Mr. Stanley wi | | 
to” aby position, we iknow that, nt | ‘en, 

sik a ll bocce tek living ot th of vurions Arab yurties nat with, 

Tien ‘Arabs have long since reache the coast, und returned ot other expedi= 

tlons ; some of them to Ujiji, athers to Cagembe. 

ost Ujiji we knew, from Dr. Livingstone himeelf, that he fora = fow-ol! 

“the things sent ctf years ago; be bad been ne filness had affected hia: 
+ he warned us, indeed, that we might expect nu further details of Ba 
prescaedings, ntil much time 2s he came to publish thet in peren : 
said, bo Togretied, aa nn nocident on tho way micht lose: for ever the 
resulta he had accumulnted, Such w letter waa obviouity penned when Prin 
fuver lny ay heavy upon him, and when he was also ont of quinine. 

3 eegTit bokire the large eupply of all sorta of stores reached Uji; then: he 
hed set-out to a. ao, digtant about (wonty or thirty daya Journey, to the: 
weat of the sea of Ujiji,. Tho object uf this expedition was to lear. 
the truth regarding that lake, to which he lid been told the waters A thoae 
nati tho clisin of lakes ie hd followed all converend, No one with whem F 
have come in contuct, haw yet been able to describe the country of Manyema ; 
ssid ivory-country, viviled by the Ujiji traders, but these men seldom cane. 
WwW the ecust, 

“Li gatona followed an Arab camran; and we have heanl of thelr fe 
nrival at M: yema, bat not of their retom: to Djiji. On their way back both 
the Arab caravan and Dr. Li ton cate toa standstill, and the men | had 
ent to | tot Ui with stotes to nesist him, Objection: has 
boen taken to tho story that Livinowione wrote to jit for easton becione 
ho ote in Ujijt could read his letters. This ia no objection whatever, ag, no 

; he would get hia comp cece aa 
und write in Arabic or S 
ivingstone reaches U jij, od Keene pean ak CORE 
wrayer eA loses in wiul a 
where the men holera, but yet, I traat, sufficient for all he sequins 
hoe. 6 oan from. the traders at fivo a sar een ee 
y honoured hore by me; ar! gpg atl sed at 
es thoy ee dhs hiado : prEPee 
ve intended, Ing Cane @ the I ike to north. Living- 
tones whole aim and ob ge an flowing the ako to the north. Livi 
teen done by others; nnd, we may reat assared, ho will not cone oul of Alte 
to leave that tndone. My own convicts i that he hes by thie time loft 
Ujiji and | north, to tmoe the Tanganyika, and discover ita Bo rapa 
if'any, with Baker's Take If he retirus withsut doling this, a Medet ae dh bo. quite 
muro hé bas made same (rent discovery remarding the course 
that mss Cazembc's town, One thing we must keep in mind,—ihere ia 
ng it the last newa wo have received of itm, and we casnwt 
expect to hear again until the war at Unyanyembe has been eloend, 


(Signed) * dunce Kren 
The following Paper was then read :— 
On the Exploration of the North Polar Basin, with a Résumé of recent 


Steedish, German and Austrian attempts to reach the Polar Cirela from 
the Adlantic Ocean, By Capt. Smenaun Osnory, my., F.005., Rs. 


(Our able and indefstigahle seoreiary, Mr. Clements Markham, has 
receatlr, in wa raluihle Memorandum, called the attention of the 
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President ond Council of the Royal Geographical Society’ to 
the necessity-of pubtic interest, in this country, being again dirscted 
to m_ecientific exploration of the 1,131,000 square milee of the 
globe's curface, which still lis unexplored around the northern pole 
cfonr earth, [t will be in the reeollestion of the members of this. 
Society that, in 1865, 1 read a paper on this subject, and therain to 
the hest of my sbility, urged the necessity, on many grommls,for 
anexploration of the Polar bain, and est forth the argumente in 
fsvour of reaching that nnknown area by way of Baffin Bay 
and Smith Sound. 

| That ronte; it ia maintainod, is tho one-which two hindred and 
odd years of experience have given to British navigators and ox- 
plorers tho best assurance of reaching the 90th dogres of north 
Jatitude, with the greatest: certainty, and smallest amount of risk, 

Backed by all the scientific bodies of this country, our late dis- 
Hinguishod President and Council took immediate steps fora revival 
of English Arctic enterprise, and wrote to, rae well ag had an 
the Duke of Somerset, with « view to obtaining that assistance 
from the Navy, which wo belicved would give the best guarantee 
for a snocesafal geographical exploration of the area tmidar oon- 
sideration. Unfortunately for the qurpose we had in view, an 
minont German: geographer renewed a theory which he had first 
elarted at a still more inopportune tithe during the search fir 
Franklin,—and had English navigators then lisienel to it, that 
serch would have been a failure, tho North-west Passape would not 
have been discovered, aml the geography of tho. lands between 
Raffin and Behring Stmits would still Lava remained umknown ; hija 
theory being that the tras way to reach this unknown aren, waa. bey 
flowing in avery different direction-what he believed to bea 
, eurrent of warm water, flowing to the norib-cast from the tropical 
Tegious. of tio Atluntio fowands the shores of Spitzbengun and 
Nova. Zembla. THe maintained, in the fice of three centuries of 
experience, that route could be found into the area round our pale 
in. that direction, and that « navigable sea existed thers, 

His arguments and opinions cansed o divisign amongst Arctic 
AT thn ities in this: country ; ani the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
though apparently enfliciently onlightenod to entertain the general 
Proporl, very naturally declined verbally to sssuine the reaponai- 

and Arctic authorities could themsolves Sgrec on £0 imporiont o 
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Jikappointed thongh T and others naturally felt-at this first 
result of our efforts, still we could not but acknowledge the jnatice 
of the course taken by the Admiralty ; and, oan matter of policy and. 
common sense, I advised Sir Roderick Murchison to be pationt, 
arid ‘wait till time had proved the fallacy-of thearies based upon the 
existence of an imaginary open Polar ocean, and npon the pogsi- 
bility of ice-navigution late in the autumn. r 

Seven years have now elapsed, and thongh’T am prepared to do 
justice to the zeal, enterprise, and courage, with which the German 
explorers lave endeavoured to give effect to the theories of their 
speculative geographer, and to the noble fortitude with which they 
hava faced sovere hardships in trying to rvach the Polar basin, 
hetween. tha east. coast. of Greenland and the meridian of Nova 
Zombls, yet I maintain that tho revult proves the learned hat 
purely theoretical German geographer to be wrong, and the ox- 
perienced Arctio voyngers, who thought with me, to be right. TD 
do not propost, in a short paper adapted for our evening discussion, 
to attempt to give fall details of tha two German Expoditiona of 
1868 and 1869, which miled from Bergon and Bremen respectively >. 
und there is the les need to do oo, az our distinguished Associate, 
Admiral Sir Leopold MEClintock, in January, 1871, cave us & paper 
containing an excellent ryumd of the lust expedition, 

The result of thoas twa German efforts was, in my estimation, caleu- 
lated only to confirm our opinion that between Spilebergen nnil this 
coast of Greenland there wis no navigable puseage throuzl thé ice 
drift from the Pole, eithor for steamer or salling-ship, to the north. ol 
of points reached by Hudson two centuries, by Phipps one century, 
ani by Scoresby, Buchun, Parry, Clavering, and Sabine, balf 
century ago. ‘The Penduinm Islands and adjanant coast of Oreen- 
land wore the furthest point northward of the German; naif hid 
been fity years before of tho English navigators. Captain “Kayl 
Koldowey, who commanded both expeditions, happily relieves moe 
from thy jitin of feeling that J differ, in this respect, from one who 
ev guilantly endesvatred to test Dh. Poformann's theory. “In May, 
1871, after hia experiences of Petertmriti’s route to the Polar basin, 
he writes ae folluwa :— | 

“Ono can hardly resist the conviction that the hope of attaining 
the North Pole by ehip, or of finding an open sea around the Pola, 
are alike among the most improhable of things. ; 





* * . - 7 


| | a! 
_ "I confess that T myself wasmisled by representations in Dr. 
Potermmon’s *Geographische Mittheilunesn,” and leld it-to be at 
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Teast posible, by following a line oF const, to penetrate by abip far 
int) the central Arctic Regions, and then certainly to maka one's 
way to the Tole. A wintér in East Greenland, the most cirefal 
observation of those mighty masece of ice, their movements and 
formation, and of the whole conditions of temperature, and ‘finally 
the careful study of Arctic literature nite original form, and not hy 
means of one-sided extracta, have radically cured me ond all my 
companions of this idea, 
* * = * | 

* If ite principal object is to be the nearest possible approach-to 
the Pole, Iam quite of Osborn's opinion that the best way appears 
to be throngh Smith Sound. Here one can penetrate by ship 
every year to the 78th parallel, and then one has a continnons4tine 
of coast running north, which hae been sighted as far os the S2nd 
parallel. Along this coast one would have to work age’s way, in 
apring, with dog-sledges. 

* * = . . 

_ “ Teonsider ita wild undertakiny to penetrate towards the Pole by ship, 
Betuern Spitsbergen and Nova Zemila.” 

Comment im this honest seanuan's opinion is unnecessary, and no 
amount of specions reasoning, spread over any amount of pages, by 


uny tere theorist, be he German or English, can undo the affect of 
evidence 60 strong and conelusive, 


Before touching on the voyage undertaken last year by Lient, 
Payer, 1 must refer to tho resulta of the Sweilish expeditions to 
Spitebergen; aud it is the more ineumbent upon me to do sp, 
because the Duke of Somerset rested his decision (to delay farther 
wotion with respect to tho representation that was made to him) 
mpen the importance of first being furnished with the conclusions 
arrived at by the Swedish explorers, 

Nordenskiold, Vor Otter, and other intrepid Seundinavian men 
of sctence, have led no lesa than four expeditions to the verme of this 
unknown Polar Hogion, on the Spitebergen meridian, between the 
yeare 1858 and 1668, with the object of making researches inte 
nateral history, and achieving such diseoverics as might prove to 
be fonsible. 

‘The opinions of Nordenskiahd end Von Otter are moat valiabla, 
and they fully confirm the experience of conturies, that in the 
atummer or actun! aniling season in the Polar Sons, it is not possible 
to ponelmte through the pack, They olwerve, however, that at 
the eatin when, in conseyumoe of the heat of the smmer and the 
niftuoncs of ocean waves and streams, the ice-mases hava been 
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rednosd to their minimum—that is to ssy,in the autumm—theorista. 
hud thoucht it possible to advance further than in summer, 

They therefore made the attempt, and are most cme in ita. 
confcmnation. Their conclusion is, that dirring the autumn a-vessel 
might possibly reach a latitude considerably higher than that. whith 
hues been obtained by the early summer expeditions. But 
further point out that progress would soon be rendered tho pansies 
by the cold and darkness, the winds accompanied by snow-storms, 
the heavy seag covered with drifting floes, and the young ice. They 
also record their opinion that an open Polar Sea is a mere hypot | 
destitnte of all foundation in the experience whick has been gnined, 
and that the only way to approach the Pole, which can be attempted 
with any probability of succeeding, is that proposed by English 
authorities of exploring on sledges in the spring. Here, then, are 
the reports for which the Duke of Somerset desired to wait, and by 
them we find that the Swedish and German Commanders of Artic 
Expeditions, after gaining actual experience in ice-navigation, fully 
agree with their brother-xplorers of England in the route that 
Should be taken, and in the means by which sncvess must be 

Such ware the resulia of the German and Swedish Arctic Expe- 
ditions up to the year 1871. I now proceed to give you & précis of 
a very intoresting voyage, mado under Austrian auspices last year, 
into tho sea between Spitzbergen and. Nova Zembla, 

Tieutenants A, Weyprecht and Julius Payer, of the Austrian 
Navy—the latter of whom was associated with Captam Koldawoy 
in his voyages to the North—appear to have very ingenionsly 
thonght of following the supposed Gulf Stream into the Polar Basin, 
by keeping more to tho eastward of Spitxbengon, and towards Nova 
Zembla, than Koldewey had done, and especially directed their 
attention towards Gillies Land.* After many delays, Payer and his 
associate, Lieutenant Weypreaht, put forth from Tromsé, in Norway, 
on the 21st June, 1871, in « emall hired native vessel of 70 tons, 
and a crew, all included, of eight souls, Finding they couli not 
reach Gillies Land ina direct course, they ondeavoured to work their 
way up the Stor Fiord. Here they were met by southerly currents’ 
and heavily drifting ice, against which they struggled fruitlessly 
until the 1th August, when, for good and snificient reasons, they 
abandoned the Stor Fiord route towards Gillies Land, and attempted 
then to reach it by following the eastern coust of the outermost 
falands of the Spatzbergen eroup. 

at Expelition of A. W t ns F in the P 
Soy tow sel =< sok Juas Payer demerits 
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© On the 1th August they reached Hope Telanil. Ttwas free from 
joe, and they anchored there, and logved a current running put the 
ship ww. three imots' per hour, Leaving Hope Inland’ on the 
2tet Anpust, they lind reached lat 77-17? %., and between the 26th 
and S0thdesres of long: © found mach lighter lee than had hitherto 
been met with. On the evening of the 22nd the Report sys — 

“Of King Charles Land we saw nothing, although only 40 
to 00 miles ‘distant: In the evening, for a short time, we lad 4 
Glear sky towards the northwand; otherwise we-were ‘enveloped in 
sternal fog. ‘The vicinity of the land, however, was proclanned 
by tha decreasing depth of the sea, and ‘numerous ‘bear-tracks on 
the ice,” 


Between that date and the 20th they appear, on the parallel 
OP TTOY, to have heen beating about in perfectly muviguble ice, but 
the fogs were #0 extensive they could not ace far. | 

tnuth astonished to be able, on the 30th, to pass TEth degree lit. and 
41-30 © long withutt eibountering ice: but that night they struck 
against the iecedge. The ice, however, was moving ta the north 
instead of to the cast. On the Sist, at mid-day, the Report states 
‘they were-in 78-25" w. Jat, 42° x. long; ‘at wight o'clook in ‘the 
evening) im 78-41° so lat, amongst joo, whith seenied th ‘Ve moving 
sorti-east, To the west the ice lay dense, with strong iocelare 
and detuched icebergs, bit to the north it was loose'‘or open. ‘On 
‘the ‘Ist September, midnight, they reached their highest latitude, 
FO46" s., dead revkoning; and by indifferent chservations at oon, 
on the 2nd, they were in 7397" 55 42-32" x a i 

T now particularly call your attention to the two following 


“Very thick foe, with a stil’) econtraty-wind, prevented onr 





‘Petter forward in a northerly direction. “The eomdition of the ice 
‘would have been ne chatucle, |The 79th parallel we could, withont 
‘Wary great effort, have passed, only, with the stiff north wind, it 
“Would have'taken at 'lest-w day's crulaing: and the short time which 
still stood ‘nt-our dieposal was too prectotia fur us to bo willing to 

“ Macy signi lod ‘ws here to infor the near neéighhourhood of Inind. 
We saw much ‘drift-wood, which, further south, wo had hardly ever 
met with; end and at ens epot, whore wo were fishing, there was 
‘known by ‘its trangpureney, An almost infallitile Bign Was 8x 
SoTL wih i-fiying ‘etder-dnucks, which never ge far away from the 
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we never got a wide prospect. These thick fogs with a north wind 
are very remarkable im such tngh latitudes. « 

“A further energetic northerly advanco was no longer to be 
thonght of: the obstacles baing our scanty provisions, the: dixin- 
clination, already mentioned, of the crew, and, Instly, the Fee ce 
of our prow. 

“The quality of the ice in these high latitudes was by no sailieie 
difficult, Except detached and small icebergs, and ono eolilary 
sarap old dlide, we,taw nothing implying heavy pack-ice in ‘the 


“exe these! signs, read by the light of Arctic experiance, point, 
in my opinion, to the existenco of land not very far north of the 
position reached in the 42nd° Meridian by the Awstriin Expedition, 
anid by no means towards an opening into the Polar Sea, 9" 

To gratify their curiosity, and to allay the fears of the Norwegian 
seamen, the-diitp now stood towards tho coast of Nova Zembla, to 
necertain whether they had been morely steering up « bight in tho: 
ice, ‘The result proved? that, from their furthest, on the Ist’ Bap- 
tember, to the coast of Nova Zembla, the sea was free from ‘dee, 
They then appear, owing to. the south-west winds, to ‘have been 
forced back on the 6th September in a northerly direction tu 
995° slat, and 58" & long., where, it is worthy of remark, they 
inet ice, in an: eawt and west direction, with a heavy ses beating 
against it. ‘Tho expedition now straggled homeward tlirongh heavy 
continual stones fron the south-weat, and auchored in Troms on 
tho 4th October; and the Austrian navigators do not fall to romirk 
that-tho incrossing length of -tho nivhts and heavy snow-storme 
wold have rejdered the navigation highly porilons, lad they: Dail 
tho misfortune to have fillon amongst ico. A contingeney which 
‘waa avoided by the leary southowest rales, and consequent warm 
water drift presing the pack-iew away to the northward and: went 
oward, and northward and eastward, 

Liautenante Weyprecht and Payer, having been mable to tre 
this open water on the north shore of Nova Zembla to ite farthest 
limit, appearto jump nt the conolasion that they have Hisodrered a 
ikay, to w= thoir owa wonls,'” to the mystix Palynia, the operate 
to the north of Siberia.” 

Dike int lie loa erceel Nel vats: asin epaca dt open ada 
a frozen ccean; and-there insy he many sucly ayaces, if nots oon- 
tinuous channel of open water, late in the avtumn, ey (ctober, 
extending from Neva Zembla; along the shores. of Asia, to Bolring 
‘Straits ; and Ido not deny that am exploration of thin! open water 
anay -yiold most valuable reeulte in « geographical and generally 
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scientific point of view, Ent, with all kindness and sympathy for 
them, T appeal to their own Report, and the results obtained, whether 
‘in observations of ice, wator, depths; and fomperatures, in proof of 
the fact that, at their firthest north, they-were merely approaching 
thoes lands which proviows visitors to Spitzbergen have frequently 
reported, were seen to the east ond north-east, and generally known 
ander the term “ Gillies Land," or, more recently, Ring Charles 
Land; and I only regret to learn from Sir Leopold Mettlintock that 
the gallant Anstrians, who are again about to put forth ona voyage | 
discovery, do not intemd to return there, and explore a region so 
likely to yield such interesting reaulia In o geogmphical paint of 
view; though I feel confident that the Polar basin will not be 
explored by any expodition in that direction, | 

To sum up, another seven years’ lubour cooly goes to confirm old 
Aretic experience, that the outpour of Polar ice ix too heavy and 
continnons, from Gillies Land to Greenland, for any ships to 
peneteute through it. T beliove that outpour to be incessant. both 
summer and winter, and that slodging expeditions at any seascn of 
the year, northward from Spitzbergen. would onconnter to-ilay the 
same difficalties Parry dil in the summer of 1827. 

With respect io the Nova Zembla Sea, there is evidently land 
to the northward, and the south-west galea of the Ailantie foros 
ups body of warm water in thé autnmn, by which a ronte my 
be found ronnil Nova Zembla into the open water on the Siberian 
const. Indeed this is already proved to he possible by a Norwe- 
gian, Captain Mack. On these grounds, and on these already stated 
Council, and Mombors of tho Royal Geographical Society, to turn 
their earnest attention during thie summer and outimn towards 4 
Tesmmption of the explorution of the Polar area; ly way of Bafiin 
Bay and Smith Sound, and hy means of sledge travelling parties, 
such a9 explored oo many hundreds of miles of ooast-line in former 
| This route recominunda itkelf on the three following grounds :— 
First. That it is the most advanced known Position towards the 
Polar area, with almost continucus land extending to the BS lat. x. 

‘Secondly. That-from it, to tho north-oast and west, important 
secgraphical discoveries and scientific results await wa, 

Thindly. That this rout offers the best for th 
i people employed in the exploration of a yast unk 1oWOL or 

Af the Arctic Committee now sitting under the ahle presidoney 
of our distinguished and veteran Nera ima 
Back, cin show, on these. grounds, that Polar exploration can and 
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ght to be carried ont, I trust, for the sake of my country and 
profession, that our Admiralty may he induced to. open to the Royal 
Navy, this field for glorious enterprise and national renown, The 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Mr, Gosechen, in a recent speech to 
the Ffonse of Commons, speaking of our Navy Estimates, jnstly 
said; “It must not be supposed that all this money was spent om 
war, but that a great portion was spent on duties, which, notwith- 
standing the reputation this country had most mnjuatly got of 
pursuing a selfish policy, redounded to the benefit of the world at 
latge as minh as of ovr own country.” 

The cheers with which such a stateemanlike view of the duties 
of the Hoyal Navy was received, would, I am sure, be re-echood. 
throughont the length and breadth of our land ; and. knowing as I 
do that there never was a time in the history'of our Navy, when 4 
finer body of seamen and gallant officers, highly trained in selen- 
tifie acquirements, could be better made available, or more earnesthy 
rejoice at euch a field for individual onterprise being thrown epen 
fo them, I think if would be a erying disgrace if the accomplish. 
mont of Polar discovery,a labour undertaken by English seamen 
and explorers in the time of Queen Hlizabeth, and continned to that 
of Queen Victoria, should be achieved by the ssilors or explorers of 
any other nation. Rather than seo those laurels wrung from us, I 
would, much ag J believe in the advantage and certainty of a Govern- 
ment Expedition, advocate an appeal, on the port of this Socisty, 
to send forth 9 private expedition, in the spring of the year 1973, 

The Parsmest, before calling for any: remarks on totna area gnals Ouborn’s 
opera geeed eg ede naira ic? 

8 ivi nil, only 

ii 2 aa , bat of Mus British sit Hear the British raton, ae copazhinl 
Ea OF ex eaedition to tn . y a. 
gentleman ap competent to discuss it aa Cay 3 i 
ules pleasod to seq nearly all our great Arctic cciiben | present, men who 
hod earried the flag of land into those sexi, anil who hud bees mainiy 
instrimental in obtaining for this nation that Arctic glory we were 
to poate, “There were "aba present authorities in inatters of science 
he trated, would give their opinions ‘as to the solentifio rewults to be ees 
for from at Aretio ex expedition. 

Admiral Sir Gronag Back paid, Captain. Osborm ‘hod = eee: cx 
linvisted the wuliject that he had little else pet Et ty give Rye aie: 
approbation of every word he had uttered. The expeditions baal 

y gine cast mn weet of Spits however meen eeatie bay 
jeredd siraply bentitive to the great object of Polat researc 
hn Mains keg syek 

friend, Sir Falward ¥ mit imidervalning the pers 

; ; gallant contemporaries, bat rather bononrin ca, ee for 
what they tu! dune, the Arctic Cannnittes hidl considered the quowy 
merionaly, asia hradl carbs fo the detetminatints diet the route which ad thie 
grestest: probability of success for Polur exploration, was by Smith Sound, cor 
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itiven the tost contincing reasons for our making another altempt : 
wuad hate 


he waa certain that, when-the time cums fer cam tout, they 


the active.co-openition of every membur-of the Royal Geographical: Society. 
Sn ea Un Sook: erent: laberssh: tn Ayetin expienmen, 
for the vegetation of the Arctic Reziona threw as mneh light mpon the zeo- 


ot. 
fellow voyager, Dr. Lyall, were placed in his ent, coeslatee any 


accumulation of fossil leaves of 
in that latitudes, Th sossil 


distrilattion of plants on ‘the surface ofthe globo exam 
On the rein of Sir Edward Belair's ‘expalition from thene 


- 


ants, totally differeist from any now growing 











“inte of mmo B00 kinda. 
t a, Me | - Fy 

L, The foweneg planta 

on in: ‘The 
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Greinlanil and Sesndinavis, at-which time Greenland ‘no doubl presented 

much richer Scandinavian flora than it mow docs. Qh: the accession of the 
fisctal Widhs Geoliod pentienta in te I misala enh docmane rete vier 
Te sleaea itu! 






! ay epee ea sy 
whicl it was Hive. On the decline of the lacial epoch, 


reenlard, bein m= 
peninsula, conid Tak pois that bad bon les aay a migration of 
sry Seminar echt iloces Remedieation fire hiri | 
its lometh, and this acy ltgbetie py nien to south But in Anmorica o 
very different stato of things would superr slanies: White Mooecing aot 
eels wee ae: but nscend peeing , dee. : 


Biaiee would. re-appear to tho Polar ad, bt were yew Yonsei § vith 
sundry Amoerican-monntain t on the other, that a fow Greenlamd— 
Beamline via types, which had bean ng or she sirogeiowith che Asmersneest ‘sPst 
Se ten ean oe a al ee ne a 
ond White Mountains, And, lestly, thot a number of Scamlinavian 
which had. changed their form or habit during the migration in Anserica in 
conflict with the Amuerioan types, would appear in the Polar Islands as Ame 
rhooa} varieties or tutive epotles Of Heandinavian plants, Wheiber ot 
no thia be a true | iypothesis, it embraces all the. facts; und botanists look 
light a. bi a Sally for aide af oerehngotahetent 
: on | ao mo OF oF oto rigin oF 
: arene emails potth cost of it, and for avideren of 






Seer Male in the elliot of the orbit itself, 
CHA HDS Saree cies 
country that had reasoa. t Loe i it had bo 
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dielveasiages 7 be: dhl not. now of any Hon that hed suc 
ceeded, exeept one, und that tras the expalitio r Leopold Mo(*lintack. 
"gro, edie et al er aren wali teil by officer: af 
, and the ere was compel principe + of Britleh sasmoen 

jut Tetumod from a Governnient Arctic Expedition, many of them 
own comma, Alth they were bound by no thea or hive of 
bard discipline, it Whe a paint of honour with them to conduct thence 
sya Bags y os Wf they were on board a ship of war, To that he attritnted 
and ei for that rene he vis pres of a bag be 
ion. He fully appreciated the efforts weilea, Prussians, ani 
esprit kad sccompliabed moch to the wivantage of science: but ie 
thidaabaed ¢ that t # pete. boot productive of little in the way of new 





dimcrmry, He wou ttake an -Arctiq expedition in a penny 
river-boat, If any extn anocesiloil, it world be une sent by-this country ; 
cord hy trteteed it be ellectively cared ont. 


‘The Paeapest was ere the aoe had ieee timo pratified mt hiring 
the oclvervations of Adri! Rielarls, the more especially at he waa the 
professional adviser of the Admiralty, ie seas Au Itichards wonld 
imbue the Admiral rulty with the sentiments he had expressed to the meeting, 

‘Captain Sir Leorotp McUnustoce said, aa a! naval oflloer and an Arotie 








eBsceizan Tregiona, andl 26 prusetit mument we could find but few officers. 
ren competent to senderbike another uxpedition, Afiw years beoce we 
phiaiid probaly have tofil ont an Antarctic expeslitten to olserve the tmait 

of Venus Wer should have to entrust shat gouty anit didieatt « cred tien 
unskitfnl persous, toler we kept ap curpraction in the wueen time, Th y-three 
ah = the only Antarctic expedition over saut out by the Dritiah Ciovern- 
under the command of that most experionom! Artin navigator, 
Siti usa, anid nothin cetled bare bern more somplete and tritmphant than 
lie EOoOeSs, sa ato eae eso fur Arctic exploration in any direethkom ever; 
_ alter pit a reach the oe dh wn highest object Kaien for 
the exercise plical timed: af An iv Salt 
Sonnd. would give ne os mul | sianee ta foesstrigstion as woold 
miffice for the next tenor fifteen yours, Flo ballnved that ronte the 
reenable atin deine ahd Pole, end oles the salort tetrmat in the event 

ofa revere. Of all Potites, it was the lewdet dep: Upet & 
pocidunte of sessun. We bean) lately of the #.a ronte ax a favourable 
ie, becauar open wrntar nd bow ‘seen. ef Bibess by, Werknd Go ea 
Yet it was remarkalile that, in. 1847, Wrangel himeelf proposed that an attempe 
ehonkl bemmide by Smith — tn dog-sludges; showing that, in lia o 






there wae no open Polir sea, In nh couneetion with what [hr Hecker | waid, 


Rillenler covered we seuri-fowillzad wood, much of it «till fit wie ceed An 
“15 ital Sinegbeem lat inferresd that the time when thowe lands were covered 
With trees waa not Aussetyeedt Aanigntar The propoied expedition did pot contem- 
om 2 Bay in IEIB, rota advan taces, tee ‘an wave dari nes the ot paaiion tio 
y in 18) » Which oped up & Whalv-fishory : Binion 
reyage to Boliring Straits, which pave up thn whale-fishery now 
mi Share; hor were. we to expect tlie diseovery df vast deposits of fomail 
Ptah as bbe fond Ti. nrpaies boas ne comet ofr 
The iehotecte ie Ire 
acest ppl egtpby, te dre ft thin ay one N 
a of yecullne lear rit would 
sabe os rear ef wie ep Hel overs adden 


to send thw prorecution of acientifie iuqniry into the pliywies! and 













tin, as dopensant depenilont pon ¢ iimerenee temperature via sew tor= 
peettae zitin 1 a & differont ae ak rai therefure difference: cr along th 
Which woul! necessarily produce a eottinmed outfaw of coli ee ote the 
flocre of th therscean-huales from. the F towards the equator: and, am 
tha had, a continual Apmis & mute im perieial pita of wart 
water towards tach) Polir’ prea, The Uirtes that had been tise durita 
the last twelve months had only confined that +iew, When theay researches: 
more cgesetetin the geaeral notion in ag country, and arom Germ 
Eeograpliers, waa the prevalouoe of timrperatuny of 30° in the dae: 
Bet, "That Fad been exmrplete!’ oxplated at feast Ss far io the Atlantic wap 
cconrnod ; amd it was now well koown that salt ea water at 25° (jnat on i 
= of freerine) wee hesvier than water at ao", which wos res A 
to he the temperature: of the prvstesl density af silt wuter, as it im of 
hb. ‘The Lenorgnes n De Mal repeat aed ate tet ie shown by thie fee 
In a reeenk paper, llirr ¢ of ould et otertlowing warn 
nd This pit aly'be 2 onal oases; aa when the etirloce-water, 
ebilliet by the melting of alee ot the ete thine raimlered lighter by the 
metiiction ol! {ts Sores agen, ie tumperatires- obtained ly Lieutonane 
Payer beiwon ora Zembla, he obterred that they corres 
or did exactly witls the teopersions Sees have expected to find in 
thet rion ; es a0 far from Tecoming warner ae the ttir went 
down to gresier doptha, the water became colder, "The wart aves - 
Stirtens wie abunt 40P » at 200 ¢ or 400 on toes, tbe 
out B29 5 otal mt feowh, the 





Caine #1 Ofte ti) A tempeminre of 72>, and at 190 foot bi lo one Of ons ont, ip 
the be land hevond the northernmost Point of Mayer, the Tuflow 
of wart water in that oa would: cease; ‘aml Lf Smith Sound: hada, 
ig Contingousdy northward, while there wotild 
be an onttlow of elit Polay water at the hateom, thers would ke « title 
to tilow of warm Water along the surface of ised ‘chnnne!. ae jar aa it eet 
Ho merely threw out that hint with dayprsiedin the purtionber reve 
af with Tent to the general questi the Society ‘wom soe how fan 
: ati of the Northern Polar athe mgt be, in qonneet bere: wtth the 
to phn detaroue ot; hemuse, w'bitle the soother citcle of open 
Poluc wator ras eating ye in ovory direction fte Heep watiiow of placid 
water, the landdocked Tolar basin of whe orth bat fow, | anil 
orn ately ay BATT, Sew oe With the great deeane of He sorthern. 
: en wor of great fivetend grologiealy, since there 
an aaae that the tomperntnre ahd biologion! oxaditions of sistant 
we areas Were influenced by the outiove uf glacial water from the Poluy 


Me, HL H. Scorr, Director of the Mateersleieal Offies, it hae hat recent 
-rrovived lotteri fret: Swislve ahd Germans, who had notiinlly bom ott these epee 
‘ditions : and it wonld be ie petit to Captain Chiborn to kino, thot Captain, 
Wikmotog he S Shenetiane Profle Sect Bola See ai tt rite 
| the Smalign experi orbital biikdl fantom starting 
te: ere in a few kre vith hme haps: Means asienibe = ratel the 
crew twenty. He proy Start from the Sawes tific, aw Litt tr 

tant of Spitzhergen: and befiew the winter he hoped * saat i by: 

Vo. XV 
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the foo. Dot tho tinin object of tie expedition wna to ‘te the Pole. 
Sikin fimisdeecistoes = * 


Atala Oumarsey eald, all Arctic tavlyaters were not In favourof Biniih 
“caper io sdbere his former view, that tho right dircction ta take was 
bear 086 telergen. Th wai sometionad diffieult-to mach Smith Bend, 
sind aloes bet te Spitehercen. 
ihe T KSIDEST gail, the: Connell of the Sceioty had eppalpted # Conmnnitics 
af the anest experietien! aud practical member of their body,-to to report their 
cits pon fw ab i and they were yusnimonsty in fivoor’of! Smith 
having discovered ona previous cecasion that the whale 
dined A ssibarangy So 1 Want of OOTY in ete to the wd 
fty, thought they were moive jostifiel in caline, on the aaumption 
the Council were of any mate of one mind. se fteh caine, and tha 
re hoger bern auflicienily ventilated, gnd sabitror onto proncanecd In ite 
favour, they qurposed to po to the. Avimimaliy: witht n dirget - Con- 
ddering the culichtensd tiewa whiel hal Leen expressed the First ‘Lend, 
om the Chancellor of the Exchequer, with Peete to the : Explora- 
tion, about te leave cur shores in the course: =} 
had a right to anticipate a favourmble consideration p arecidenbet oid 
cially when it waa supported bp this egy vies yma pA 8 
theronghly competent to give an opiuion as Admiral Richards, No one 
cotild have beind the stirring app of Captnin ‘Osborn, without  westnes 
- eegder amps pudde! view, in tly af all scientific considemtions, 
It: wae an object of great importance to kenp rd the Ligh epizit of the guth 
Lo a pig tes of peace mailora nnd offices wer apt to prt-rusty; 
of this «ort woalll lieve a pool wifect In mublibt rise Ray ip, 
Whesiee yt to their work, and stimulating tho officers to that career 
rine exarten, wiation, and competition, which wim rally the soni of uu 
eervice, Ou that sxputd, and on the sfodnd of bb process of poten ivy 
mart the acquisitions of scree, he hoped the members of the Sockets 
cunlially support the Couedl-in their application to tha Government, 











Eleventh Mecting, 13th May, 18732. 


Maton-Grseuan Sim HENRY C. RAWLINEON, x.c.n; Paesipesr. 
in the (hair, 


Parestraisx.—Robert Reid, Edy. 


Fisctioxs —Edenrd Willem Barnett, Feg.; Fo Le Breton Bectwell, 
By; A. Hennis, Bey. ; Major BH. Finney; James Georgy Henry, 
Glass, Eaq.; Colonel Gourley, sp. Colonel P- S.Lamadenexts George 
Samuel Boasom, Eng. : George Henry Ray, Esq. 0. ; Wiliams Shunter, 
Pays John, Smale, Beg. (Chief ig Houg Kone}; James Lewis 
es ees Captain, Henry 3. Thwittier, us Charles Heury 


i vo THe Limmarr grow Aram 22sp To May: Dire. 
— Sir B,J, Murchisi.’ Vou G vin Helmerson; St. Peters 
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burg, 1871. Donor the author. *Quedah, a Gruive in Jupancae 
Waters,’ By Captain Sherand Osborn, ax. 1466. *Stray Leaves 
“from an Arctio Jonrnal,’ By Captain Sherard Ouborn, man 1864, 
The Discovery of ns North-Weat Passage, by HMMS. Farestioni ‘ir, 
1850-4! By Captain Shorand Osborn, nix. 1865, Donor the 
author, ‘The Martyrdom of Maz,’ By Winwood Reade, 1872, 
Donor-the author. ‘The Oxford and Cambridee Looul Fou mination. 
Record." By B.S. de Carteret Bisson, 187% Donor the author, 
Accesstwxs to t= Mar-Room sixce toe Last Meeren, Apri, 
22sn—A Map of tha Southern part of Arabia from Aden, north- 
tastorly, showing the routes of Messrs. H. vy. Mal tenn, Wrede, Alun. 
zinger, aml Miles, Presented by Dr. A. Peterminn, Karts der 
“illerthaler Alpen. By Carl von Sonklar. Presented by Tr, A. 
Potermann, A Russian Geological Map .of South Rusia, Nerth of 
the Sea ofAzov. By B. Nossof. &c. Presented by H. Shirley, Paras, 
A Houssian Mup af European Ruesia and Finland, showing tha Ttivert 
and Canal Communication, By the Russian Govermnent. Presenfec 
by J. Pierce, Bay, vcs. Mup of Routes from Leh ta Yarkand and 
Kashrar, Ky it. EB. Shaw, Exy., Fr. Presented by the author. 


(On taking the chair the Peesivesy wild, knowing that tho interest fg witli 
Tegan) ty the nasvemants af Dr, Livingstone had bees ently incrsiaed by the 
remn® telegrams, hi regrethed lovin wuthing anthendic: to-commiinicate tor 
the Meeting. The Cisineil af the Society had not received ony definite dota led: 
intelligence alnoe the arrival of the Lavi ti . The mails appear d to have 
fait Aton Yes ee three days before tho arriva of the Alyoon at that perts cone 
ecquontly, another week ntist elapas before ther obtained the lotters Whitt ey 
brought frum Zacvier, Inthemean time he Tiad tho satisfietion of stating thas 
the opinion of the Council was gourrally fvonmble to the atthaatia ot thi 
informatlon reeciverd by telegram. ‘They had overs resaoy to expect. thunt 
Litiagrtons aud Mr. unt wold met abowt Uke beginning of the 
probally on Lake ‘Tanennyike. But then waa one point on which = Dit 
Shirrmsrmenit waa desirable, becaiise a Wellet geome te provnil that Mr. 
pope hol discovernd an relieved Ly, Livingstona; wih 











ve 


Fp. 


F. 
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L mea, Without 

APwtagemment to Mir. Stanliy's Scat activity, anil loyalty, if there had bean 
any dincovery aiid pellet, I was - Liti fon eho feel Miecoranes | 
relieveah Me. Stantoy. De. Livingstoue, lndord, was in glover while Me Stankey- 
waa nearly thestitnin, By the lust anon, after Mr. Stanley had loft Baa 
vanyenbe Sie Oiji he was) without atipplivs or attendlunte ; ehirreas, the ching 
dey of Dr, La Mace i plies belag atthe latter place, he would hava tonal 
nlicndant siines whorewith ty hidly Air. Stanley. ‘Therefore jt was only, 0 
tat the tlative peaition. of the turtles uhould bo correctly ciated RL oe 
Gouie (ioe 1 Was Very croditabls to Mr, ee hare performed the j : 
nuler. much cir 7 and he trusted the expedii | 
Sociely would pelinws ‘both De, Lirinentes 


to ougtinue the researches upon. they were engage, He fully expoctel 
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Umit letters {rom Zansiter wonld ho received befurn ice . . 
The Cyancil of tho ‘Beeloty bad never Site countenano:, aither ve 
z= q 
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In writing, to the iivfon that The, Livingstone was no more. They. had fall 
cmifitence that seats atitl rAd gs Fracdegtthtin te) there Lets ei 
fitnont tothe contrary, Dr. Livingstone wae ao yoll-known, god so urnch 
iniorest was (lt abant Dim sn the East Cosst of Arica, that if anything 
pained is fiat j happen, Sims. of it would: sssurmdly hove poached the 
noma, no wick: intelligence had reacherl Zamritar eatistiol the 
Gimcil a' aa to his eairty. 

Ie ripley to a question as to bow, an] from whenow, intellicence eat to 
“amaibar, i. be Pain said be knew no snotw than! what: had: appeatmd :it. 
| The telegrams were moceived br Mr, Pender aml Sir aries 
douderem, tho te pend of th Pogue h Cemnpanies in Fingland, from. thietr deterite 
eh Aden, communicating woe Which ther tial whtalned frota tle: 
—wiiyntos, ob ae en at pete ian "Zantibar, Dr, Kirk's intelligence wiulil 
Thee oontatned in the despatches placed on heard the dlnpdor, which wouli 
probably ba tronsferned to the Governmetit Mails, on the arrival of (he wesc! 
mt Aden. It was only, indeed, by Dr. Kirk writing to some public officer at 
‘Ailon to doreard the intellisutace by toleerph, that the Conseil could have 
Snoceived official lnfornintion. 

The Ror, Honack Wataen mid, alihoush he fully conentred fn what the 
Preeiilimt had said about Dr. Livingstone, sharing with him tho idea tint 
hothinge titoward bad costed the Jong silenes, he nevertheless did bot attach 
nny importance to theses alr De, Kirk attrl Linut, Dawson wert ak Zan 
sitar when the Abydos left. ‘The captaln of this 4 bapefon vere aes 
abort Livtutore, and al) connected with him. HW any basa vemntbed 
Fauether, by, Kick, iridirisus the Abies tes Aint to’seburn theoagh theSnen 
Canal; would pot only hava haruded over degpatcher ty bo. furwarnled at = 
fest wepertunity, betalao a telezram to be sent of when tomehinge mt Ail 
Hoowas pore the captain of the Akgudoe would hace pot himaelf to somé erotik 
foethatpurjews, Atall events, the telerstm would havecome from Suez. Therg 
wes snothor renjaricabln thing commecto’ with this tanttir—the captain of the 
Abydes did tolegrnph fronts Ariens that there had bier » epglote at Zansibet, which 

dostrayed-all the shipping except his own 


( tmal ho was ire phat, 
Hf thietw lin! heen nuthentic dutelligence cetioertiny Tir, Livittgstatio, he will 


— formantel it Hie ailenee on the aubject was tather ominom. Hit omy 


mia that, when tha news came from Dr. Rik, we shonhl tind that 
‘ha formation of dhe Intellicener was one of thie rumors which were alwaye 


‘Prevalent in the coontry ; ani of no more valde than others which had often 
geselied We te the eine purport 


The following Papers were then read -— 


2. Ga tha Position of Pein, Chorchand, Lob Nur, ond other Places iy 
Central Asia. By Tovenr B. Suaw, Bog, v.n.0.2, 
“My titat: Sin, 
“Tn reply to your letter T now have the pleasure to send you a 
fow notes on the subjects you-mention,, 

“Ist. With regard to Maree Polo's provines and town of Pety, 
identified by Colonel Yulo with the Pima of the (hinese pilgriua, T 
Gry flud no trace of cithor nome in the revollections of the people, 
fhouyh Ihave had frequent opportunitics of asking not only wer- 
Clinnti- win hive visited Kiotan and Kiria, but aleo natives of the 
Tatier pinde, and oven « man who had lived for twelve years at 
Charohand. Thoy all, however, agrue that if evor thero wax pucli a 
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piace, it nittst lave been one of the cities swallowed np by the aanid, 
of whose names even no reeolleclian now emaltia, Teneleo an 
itinarary from Kiria to Charchand and Lob, which aceounts fur all 
the country on the present route. 

"But the remark made tome by an intelligent merchant may 
perhaps throw some light on the subject. He says that the route, 
on leating Ehotan, begins. by going eastward to Kiria, but: after- 
wards, making a wide sweep; the road ends by running nearly due 
north as it ap és Qharchand, Wo udds that there ehould, 
properly be «short ent across from Khotan to (harchand, but the- 
barren and deep ends which pecupy this line prevent men from 
attempting it, Thess are the sands which, advancing from the Takia 
Makan, are said to have engulfed eo much fertile country. May 
We not auppoe that in Mareo Polo's time the read lay in this diree- 
tion, Passing through Pet or Pima. 

“The above information hus two bearinss, ‘First, it gives ny « 
probable loowlity for the vanished country of Poin, on the direct line 
ikiween Klotan end Charchand, where Maroo pluces if, and at @ 
place -where the obliterating powers of the eam ano known to have. 
been exerted. Secondly, it corroborates Colonel Yule'a suspicion 
(vol, 1, p.181) that Lake Lob should be piaced much further to the 
westward than we find it in our maps; for the great curve in ihe 
Toul would make the absolute distance of Charchand to the east of 
Khotan (and of all places which are measured from it) munch Jess 
than ifthe rotte were etmicht. 

“ Ax duta for calculating the position of the mysterious Lal | 
dob, I enclose statements of two eevernl roads to SNES tho 
northern id Aken, aml the other the southern rid Ehotan, Por 
the distance hy each of the roads I give two separate estimates, 

founded on different weounts, By taking the means of the latter 
we cet a donble indication (though rough one) of the position of 7 
Lab. 

“The position of Aksu is approximately known, being see 
10 marches from Yarkond (say 220 miles im a dirdet Jing), am) a 
little more: from Keahghar. This i¢ oor finit point of departure, 
fan: Mr. Johnsin’s determination of Khotan for our second 

farting-point, we have to make: the two rontes above mentioned 
meet at Lob, Allowing for ‘the changes of direction which we know: 
to exist, more especially in the southern route, we cannot place [ob 
further cast than the 4th myridian (probably between that and the: 
3rd). Its probable latitude will appear to be between the 40th and 
the 41at parallels, 

“This would leave plenty of room eastward for Marco Polo's thirty 
days to Shachau, which is too much if Lob is placed i im the position: 
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formerly assigned to it, As nenal, all inquiry tenia t verify the 
(een ions or the groat Venetian travelber, 

+ Ono of my informants, who livell twelve years at Clorchand, 
says that the mountdins aw six days diatant from thnt plave on tha 
smith snd cast, and are frequented hy shepherds, hunters, and pold- 
seekers. Tae mentionaa district, called ‘Tolkos Dewan’ (= the nina’ 
Monntain-Passs), a forinight's journey to ‘the eastward, whence 
Kalmika come to trade ai Charchand,and throngh which «rong leads 
ty Lanchu, a large town on the high road-to Pekin. ‘Thess Kaimike 

are probally what wo shoul call Mongols. 

Another man relates.a story of conte gold-seckora who penstrated 
about 1 marches ona different ling into the region on tho east of 
Charchand, and, after crossing some mountainotts country, came Mpon 
a considerabla river of a red colour flowing towards the san-rising, 
but were ufmaid to ventore downit. 

“ Gold-seckers seem to play an important part in thove regiona 5 





for T have lately heard of something resembling » (alifornian or 


Australian rth of diggers in the heart of Asia. There jas newly 
found guld-field, uamed ‘Kappa,’ seme 25 days eastward of Kirin, 


to which 1900 diggers have already flocked from all parts during 

the last year. 
“ Marco Polo is again enriously corroborated by the statemunt of a 
Khoten Hinjpt, that the precious jade-stone is found in, the river of 
This river runa into Lake Lob, and tho road followe:its 





bunks, which are fairly inhabited. The Lob people are Musmimans, 
Watt more uncivilized than their neighbours. 


# Charchand and Lob Nur are, he says, in the great plains, but the 


qmountains are net far off from the former place, Travellers from 


Kiria to Charchand, in clear weather, can distinguish hillem the dis- 





tones on their right hand (e).. All.my informants, however, asres 
that thieve cunimiains are what they call ' black,’ or not covered with 
perpetnal snow, though it lodges on them im winter. Thus the 
siovyy Kuen-lon would seem to be ilying ont here, or at any mte to 
have retrented very far back, so a to be invisible from the plains. 

“Judged by ite productions, Charchand must be higher than 
Khotan; for rico and cotton do not grow there, while Indian corn, 
what, and apple and pear tress;are common. It is probably about 
tho same height na Bors or Sanju, vir. from, $500 to G506 foet 
roughly.- Thos the LC Le ' 
gmdually in: thie direction, and tn preserva: its elovation tach 
forther north than. it dows im the neighbonthood of Khatan, 

“ Prom all the accounts taken together, I should gather that Char 
chandis notacinally either im the plaing or in: the hills, hatin: one 
of those wide flats which may either Le looked npon as = bay fran 
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the plain rmmning into tho hills, or az a mountain valley opening: 
ont into the-pinin. Such also is the position of Sanjn. ‘ | 

“ T have thought that thes: particulars regarding Charchand would 
be interesting, aa it has only lately been recovered by geography out 
of tho hazeof uncertainty, and identified with the province destribett 
by Marco Polo. =i 

“+ Gne-of my informants travelled back from Nia to Ehotan with 
some Chintes officials, who, during the Mussulman uprising, hal 
tried to escape to China by the Lob ronte, but had been captured at 
Karashahr by the victorione rebels and sint back under escort to 
Khotan. These officiala evidently knew of no way eastward from 
Lob exoept by joining the regular northern route to Pekin; imt it 
probably exists all the same. 

“The most easterly places (not on tho grand road) that Ican hear 
éf iu thess regions, are * Zilm* or *Zulm,’ and ‘Salir’ or ‘Saleran.’ 
both in the hands of the Tunginis, though tho former is inhabited 
by *Kalmiks’ 

"# Film is said to be 40 days from Kumul, and aleo an equal die 
tance in point of time from Aksa and from Lhasa, It may possibly 
be identical with ‘ Sining,” a known place in Western China, but 
the nature of the productions brought thenes would seem to argue 
otherwise. Pen-holilor, carpets, and horse-trappings, said to be from 
Film, still reanh Ladak yearly, whilo the valuable fabric formérly 
known in that murket as ‘Siling’ or 'Sling’ hes ceased coming 
for some years, owing to disturbances in those regions (probably tho 
closing of the read by the Tunginis), If Zilm and ‘Sining were 
jJentical, the more valuable manafacture would reach: Ladik as well 

“Salir is reported, by different authorities; to boa month's march 
from Ktimnl, and to lio to the-westward of Lancha(w large town 
in Western China). ‘The distance is not stated, but is probably tot 
very great, ae distances go in thoen regions. — 

“9. Tho-subject of the lost city of Pein lonils to its sinter mystery, 
the loculity of Boler, 'Thongh 1 have conversed with’ ninnerows 
traders and trvvellers who have freqnented the roads from Fustern 
‘T'ntkistin into Badakhshan, anil -with Kirghis tribesmen who have 
rooted over the Pamir with their tlocks anid herds, 1 have never 
met with one person who wonld acknowledge the existence of 's 
town: called olor, nor, indeed, of any place of that or a similar 
name to the eat of the Pamir, ov it is placed on eome of our mapa, 
anid where the fictitious Ludwig von —— ‘iw said to have seen if. 
Nor is euch # osition reconcilable with Marco Polo's account, 
which places Dolor distinetly to the easteard of Pamir. - 

# An old Kirghiz of the Alot horde, who knows every yard of the 
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country south of Kokund, even down to Chitral mul Hunza, where 
hie had several times goto to buy slaves, informed me that * Palor" 
ia the old name (sometimes nae) to this day) fer the upper part of 
thy Chitmil Vulloy. If we suppose this namé to have. extended (aa 
suzeested by Goneral Cunninzham) north of the watershed, or, in 
other wonls, tu hove fucluded the high country hetween the Chitral, 
Yassin, and Kanjut rivers.oi the south, and the Yurkand River on 
the north, all the requirements ary fulfillud. Mayoo Polo dx nob 
naually #0 aeourate in hia bearings as to hind us to the exact 
dinotion £.3.. from Pamir, when a point or two further south would 
correspond with other indications. 

“Tho comtry shove defined exactly anewors to Mareo'a desorip- 
tion of its natural fostures: * Passing for a good 46 days: over 
monnteins and hills, or through valleys, and crossing many rivers 


and tracis of wildemess: and in all thia way you find neither 


Kabitation of man nor any green thing, This description ia not 
very applioble toa town and its nemhbourhood. Probably im no 
divsetian could a 40 days’ journey through mountainous wildermess 
be token from the Pamir, unless the traveller crussed into the 


Taglidutwbash (the bead of Sarikol Province), and thenes over — 
the Kandar and Arpatallak Motttains, ond op the Virkand. River 


throngh Shingshal to the Dubla Sertkol Dosert, &, Certainly euch 
njonrney coulj not be taken between Pamir and Kash¢har, which 
isa distance of not more than 12 or 14 marches. 


“Tt is not necessary to include Baltistin in this definition. Ite 


pesition and natoral features separate it off, 

“Tho region I have indicated corresponds with that described by 
wen Tsang as being to tho south of Pamir (particularly that part 
of it where the ancient name still. lingers}. With this agrees aleo 
the “Turikh Rashidi (quoted by Colonel Yule), which states that 
Malisur {Palor'’) is bounded on tho east by Kashghar and Virkand, 
on the north by Badakhshin, on the weet by Kabol, and on tha 
south by Caushmir. Such s definition plainly exudes anything to 
the north of Badakhshin, though it also indicates 9 Yery consider— 
bla extension «m the south (unloes by Kashmir we are {o onder- 
stand its present ontlying provinces of Gilgit and Taltistin 

“Finally, the Pushto poem (also quoted by Colonel Yule) places 
Bilewe on the north homadary of Swat, which would previsely 
Cirrespand with the position of Upper Chitral, which, aa I huve ten- 
tion, is mid still to hear the old name of Palor. 

“Tam not aware what weight should be given to the Chinese 


tables, which would csem to be almost the only contradioting 
authority.” | 


# 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE OF ROUTES 'TO LOB-NUR, 








let. Ronte A hb by | Akan to Earashshr: 17 marches (king 
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Ruotay to Lar, 


Toute civen by Roct of Khotan, who fived at Charchand for twelve year, 
_About 750 mile (exclusiva of windings). 





A @mall town anil district vale py. Sen both 
fides of = Hream ap Gow: to Lob, prodac- 
ing jade; inhabited by Museulomnos. ‘Prodece 
wheat, indian seat Sx no. cotton ar nee. 

Road chiefly along banks of nver, partially 
nbaleisesd, 


A take ond habitations, People Moreulmans, 
but very uncivilized. 








Tterre from Yansayvn to Peers. 


From: s written Hinerary made by Yourr Hass before the Museulman 
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Fours from Yannaxo to Pravsa—continued, 





Semmee of Maltin Places, | Fie, 
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Rocrs from Yaucaxn to Parne : 
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Chang-mnang-ko os 
Li-tmangp-pm.. « «= | 1000 do 
Aralis.. oc oc) «+ | A distrion 


Jie tc oe Large town. with 200) soldiers, 
e-ku-shan ., Ditte de. 


1) e oly lei (from, the fr » Oh 
barchen) ( 





2, A Havildas's Journey through Chitral to Fuicobad id 1870, By 
Major T. Gr, Mowreowenm, Ric, Fve#, Officiating Superintendent 
G.T, Survey of India, in charge of the Trans Himalayan Ex- 
ploring Partios, 

| (Exrracrs] 


Tite Trans-Himalayan and Trans-Frontier explorations were carried 
on during 1870 in varions directions, in continuation of my <cneral 
plan for systematically exploring all unknown or partially onknown, 
opuntries beydnd tho British Frontier, One Hn of «xploration. 
from. Vesimwur direct to Faizabsd, the eapital of Badakshan, was 
brought to a anccessfal eonclosion, and will now be repurted on, | 

tract lying between Caubul and Little Tibet which ix bounded on 
the scuth by the Indus River and its great Caubil tributary, and 
om the worth by tho Hindou-Roosh and Mustagh ranges, ‘Thongh 
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druining into our territory, and thongh we have sever! routes 
actually guing into it near Peshawur and agai near Gilgit, our 
progress in clearing up the geography of this very difficult tract 
has hitherto boon vory slow, reliable work indead, extending but a 
very little way beyond the border, This being the pinte of the 
case, it appeared to me that if a Route Survey could be -carried 
right through the heart of tho comtry, I should be able to get the 
correct positions of the larger places, and should, at the tame time, 
be able. to string together a large amount of detailed information 
which T have collected as to the minor trets, valleys, te., df the 
country, 20 as to forms fairly reliable niap of the whole, With 
this ohpect in view, I made various attempts to gol a suitahlengent 
from near the Peahavur frontier, and was furtunate enonzh to have 
& Pathan Sappor ploced at my disposal, who was iy wvery way 
«qualified for the work. He was consequonily carefully trained, and, 
after several preliminary trials, was staried on an exploring oxpodi- 
fon; ‘with instructions to carry o Route Survey fiom Poshawur, 
through Swat and Chitral, to Tadakshan. 

Starting from Peshawar on the 12th of Auguat, the party crossed 
into Bwat by the Malakund Pass on a mange which rises into peaks 
of 6000 to TOO fick; reaching onthe 15th, Alladand, tho capital: of 
the present ruler of Swat, a small, poorly built town of 300 houses, 
‘The pext day, at a mile and a half north of Alladand, they reached 
the Swat River, a very large atream, which they croeed on mfis: 
continuing thelr march, the same diay they ascended the opposite 
momitains, aod ly an oney pass crossed) over the Lurrim Mountains 


into the Talash district, and descomding to the Punjkora River, 


crossed it on the 17th; this river wppeared to be even larger than 
the Swat Hiver. From the Ponjkot River they marched on 

throngh Jundul, the largest district of Bajaur, reaching, on the 
ifth August, Miankilai, the chief town of Jimidul, and the capital, 
in fact, of the province. Thence passing into the Dir district, ther 
arrived on the 25nd of Angust at Dir iteclf, which tho Sapper 
Tuporis as being « einall town. of abont 400 houses, 

So far the Sapper had made his way ae an trdinary traveller; but 
from Dir to Chitral the road is infested by Eafirs, and it was con- 
aeqnently necessary to make ecme other arrangemdnts, in onder to 
have a chance of m safe transit across this dangerots tract. ‘Traders 
aro in the habit of halting at Dir or Chitral nntil-a large mmmber 
cillect, in order that they may all start togethor, Sotetimes as 
Tiany as 200 start at the same time; but, in spite of thi and other 
Pretantions, the truvellera are frequently nttuched by the Katirs, 
and many ure killed. Those of the travellers who full are buried 


. 
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by. the side of the road, mounds surmounted by a flag marking 
graves; these are called the tombs of the mutym., Tho Sappe 
saw hundreds of these, anything but reassuring, momoriala on the 
way betwoen Dir and Chitral. 

On arriving at Dir they were mnch disappointed to find thatall | 
the traders for the northern rogie had already left,and that there 
‘waa nothing fur it but to make a special arrangement for their 
‘party by itself In this dilemma, the Sapper presented himaalf 
bofore Ramatoolah Khan, the chief of Dir, and osked for assistance. 
Ramatoolah Khan questioned him as to the object of lis journey, &o., 
and was fortunately satisied with the answore he got. . 

The Sapper then placed a handsome gold-juced scarf by the chiof 
and pointing ont that ne all the tradors had already started, it 
wonld be simple madness for hie emall purty to go by itself, he 
begged that the chief would kindly send an escort with them; 
after some hesitation the chief camsented, and gave the necessary 
orders. The party accordingly resumed its march, and, on roaching: 
the village of Kashyaral, found an escort of 25 armed men awaiting - 
them, The next day they reached Gujor, and they crossing the 
Lahorj Poss, close to mountains of 1.600 feet and upwanls they, 
after a very trying march, reached the village of Ashreth. Here, in 
spite of their escort, they were much troubled by the Kafirs, who 
ewarm in and about the.village; the inhabitants pampering them, eo 
na to escape being more openly plundered. During the sight,anin- 
cessant discharge of small arms was kept up on the Sapper's party, 
who returned the fire, but, owing to the darkness, there was no damage 
done on either side, as faras wae known. The next day they resumed 
their march, being glad to get safely ont of Ashreth, ‘Their escort 
accompanied them down to the Koonur River, and finally parted 
from them at the village of Galatak, in the Chitral district, wharp 
am escort was no longer necessary, From thence they tiade their 
way up the Kognur River to Chitral, Crest one vary large tlm 
tary called the Shushidurra, which joina in on the left or eastern 
bank. On the roul near Brary, on the 30th August, the Sapper 
first heard a report of the nrurder of poor Mr. Hayward. The report: 
wis, that & eaheb by name “ Hawel," who had travelled from 
Rasimir to Chitral, and whowes intention was to hove gone thenea 
into Tadakshan, had been murdered at o pluce called 
(distant about seven days’ journey north<ast of Chitral), by the 
order of Mir Wall of Ocshgoom, son of tho late Goraman of Yassin, 
The seheb was said to have been accompanied by eight servants, 
one of whom alone exeaped, though not withour some wounds, the 
other seven being all killed. After the saheb was murdored, some 700 
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and taken by the murderers, slong with his dlothas, guns, pistols, 
his watch, books, and a variety of other property. Li. 
On the ist of August the party reached Chitral, where: their 
frst transaction with the Chitral chief was an attempt on hia-part, 
through his Wazir, to mako them exchange o portion of their goods 
at hia valuation, ‘Tho Sapper had an interview thenextday with, 
ihe chief, who is styled Badshah by the poople thereabouts, but it 
was to HO purpese; 80 there was nothing fur it but to submit to the 
Starting from Chitral on the 5th of September, they continued 
their journey to the north, Leaving the main Koonur River on their 
right, snd ascending a large side stream, they, after some delay, 
reached the base of the lofty Nuksan Mountain by neon on the 15th 
of September, and the sme afternoon wocomplished dbout: half the 
ascent, ‘The climate was very trying, parily on acoount of ihe eteep- 
Tosa and partly on account of theanow, “‘Theircamp wus, of course, 
a most unecenfortable one; tut they were not able toenjoy long, such 
small comfort as wai to be got there, for it waa necessary to he aff 
by $ o'clock the next morning, ao as to clear the pass before: the 
Kafire meb them—tho road near the pass beg dangerous, owing to 
‘sireng bands of those robbers who’ aro always on the look out for 
the chanes of plunder. After a very stiff climb ths party reached 
thetrest of the pass, crossing large beds of snow and immense musves 
of ive: the rosd for a distanoe of 490 or 500 paces being literally ont 
through the ice to a depth of from (ito much as 12 feck Every 
hore and there the ice was fissured with vast cracks, which the 
travellers avoided with the greatest cane. 
this. acconnt leaves no doubt in my mind thet this part of the > 
ealled Hindoo-Koosh range, at any mate, boasts of one glacier, the 
fakablo, es they never occur in an ordinary anow-bed. As the 
mountains on either side of the pasa rico considerably abovo it, the 
probability ia Giat there are numerom glaciers in the neighbour- 
hood, ‘The above ia the firstevidence thatwo hore ng to there beng 
any glaciers in the Hindoo-Roosh ; nothing of the kind having heen 
Having cress tho pass thoy descended rapidly, and, afler a -vury 
hard tuairch, reached Duigul, tho first village of Badulehan, and on 
the 1th September made their way to Zobuk, on the Kokcha River, 
the sama group of villages that the Mirzn passed through im fho 
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previous year, thus completing a jnnetion and ctmneeting the two 
Route Surveys together. From Zebak they went down the Kakcha 
River, by much the samé route that the Mires ascended, reaching 
Paivabad, the capital of Badakshan, on the 25th of September. 

The Sspper found that Jehandar Shah, the Mir or ruler who lield 
Piidukehon when the Mirea was there, had heen supplanted by 
Mahmood Shah, who waa assisted by the Amir of Caubul,’ The 
party had instructions to) advance etill farther north across the Oxus, 
and they tried:to arrange for so doing, but could not, because tha 
road in that direction waa strictly closed by the orders of the Amir 
Shor Alt, who suspected that letters were sent by that route to 
Abdal Rahman Khan, by his: eupporters in Canbul. 

Whilst in Faieabad, the Havildar witnessed the fate of a man 
pon whom some such letters were foond. Tho nefortunate wretch: 
was thrown from a lofty bridge down into the mpid stream of the 
Rokoha, and , thongh not killed on the spot, he died a few doys-after- 
wards from “injuries Tecerved by bemg dashed against the boulders 
which protrude from the waterin every direction. This is afayourite 
mode of execution ttt Badakshan, and was noted. by Wood whim he 

Boing alile to ilovise no immediate means of advanciie to the 
north, the Sapper, according to his instructions, prepared to return, 
Starting on the 27th of Ootober, his party reached Zchak on. the 
tet of October, whete they witnessed « meeting between the rulers 
of Badakehan and Chitral. On the Srd’of November they left, with 
& party of ‘trader? accompanying Mir Walli, the murderer of Mr: 
Hayward, who bad come into Zebak with the Chitral chief Whilst 
theré the scoundrel Mir Walli had his ‘leze broken between the knes 
amid the ankle by the kick of a borse, and when the Sapper eaw him 
wre in great pain with it, the bone never huving -been allowed 
to #ét, 

From Zebak it wos. necessary for the party to take w different 
route from. that by which they crosmed the Hindoo-Koogh on their 
upward: jourmey—the. lofty Nukean. Piss being alteady closed, owing 
to the lnteness af the eeason, ‘Tho traders said the only chanos wns 
ty try the Dora Pass to’ the west, which was sumewhat less diffionlt, 
though less used, owing to iia rumibing throngh » part of Kafiristan 
and to its consequently being always infested by strong bands of 
Kafire, The traders, however, having e Mir Walli's escort and being 
in couxiderable numbers themselves, thought they might risk the 
passage; they therefore marched on, taking the more westerly of tho 
two streams, which, coming from the soath, jdinat Zehak, ‘Tho fizet 
day they reached Sanglech, whero tha'cold was 20 intense (though 
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it was Only the Sr of November) that the stream which flows past 
that village in a ateep bed was already frozen hart, “The next diay 
they advaneoed to andther village, also called Sanglech, and here two 
‘of the Supper'e servants deserted, being afraid to fare the intense cold 
expected on the Dora Pass; the Sapper, however, resolved to go on 
with his diminished party. On the Sth they encamped in « desc 
late place at the foot of the Dora Puss; here they had to be very 
vigilant, eo as not to be surprised by the Bafirs, whoare thereabouts 
more especially troublesome. By good arrangements they escaped 
an attack, md the next duy they succeeded im crossing the Dora 
Pass, the road appearing to the Sapper to be even worse than thie 
Wnksan Pass: this he thinks was in part duo to the lateness of the 
qeaem. He says he never im his life experienced such hardship os 
hie did ou those twosiages. The combined effect of the intense cold, 
the high cutting wind that prevailed, the fact of bemg deserted by 
wo servants, and the anxiety owing to threatened atiacka hy the 
Kafirs, made them feol tha height of misery, the more especially as 
from the (ith, when they passed the crest of the Tora Pass, till te 
Zth of November, when they reached Lotko, in the Chitral provinee, 
it waa suowig herd, From thence they marched on to Shogoth, 
them up and passed them on the way, and thinking he had « good 
opportunity, he ordered an extra toll to be taken from the traders; 
they, however, refused to leave Shogoth, and held ont thore six 
days, till they at last got letter terms. Th» Sapper, with them, 
teathed Chitral cn the 14th of November; om the 17th he again 
ow him, saying that he had heard bo was in the employ of the 
ish. The Sapper, however, was nothing daunted, and requested 
winded he had lieard « troe acconnt as to the Sappor, thought it as 
well not to mterfere with him and his party,and eo pave the necos- 
sary order, The Sapper said when he left, Mir Wall wus atill in 
great aguay from his broken leg, and sa he could sctnally hear the 
since it was fractured, there i+ little doubt but that this scoundrel 
imay hereafter be recognised by his lameness, which is likely to be 
permanent, and which may yet perkays anist in bringing him to 
Having completed his arrangements, the Sipper tuarched badk 
by touch tho same route as be had atvanced, reaching Peshawur op 
the 13th of December, having again passed safely through the corner 
of Kufiristan, between Chitral and Dir, and nota little glad to think 
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that neither he nor any of his men had added another mound to the 
tombe of the many Mahomedan martyrs who lave fallen on that road. 

His Ryute Survey is 286 miles in length, over entirely new ground 
which has never before been surveyed by an explorer, though, no 
doubt, other natives may have passed over the whols length. "Tha 
route touches upon a creat number of districts, and detarmines, with 
all-desimble socuracy,« number of important places, Tt accounts 
for the geography of about 13,000 square miles of this terra denignitiee 
and will pid in unravelling the geography of o etill groater area. 
The route is checked by 20 latitude observations at five places. 
The boiling-point oleervations aro very mengre—the Sapper not, 
quite appreciating their importance, thia being his first expedition. 
He moreover says he wished to boil on the passes, bot was unable 
to do so without risk of detection, except on the Nukeut Pass, where, 
unfortunately, he could find no wood, being far above the limite of 
forests, From the glucierand the amount of snow in September, as 
well a4 other evidence, I conclude the Nuksan Pause to be above 
17,000 feet: that of Dora may be 1,000 to 16,500, | 

The position of Chitml has always been a great (lesideratum, and, 
a8 it is ao immediately north of Peshawur, it way be concladed that 
it has bean very satisfactorily determined, as any error in the dis 
tances oonld but very elightly affect its longitude, while ite lahinde 
in thoroughly established by three astronomical observations; whiol 
agree very fairly inter se ; the Sapper having shown by his observa- 
tions for Peshawur and for Foisabad that he understands taking 
Jutitndes—thoese at the latter place agreeing very cloeely with Wood 
and the Mirza. 

Altogether the Sappér’s work hos satisfactorily etood the testa 
applied; he has moreover fixed a number of peaks by hearings, and. 
thongh mostly rather clos to his route, they will aid in solving the 
geopraphy of the surrounding mountains. 

Jn my opinion, the Sapper deserves all credit for his great pluck 
anil endurance as well efor the discretion with which he penetrated 
through #uch a difficult country, without, I believe, getting inte a 
single disturbunce with the poorle of'nn y of tho districts he traversed, 
thongh constantly bullied by requests for legal ond illegal tolls 
which were mado at most places, Iam convinced, moreover, that 
his-wndannted bearing on his return journey, whon. the chief had 
gueseed his secret, was the means of preventing himself and party: 
from being sold into slavery, or possibly from a worse fate; the wily 
chief probably thinking that hie co-religionist who chowed such a» 
told front did s6 beestse he wus hacked by sumothing more than 
the few men be liad with him, 
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Cushimeraeehiah had been re sareyel oy 
vicinity, of the mountain passe above 

Toute survey through the ieaivea (¢8 the south of the Hindo-Koosk raz 
mmely that now fariiehod by the Havildar in the course of hig exploratlany, 
fue the unfortunate Mr. Taywarl had only pensirated a short distance Into 
oes ab it hal vd ge Hicherts, although we heve bad wnroaruts 
descr iptions of | Btoginy ol} the country, we DATS n 
“Diedns of fitti the detatis et ‘We had also determined a momber 










fer wack % waa date, a falrly securate map might be produced, and every additional 
route enrrey would] add precision to out geocraphical information, as well as 
Anerease lta amoont. To get men to make these explorations waa « wery diffi- 
enlt tack. We becom with the well-known T i 

‘Trom the work; then we hod the Mirza, and | 
Lave bml the Haviklar Pathan, end 
him. After receiving «a good reward hal 
liven pence for the test of their lives. The conacymency was, tual 
Sweat on ath Wo have to get a fresh man cach i ee os trum him 
for thew work,—and this occupied cotaiderable ‘time; and some of thoes 
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ninaliag. ize, He saw that several points jist within the Dora Past had 
a qurrmurts al fixed at 16,500 fent, 

Atm said that these ba yreru (afi cuter Fatih net of Hhe 
Bhar rp which wid IA eee ts thu outer range, eo that tf 
Tad ek hoor: pomnble tai any trigauometrieal points om thiagersieaia Khe 


cet gail there-was no dught that the greet range, wich we 
. creased In height aa it stretched to the weatwand, 
Ped tracittiva math of Doki! jwebe: 604 0 redhat at 
Chitril.  Jiwas qalte possible that the crest which the Haviidar tran 
might be lower than that further south. Still it taa.a point he 
like to havo verified: bitatee glaciers certainly Sid exist "oo that wile 
ehed, the Chitral River ite! out of a. wlacies, indeed, 
would remember that Marariney ainty years ago, ini down o peal 
porth side of the rine, from which the heul-watera of the flowed ; 
eee Prat) tn woe ber of acl Soe oP es "The 


ane rey waa etcecdingly ofthe Chel Val he’ es the first —P 
we Es eerminod, Pe a jap of the Chitral Vallay aetromomically, He 
sertunl indeed ta jor Moutgometic, fn on 
private letier to ‘ei (he Pres Predidlent) had 2 sional that. the Havildar, on_his 
tetitzs—fourney, went into the presence of Amdin-i-Miulk and Mir Wall, 
courvinoed that be would pover come out alive; bat be kept his bond ona 
lauded perolver.in his pocket throughout the interview, with the full detore 
mination, should a signal be given to seize him,. to despatch both of these 
Fefodbtable chints before yielding. eden _ “presence of mind, howarer, to 
carry on the conversation with perfect os, and was lite allowed 
to come out in mlety, Hs (the Pres iat) al ani hoped the Havildar wonld 
rE -hasripey hp hy dokenskay Maid eying. pleased to hear thet Major 
| fin wae trainke up utler native explores sin th the exmie field ; for we 
ny end ty them only, ‘to clear np those geogrmpl: cal pprobléme that 
ting us beyond our frees . in regione that : 
i Hi ah il ylang Bafore dloring he wished to enll attention to 
the radian! approach of Rissa 46 thie itioribersnnaet scoatites of India. "Th 
wane toy Gow in presser of the province of Dessgara, holding It | 
for the Chincss, wha, howerer, he dhould think, werd not likely very eoon to 
revue tle occnjaticn of poatiantiond f At the seine ins ee 
hide wrvice, ye by cxteruling knowl of 
Central Asa. ‘Thiir frmtier, ab at onn point near Artish, was 401 
leg the nts adenine Coon vate ry Eo fo 
waa. in fact probe in t time, tue 
Grel waatiat interval: in which cose we #hould have a contingots serie 
of triangles from Cape Comorin ty Siteria, acroaa tlw entiry oontinent of Agia, 





















3. Houle from Shiraz to Bam, oy Mason B. Lovers, 1. 
Tie aro several reuse that nm betweon Shirax and Kerman, 
Thu road I took‘leaves the Shiraz Valley tothe north-cast, passing. 
by the Bagh-i-Dilkhnusha and Saadi’e tomb; and os far as the town 
of Niriz, is o very fuir road, so that carts could proceed along it 
without the slightest diffitulty. After arriving at Dede, our first 
stage, I found the road to Nirie lay in tho Persepolis Valley, aa 





T sliall call it for the sake of distinction, as the famed ruins pre 


situated in it, In this valley is situated the famour salt lake known. 
as the “ Doria Numuk,” and generally designated in the published 
maps as Lake Bakhtagun; why, I know not, as the inhabitants of its 
southern shore do not even revognise it by that name. Whon T 
passed by, the Inke was quite dry, but ite oéual limits were woll 
defined by a wide expanse of salino deposit. The axis of the lake, 
so ti speak, partikes of thy parallelism of the valleys and chains 
of mountains adjacent; and these, in «ll hitherto published mapa of 
Persia, incline insufficiently to the avuth. 1 observed, to the sunth 
of the hills furming the southern boundary of the Persepolis Valle, 
flint thers exisied a lofty snow-capped range running parallel with 
it ‘This Jay between the valley of Holmis and that of Fesa, but is 
notthe " Kinshnacan™ bills of the mapa, which are a distinct range 





nearer to Shiraz. ‘Tho position of Niriz escertained on this journey 
differs very considerably from that shown in even meeantly pub- 
lished maps. 


The lofty range of hills, at the foot of which the town of Nis is 
witnated, is thare locally termed the “Letras” range; Further to the 
porth the ssme chain ja called, from the yilluges and ifs southern 
alapes, the Rob-i-Deh Murd and the Koh-i-Rwaja Mali respectively. 
This range ue that rina on in a north-westerly direction past Booanat, 
Dehbid, and Injdkbost, on the Teheran road. There are extensive 
forests of wild chorry-trees on the hills of Kwoja Mah, the wood of 
whieh forma a staple article of commerce, A thorough exploration 
of this cliain of hills; from its culminating point, I'adinah, to where 
it terminates near the shores of the Porsian Onlf, would be most 
interesting geographically und geologically. Unfortunately, thes 

hills aro infested with robbots.of the Tashani tribe, both summer 
and wiuter. Several times (uring our four days’ journey in the 
Terepelis Valley their horsemen reconneitred our party, whith 
thy evidently considered too strong to be worth an attnok on the 
The Ketro Valley beyond, with its solitary village, presents a 
pleture of desolation that T have rarely seon equalled. Itrune in 
‘a tome southerly direction than the Persepoliz one, and has mo 
visible limit in that direction except the horizon, So far, indeed, 
does at extend, that the Collector of Kotm, Futh Ali Khan, re- 
peating the popular tradition, told mo it extended to the confines 
of Sind! This valley is famous. for ita herds of wild ames, oF 
‘Ghu-i-Kber. There are in the neighbourhood, it is estimated, 
Hpwards of 200) head, They may be sun browsing early in the 
morning: but, though T came across traces of them very frequently, 
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{ was not formate enough to fall i with any, A good horse, if 
ironght within a fair distances, can casily outrane them, but thoy 
t better wind, From Katro there are two roods that lead to 
Spidabed, the chief town of the next valley to tho enst, called ths 
valley of Sirjan. One path goss rid Perpa and Mekahad to the: south 
of Koh4-Tung-Chal; the other eid Bishni, Dasht, and Khairabed, 
by the route lying north of that mountain. I chose the latter. 
Bislind ds a amull village, nestled amongst some limestene-ridges, 
that form the northern boundary of the Kotro Valley, (n the road 
T-passed strata of elate and white marblo. Crossing the watershed, 
we proceeded another stage on to Dasht or Sir-i-Dasht, a hanilot 
conmsting of a cluster of wretched huts, and a solitary tower, with 
a not over-abundant supply of brickish water. The. name of the 
place means “stone” in ‘Turkish, from the fact of there being lead- 
mines here, 1 visited the works, if they can be so talled, Tho 
scams containing the ore run parallel to the general atrike of 
the hills, [tis found both in the form of an oxide and associated 
with copper, It is reduced to a metallic state by pulverization, 
washing, and heating in a blast-furnace: all of which operations are 
performed in the radest an] most primitive manner, The trefnse 
copper-oré is thrown away, sa the minors aro not acquainted with 
(he manner of rednoing it to a metallic state. There are about forty 
miners here. Tho yearly ont-turn is about 4500 mans, of which 
one-sixth is levied asa tax by the Fars Government. From Dusht 
I proceeded to Khaimbad, which is situated af the foot of the Tame 
(hal range; and by the shores of another great sult Iske. It-waa. 
the frontier village of the provities of Fars in this direction +H 
lately; but now it pays revenue to the Government of Kerman. I 
here reached the valley separating the hills, which form ‘a con- 
Hnuation of the Debhid range, from those that aro a continuation of 
the Koh Rud hills. This valley, therefore, extends from Ispahan, 
past Aberkoh-Shur Babek to Sirjan, and then onwards to the south- 
east past Baft, the Afshur, and Aktar districts, to that of Jiruft, amd 
thence to Bampoor. The hills opposite to me at Khairbad are, #9 
to speak, ihe backbeiw of the mountain-systom of Tran. 

‘T'wo stoges further brought me to Kerman, where I stayed a 
wick, This town is not well supplied with water, and there are 
many places in the Kerman Valley and pear the town that would be 
prefornble as the site for a large city. This spot, 1 suppose, wae 
principally chosen for the sake of a rock of limestone, on which are 
the ruins at present of a fort, called the Kaleh-i-dokhter, from 
which a capital view of the city iv obtained, Ast wished to mscer- 
tain the trie position of Khabis with reference to Kerman, 1 pro- 
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ceeded to that town, reaching it in three stages, [tis on the north- 
east cide of Kerman, separated from it by a mass of mountain, mostly 
limestone, but having the highest peaks of granite probably, o in 
& tiver-bed near Guk I saw nomerons boulders of that material. 
‘Ehahis is the name of a district: and town producing date and 
oranges, and ihe terminus for Enfilaha proceeding noroas the desorts 
to:mnil from Seistan, Neh, Kain, and Meshed, anid ia therefore of 
comiderahle importance; it i# about 1500 feet above the son, 


At the: gason we visited it (December 22nd) the dlimate was 


dolightfnl. The gardens are extansive and look vory-pileasing, ns 
the dark and other creen tints of the orange-treew relieve the 
monotony of the date-palms- interspersed. The supply of good 
water'is constant snd abundant. No lesa than eleven varieties of 
fruit of the Aurantincee are grown here. The Version name for this 
‘Ennd of fruit is“ murnkhubat."| The names are as follows :— 


Porvian, English, 
Tatayi. Shuddock. 
ins, Ditto, 
'Turunj, Citron. 
Nan). Litter 
aMILP Lie weet 
a we 
Limon Ah, | Sour Lime, 


Sweet oranges were procurablo at the rate of one hundred for 
one franc, I anticipated being able to proceed from Khabis direct 
to Bam aoross the desert, or, rather, along its borders, passing’ by. 
Ruahit, ‘The authoritics, however, dissuaded me from’ attempting 
this rente, on the ples of want of water and long marche As the 
huhitnal seeurity of this part of Persia had heen lately rudely dix 
turbed by o large body of Belooch robbers, I have no donbt but 
that was the real reason. -I had, therefore, to reantor the hills and 
proceed south Vy « valley pamillel to’ the direot road, and reached 
the main toute proceeding from Kerman to Bam; buat, as the 
Te pmunilss of ‘my jvaruey to Bam is ovar w road lately deseribed, 
this part of my travels calls for no farther remarks. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTICES. > 
(Printed by order of Conncil.) 5, 


i “Aeoaye heel cyber Oh Eighteen Tries, Southern Formoea. 
By Tt’. F; Hooum, of the Chinese Imperial Customs, Blum: 

Tre wild aborigines who jess ee central, eatlern, aud sotithern districts 

of. poner oF have ever ghee rp “8 certain amount of cunosity on 

pass sae lta 


their agrict ‘aml ira iafestey wi 
vragaaccagy plane ai ge los their 









fein ialive wilds aml a heebing Forvievers fice more sprees 
jute the savage.territory esatward in nw direct line from, Takow 3. 
the savagesin somo districta have now become quite : | 
visite of Europeans, and on three or four different occasions 
rties have visited the tribes whe inkahit the billy regione tn, 
Od of the South Cape. In ulmost erery case tho esrages 
at thent kindness with kimlness, aad a eee sey : 
of friendehip onl of bareelisy waa readily extended to the 
such es pone by all» alsin bores a Sen sane url 
im ea e Al ve an 0 ti a. 
pe wily eo for there con be be no donbt that contact wit eiviiza 
ually bot surely, exerciae py resulta upon these tnecphisti- 
cote many respects jutercutine, andl of , and will im time. 
tae ee persion tt md ue which i 












erp noe Sa Ol, 54 Retail see: to 
c I 
wpoint on the north-oosst for the purpose ef procuring timber, meguired for 
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vessel = to pi A mizhty vo eweeping aver ihe wreck, unfortonately 
renee anil 17 Pale wernt overboand ; but: tho 
sal i of 1 Manila iret y sig. and 16 Be-polasa, wer 
Unbiy aa el ape: were | ii 
Tatanes alo th ekg at the 18 nae Tok, Rips 
ff came intet 14 " 
erinstres coat nba 0 ith ole by aoe Pe 
their arrival, the chief emt a intervention of sore 
pentty Coionre in the ceighborrbood, with s few sansypardenlay af the- 
Mr. Pickering: a gentleman in the employ of Messrs. site ees 
st-"Tsiwan-foo, who {a well koown amomngit same of the savage 
who, by lit knowledce of the Jooul Chinese dialect, rendacad ali nee Siaighs 7 
ance to Gewra) Le Gendre in his efforts to tring abot and | a contention 
in 1887, Mr. Pickering, on receipt of the tutolligence, in re 


with another gentleman and thy writer, for the South Cape, without knowi vig 
1 r 4 ot 


all tho dotuils of fe diazater, but with fhe intention of rendering 

where it might be requirel, and with the Lepe that tha castaways, whoerre 
psi lSratd be, wins: Tok-e-Tok was detaining, should accompany ua ol 
On-tlie atk ot Novem berwe sailed from Takow in an meet fixhing-bost, ani, 
alee the sestera’ shite of the tala tn anther ty direaionta 


He 


cam next to Hong-kang, a AL stogpting village inhabited tb 
Chineve, whio Live | fishing anid be tradinig will lg g lali-cuaton 
they aeem to beon friendly terms Fi 


irewoud, | 
leads of which come down’ (rom the interior on esria drawn by iniftalori, 
appears to be the principal article of export, Deer-hors and sinews are: also: 


“hear vera er vee og th lao th we coutinued 
sotherly course an fost, and procorde ener pnene t 
see i mountains which here slktria thi sea, thronigh : 


‘brehwesl, anil apparently CUD OS On sither Sich aa of 11H, when 


(dn ita gramlest and meat aublime attitude, reigned wipremée: on our right lav 


the upen sea, hin wy Sad lcech ges oe ate bine aes conor left Tose 















tho-smnaaive” ‘bills | mniite with primeval loresia, anid oor 

path: lay "a cn Jls which is eatd to afford cuver for wiid sina 
of various k oh ag bari hent in this neighbourhood, anil 

Somaioually lla ta wall here a eee tap ppen, for 

baat bo 7 a0 TLneAmines goon tp ! 

expected, by at tanie Gin einnn the Hlckhan¢aeansere 

y occurring oft dragon Resi vapabridiendeagy abi 

: ae i nef pasa oe oss 

pe tnuat be taken, and these 1 = Sat en mir ta 





wan, sborialines of the mato C aang 0 aes and: in 
rem lk rety foreign ane reontneeandic Crivaifere-£ wull as all kinds of 
a ape haps Re peony ets Pony bs anentenee baa 
ol silver flagres work, mar pine for gale; It toay be bare 
that Loong-Kiao Ray affords a cxpital } anchorage for veasela in 1) 
momen, A few fi ean pout Lies Sta er Tes i 
erp sitisted on the chores of Loong-kiaa Day, moet acntherly 
ol all the villages inhabited by Chinese. Hare, am indeed at all the other 

we visital, we were received with the most marked nee orl 

kindness. Our host happened to he an old frond of pen eingrile nar are 
chief, and next morning he doputed his act to met aa our escort to the savage 
tormntory, Pia scrmery sing ee eat ais 
ie the exitreme : a prea eoetale of this grail eounoaye but it is: 
satan with: merbeoire qplonte in will Inxuriance; nis 
jue, harnbon, sll ‘add their Leg Pacer sOnTHE 
er ee accel usm “palin reate ite tender alm, Wi 
tot of leaves at tho | iar the neil of tha satire rte which. 
rghit We no "fo ches of le L, sweet potatoes, doc. > bat the. 
nearer we got to the savage the wilder became the scenery, and 
the less frequent! y did we mmect with ccltivacion ‘of any kind. The huznlets 
thomeelves are pe tre eualis embowercd in fal «long slataly ham boos ¢elmstering 
rad he dweling a the hmy  e and tolerably-weall pro 
vided The: most profuse in their be toi AR afar 
net only inv Sa’ atk cecn,, tae dred. wae slmest invariably 
olfercd bo ts. it was intefesting to oberve the gradual diay : the 
tr Chinces type of countenance the farther we pe 1 intothe ‘hills; 
the greatest dif was noticeablo im th» women, of wham the last trar 
Chinese type wat oheerved at Hia-lim As far we | rae TULInETS 

both men-and women seemed to be all the better admixture of ey me 
fis : ! to be all the moro honest, brave and genircey; a 
women more beat ful, natural, and dignified. 

‘Towards ovening we came in view of the Pacific’ Ocean, and the valley in 
betas Spuutesitg resides waa alsn pointed ont tons, Here ihe real savage 
apie Raven -eormence, Cultivation is no longer visible; vast prairies 

with thick, eaving gray but stitch civilized hand alicht: rand 

lo teem with neelal vegetation, ttapelbis feed water bakers P02 

ovighhoarins lofty peaks are thickly np to their very stimmits, with 

reversbie foresta, whem the wild iver, as well ad guinea of a more formidable 
ana am said ta abound, | meal 

bo cotzres of cur Journey through | eee bee one of those strange 

bo tran uncommon im Formess, = bright flame jutting out 

of tlie liard-baked earth. It wae shown tone as a voleano; but it-wes quite 

7s poe troars ein caaing underoath proton 

Yapour lasuin o potroletm spring existing . frec 


ates wiv phat sonact at Tok-<-Tok's residence: ® 


lle 


























long one-storied 
fniilidine, the central portion of which ia scme fow feet higher tham the test of 
the house the wall are bua saudcvcks ube fry aze band aod de 
pie honae is vided into : | : 








onal is Yecr and artistieally Gnished with dried emay ond stripe of 
roof ia = res bel year Hussar se et 

i cep wher mg We RE Ne Dg : 
shar ier 






Pree na for cur eee donbt = sae Tpon. on 


of s so 

a peepee srl he Cie be we a at op ol (feta She 
the killing point. Wi Leese syria to leave, when two of three Kos-lats 

svthe tribe which = tha Rover 


reuliness, pred Sas cul soothe and under by a woman, bly 
no hee oe gah adhe ser per we 
Ge sata sa vo et fae stage we eens en bes Mut, from 

we left the stages, we. met with. sothing bot unifiem 


and piatrinrchal heapitali See a oat ae 
Kini with preg eres gis 


Owour mtom to Tok-Tol’s hose, we found that dioner-bad, been prepared 
Gor mar eee aro principal dishes, and 2 very 
Bpod of summbon, diati aweel. to, wens nerved out fo 71} 
st =o nea pg pent aaa BE oe Trot Bee TEE 
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the mat volce, in. amine the 
oo containing some rack reliyqeatat 


election ceatons fers abd cro me tgs, led to an peat 
‘of the , and are to os os quiet anil tiactalild nd Uitte ChB 





os do nat seatysonsels cue mostra 
if a creatore enti oper, -Ha hos hil 
Dtka teske earl bir omat ae tha aire not at all 
SS athaat aaicid gst the Hakkar, with whom he prince nial os Is eta In contact, 
whilst the latter may in a great tiieasute be attributed to 
ciremmatinees 


: Whieh emtround hit, 

Likes toot eee kanes ple, the savaged Took npon life cheba 
amd taka tt aa lizh en de ther dinners, Dytwe might to remem- 
ber what Professor ; hoa somewhere said, that “in the erly azes of the 
we he rat pe of ras. wus, at fo Love his hou, bt tet hn 
cp ected pcan Petar Say ogi a hyopes cby total 





than de the tribes further north, al regen coe een 
the onstoma of their conquerors as ts wear the: Ped 
leads. ‘The most remarkable pooul about their a icv ip the large 
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Ciuevion Bette, aro with «lites formed fret caleined shells, and (Le 
ts then ncaly folded in the leaf, nnd placed in the xoouth. ‘The 
effects of this maati refi Sr em ag 


juveatigatod Europeans, comot with: orncy be provow 
SS ee wd ten emalicabis amount of fn bs diy it, 
wh (ag many millon ten lp gpatorman gure naa or FS 
it almost constantly, from their crudle to the grave, No: other narcotic, 
evevpt perhaps tubacod, is so extensively. need, It ia. dificult to discover, 
re the chewars (hensel ves, what the particular pleasmrs obtained! 
really is. They say, generally, that the process. jwomotes flow of saliva, and 
Somgua the propensity to perspire freely; route poses agTeeable oditr 
‘ea t he mm am! cools the mouth. 





Scars sae Iti yesite thatthe exhllaaling ab ngresbl 

Sasa er aap ate tion of the Lime and ealira open the 
ingredients of both nut and leal, 

On the manning alter our arrival, we had an, interview with Tok-~-Tok 

he tain ot : leit, "This Chinf, a mpictee i plorsaisy 

"poluat ian of aixty\or : bry acy beers, 

sud reecivel us very 


any commmony ; and,’ be the peopeediiers had ‘been lacty opened, 40 abl 
pica arent ico fe in ey rena 










ont, and Tuttering al) the time oa eort of chant or monokeu hebben 
fnexntation—to.wanl off evil infuancea from our conclave. We ere speciily 
informed that the shipwrecked f were at liberty to dupart, the Chet 


‘enly claiming an amount of dollars to cover the expenses, be said, that 
bed bor necessarily inenrred during their detention; as aa we did not 
eomsiiler dhs sein acochient utider the circumstances, we took upon ourselves 
the ysl cuntatitevine it te Begala vliman eae ‘ia ecnbiacntig 


treat tho castaways with forbvaranoo, aud res them to liberty when the 
should arrive with wy, Business over, we 


whoop wae Taised, fod priay muvee, with ide. Bow nik 
tn tine ti the destruction ‘of the animals which were-to’ fen: 
attraction. of our lanquet. dae Saye ceistiteg Sthiey ot raneset age Lt 
by them a supply : pent ha the entire riba, anid the cuttin 
“at tng i Sibi forth npn te See artic eye. The 
foant mt Lowt, eermamsadl rel Ta arora aie 
while Tok-—Tok and his suborlinstes syuatted in two ro pataliet panes Ba te 
por. The spoils restating from former raidy must have been: careful 
rataickedl, for shee ances en forks were produced on cur behalf, 
lis: ut, the tered animals were reserved for wi; in fect, « 
that « could or y be thade was exertised to render ws 5 | 
ras fg perth geesaeaaint i sergibadecer 0 
re nocumpanied hy the Manila man, we started on ont return 
"Many of ctr kind entertainers escorted us some distance alien the 
wild valedictory abont, which fouml many an acho serene 
sae ly wa tie emge We recived, on our Sapte fa 


itory — 
Sot fig simi ange bets in hss bewptea's bo ft emt Rea ie= 
-pehWwans W when, owing to owe wo 
“brought lock to Ti ov, that sone subjects were lewporarily detained 
gineng the sarages, local anthorities despmiched messengers with: the 
fands te Tok-e-Tek, the people were at uuoe handed over, anil mulise- 
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donee hep thasttal frm. whence, it in to. be hoped, they 
Si bn ta 


i a3 ince piregetin north-east meonanom—i, «, from 
Mberialgbes to ‘May—t climate of Sonth Formana is solubrigus, the 
tamperaturs being similar to that of Ltaly nd the soath of Franee, 

ukow is. 00 @ natow stip of between a large lagoon amd the een; 
fully sheltered from tho north and eet -@ high hill, situate at the northern 
part of the arrow entrance to the harbour, elled Apes Hill, on Snes — 
the large number of lures apes inbabiting ite: ailes, 

This eal tor enjoys Ay oe farce a the south-west bir psea om 
altho hil Seen a thennometer seldom, BVET, 
exceads 907 or 62? Fahrenbait: ' 





y, in ner time exotingty salty and unteeltiry. 
“ET should here mention, that Vreenis can visit Tokow at ay see 
diiring the wear, Anping, the port of Talwan-foo, being enly an, open end, 
ia closed, daring the south-west monaon, to native amd foreign craft. 


2. Geographical Positiona in the Falley of ity tesa Ry 1. Hest 
“Tocmm i, Senior Momber and Acting President of nif Peruvian 
Hydregraphie Comunission of the Amazon. 

(Commanicated by W, Cuaxpies, Esy, Gold Medalllat naa) 
Doraxces -—PFrom the mooth of the Ucayali River to Sarmyacn, 265 milion 
From: Sarayacn tithe mouth of the Pactites River, 300 iniles. From the 
month of the Paghitesn Miver fo the confluence of tho rivers Tambo and 
Uratamie with the Miver Vea 107 wiles, ‘Total from the tuguth of ie 
Ucayali to ite confluence with ' ‘ambe and Urahamin, 772 miles, 

Fouts (On the Amman) Lat. 2° 44° 15" «, Leng, 75" 07 4° ww, of 
Cremnich —Obeervers Poruvien. Hydtegmphic Commission of the Amagon, 


(on the pia Lat. i? 8a" 00". s.—Obeervers: Pernvinn 
lyon presi t altel of the Amaron, LEGS, 

cute (on. the Amaxoy), Lat 4" a) 30° a: Long. Ta? O70" ww. of 
Semcantt —Tbeervere: Periyias Hydimgriphio Commindun of the Ameo; 


1865, 
Month of the Tonyili River. Lit. 4° 06 00% as Tones, 757 03" 00 We, of 
wineries —eerren : Peravian Hydirogmphie Commission of the Amnon, 


. Muth of the Cuyayail River, Lat. 4° 5030" « ¢ Long. Ta” 87 OO" w. of 
Greenwich.—Oheervers: Petuvian [ydrogragiric Contufssion of the Anmzon, 


Cipriava para {on the Denyaill), Bab SDE OO sag Se 
FOL, XVi.. 





He 





w. of Greenwich—Obserrerst Peruvian Hydrographic Commission of the 
Amagon, LHfk, <= = 
Punga Tipiea‘fon the Teayuli). Lat. 6° 25 OO" 85 Lone. Ta" 48" a0" 
Wicok Gren wick —-Oleervers ; Poravian Hydrographie sion. of the 
Amazon, IBINB, 
arsine (oe the Uenyall). Lat. 5° 36 00" 5.3 Lone 737 al! 00" w. of 
Greenwich —(thservers : | Pornvian Hydrograpince Commission of the Amazon, 


1863. 
Ploya Pancha (on the Weayali). Lat. 5° 45' 00" ae Long. 7T3°.66" 00" 
w, uf Greenwich —Observers : Pernvian Hyilrocraphic Commission uf the 


Amaron, [5 
irs Jiand (its the enya), Tat, 8° 81°00" a,j Lone. 78° 58! Og w 
i yh ich, — Observers: Peruvian Hydrographic Commision of the 
hag ht Pucaure: Lat. LS Po 7 OS 15" w, of Greenwich, 
e: Peruvian Hy 


—Chaervers : reborn itt on of the Aimagon, 186A. 
Puerto de Soreyace (on the Cassa) Lat. a 43 958. : Long. 74737 1" 
eu of tera abt tT Peruvian Hydrographic Commission uf tha 











woof Greenwich, 
Amazon, [EHH 

Puerte da Roalege (ot the Tea: Lat T7402" es Loe sa eter 
rf Pdi ie ors: Pornvian Hydrographic Commission of ‘the 


aaa {ou the Voayal. Lat. 8° 03 39" a; ct eng Dar Hey ea: of 
Green wick.— Observer: : Peruvian Hyidrogmplie Commiaiiim of the Amenot, 


Like bjs (Cin the Toayall). Lat. 8°20" 00" a): Lome F347! 20" tes of 
Greenwich hi—bservers: Poravian Hydrographic Commision of thd Amazon, 


Mouth of the Hiver Pachites, Lat, 8° 47° Of s.; Lone, 74? 07 40° wool 
pcr rienry aerve: Dentvias Hydrographic Commission of the . 


: a ittahi tanh, Plays (ot the Ucayali, sit elt rei! fin led 
WF. of Firmen wich—baury baurvern: Peruvian Hydrographic Commission of the 


lita Jonipavichea m the U 1}e, Lat. ad On a; 7 ey 87’ Do 
ses nl Sag ja Hyirogmphio Commission of the 


Pusrts de Cautkiboaja ea the Vesyall). Lat 7°04 00" az Long. 74°18" 00" 
noha: Fee aavian Hydrgraphio Conmnisgion the 


w. of Orecn 


Peruvian Hydinemplie Comnmieion of the 


er are ee Le 
perce Caen ew east eee 
rm ter  Paravhhn fiydrogmpbic Goalies of the aman 
ont the River Perea SAA at 00 x opted fit 


rite iv rete caked by a erovion Erplortiay Stermer 
Rayo,” on the D4 of October, LB6s, Lat, 10°45" OU"; Long. 78° OT 1b" 


Sia tn Lats $F 405A" a: Long. 737-304 35" w. of 
a (on air EE r . 
Grrenwie! fel. — heer vers : un \ Pet 5 


w. of bine et os Wheervers: Peruvian Hiydrograpting CTT Ha 


pal om the Rive Tramba reached byt Peruvian Foplorving Steamer 
“Nw Shred aeh lana Lat. 10? 34° Oya; Long. Ts? 07-25" 
w. of, Greenwich: —Ubeervers: Peruvian. Hydrographic it of ihe 


a Polat on th River Cruden euch hy the Persie Exploring forty Stor 
of Odteder, 180s Lat. 10" 42° O07 rey Long, 10° te 
vers: Peronan Hydrographic Commission of tha: 


Mouth orairt aesiee Timbs, Tat, 10° 41° 00" «.¢ Lone TP OH Gwe. ot 
irae wich heervire ¢ Pernvian Bydrmgriphic Cotnmission of tue Armagotly 
170. 


Mowth of the River Apurimae, Lit. 10° 58" 007 #,; Lang, 737 26".30" 
Ww. af Sareea ta nat Peruvian Hyiregraphic Commission of the 


Anmazn, 1 
quitos (cx the Amazon) Average h abt af Barometer, 731 millimetres: 
Thermometer euler Werchenat height, 2 Flovation whave level of sea, 107 
nieires. ee urtheman, Envinecr Of the Depertmens of 
yyhcartate wets (on the Fualleca  Tiat. §°-59' 19" 6. | 5 ee soll Ww. 
of Greenwich, Uheerver: Arthur Wertharssi, Enpineer of tb it. of 


Peru, 1671. 

Hlatca-Fuevte (on the. Cachi-ynon). Lat, 5° 00 OO” &; Long. 76727 20" 
of Greenwich, Poromewr average, 742°2 millimetres; clevation above 
lve of =a, 204-0 metres. —Obsorvor : Arthor Wertheman, Engineer of tho 

rent of Amazonas, 1ST. 
wth of the River’ Paranapura. Lat. 3° 34° 0" s.; hoe Te Ol Or 
w. of Greenwich.—Oleerver; Arthur Werthuman, Engineer of the Department 
of Ammszoms, Porn, 1671. 
Hectenda Limon (on the Parsnapure), Lat’ 51! 20"4,; Long. 70° OF Ob" 
¥. of Greeowich.—Ubeerver : Arthur Wertheman, Engineer af ihe Diepuri- 


sent of Aqnazomas, Peru, 1871. 
Posh de Munihi (on tha Parsnmpzin) Lat, O° 5e 0" pate 
rethnman, Engineer of 

















72 07 3 w, of Greenwith.—Oheerver : Arthur W 
thai Department of Amazonas, Pern, 1871, 
Miu Sarndero Piya (on ‘the Paranapura). Lat, 5° §1' 38" 8. 3 Tanig, 
Te LY 49° w, of Greenwiel.—Obeerver: Arthur Wertheman, Engire 
the Department of Amagonas, Peru, 1871. | 
P. de Tona-Tacn Seapets the Paranaputs) Eat, o° 40°37" a; Tone. 
Te? LW 49° w. of Green rvhion : Arthur Werthiroan, Hayficer of tha 


i of Anmzonas, —y 

Playas de Cuentioa. (on the Poranapura}), Tan &° 4° 00° 8.3 Bong. 
The 14! 46" we, of Grennwich —Obeerver > Art wr Wertheman, Engineer af the 
oo of Acmaxonas, Pyru, 1871. 

Siasdkiee erie tea diaasetnatad on the Paranapurs,. Lat. #4517" as 
Long. TO? 14 36" w. of Gerenwich.—Ulverver:: Arthur Wertheman, Engineer 
of the se tmeernest riya oat, Perm, LST1. 

mo del. (fod on thie Leeda: Lat. 6° gt ei 
Kong. 76° 19" 53" uf Gree Olea Arthur Wertlenwan | . 








Com live uf vranapera Ta Lo 42 40" « | Loo 
Te” 2" 40° Ww. i inn Arthur SWerdhunta, Finginenr of 
artinent of aa, Pern, 187 
mth of the Kaina-Ravki at tis function with tHe Hollings, Lat 
ii ey QO" a. Long. Th? 60° 40° w. of Greenwigh—Obeerver: Arthur Werthe- 
man, Enginver of of the Departinent of Amazonad, Peru, liv. 


i 
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Hui 
Gretel sOterrrees mae i 
of Ammonnas, Pern, 187 

Pongo Foamany Twat. Lat. 6? 30! 47" 5. ; Long. 75" 52 25" w, af Gere, 
wich.—Cbeerver: Arthur ‘Wertheman, Engineer of tho Thipurteumnt of 
Amazonas, Peru, 1571. 

Primera Chacra depues los vet ae Lat. 6° $3' 46" 6. ; Long, To* 62 25° 
w. of Green wich. —Olaerver: Arthur Wertheman, Engineer of the Department 
of Amazons, Poru, 1371 

Charente (pian) Lat. 6° 35’ O09" «3 Long. Ti 06' 47" w. of Greenwich. 
Speed Arthur Werthenan, Engineer of the Durertment of Amazonas, 


Pern, 1e71 

Davapets (plaza) Lat. 6" 2¥ ae ‘Long. 767 20 15" w. of Greenwich, 
See pay is > Arthur Wertheman, Engineer of the Department of Aummsconns, 

ti, - 

Larus {plara). Lat, 6 24° 40" «+ Long, 78° 31’ 00° w, of Greenwich.— 
Oteerrer: Artlur Wertheman, Enginevr of the Department of Amazonas, 


Peru, 171. 
Tahulowos (yp! ines). Lat, 6 2 40" &.; es pte 00" w, of Greenwich, 
—(jheorvor : Werthuman, Engineer of the Departeient of Amazons, 


Pern, 1e7L 
Moyohrr Lat: 6-08 10" ae Long: 16°84" 20" we al Greenwich, 
Barometric average helvht, €86-4 millimetres. Thermametric avenge Peas 5 
(contig), 20", Elevation above level of ses, 847:2- metres —Observer 
Arthur Wertheman, Engineer of the Department of Ammronss, Por, (871. 
sacra pre ewe Tat, LF 12" 2; a7? 48° O85" w. af, Groonwick. 
Barometer, +i millimetres. Thermometer (centicrae, Lit,  Eliewation ifthe 
lina above the level al (ben ar yprctar re Si Arthur Worthenan, 
raf the. ment of A a, Pern, [87h 
uh, Lat. fi as’ aa" a: Long. 77281" (" w.ol Greenwich. Barmmeler, 


» mecte ailtea em sn Plc el ra gp Be a 
Wertheuman, Exgmeer of the. Department 









682 millimetres. Thecovonetor (ombigreda} 14° 143%, Elevation above levelut i. 


ora tng linge pS 


ertheman, Foginesr of the Department of 
Amazonaa, Peru, 1 


Pururcer. Toa ae ey 52" 3.3 Lone. . Reramneter, 6606 millimetre. 


‘Wlevation above lovui of sea, 1943 metret,—Otserver: Arthur Werthenan, 
Engine of the Department af mia) Eat 2 1871. 

wit fesarah i the dapat magere 5? 36 22" 9.+ Long. TAT 27°65" 

¥. of Goenwioh, Barometer, 724 mi ie ameter (eentiztmie), 23°. 





Ervastou above jevel of sea, Mieyinr mined bueints Arthur W 

‘ogiiner of the Deyvatmetit of Amammes, Pern, 1871. 

Plage Geage SAcrge (oi the Arcs), Lat, 5° 10). 58"-s. 7 Lang, 1820" 60" 

©. al Groenwich. Hip anerjur hae millimetres. runes a 
heervar: , V 








Se Wen, terL. 


formgeningt cee cava shsoat tims hi cxnpelert 
ensutal obaerver, who wera — Prune we hid sn 


Iyoiter, Pera, Pebrimry 15, 1872. 
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THE ROYAL GEOGRAPINCAL SOCIETY. 


[Isstam Serreunke 23en, 1872.) 


SESSION 1871-72. o 
Twelfth’ Meeting (Axxiveesany), 1 pot, May 27th, 1872. 


Mijor-Gexmiat, Sat HENRY ©. RAWLINSOS, cx, Pamaorr, 
in the Chair, * 


Evecrioxs—Oharles Burt, Esq. ; rod Crarnithar, Es). ; Et, 
Ouet, Foy. Andrew Grog, Eoy.; Liew. T. H. Lereom, nox: Sie Ty 
Galbraith Logon, ecw, u.n.; John Pickering, Keg. William Nichelar 
Thomas, Boyz. ts.; Nathan Wetherell, Exj. ; J. Valentin, Bag. 

The Bye-laws relating to the Anniversary Meetings having been 
read, Sar Dovaty M'Leoo and Captain W. J. Eastwine, max, were 
appointed Serutineers of the Ballot. 

After which, the Secretary, Mr. (7. I. Mangas, read thy Hepart 
of the Council for tho past year, and the Special Report on the 
Society's new House, No, 1, Savile How, dmwn up by Mr, James 
Pernovssox, Chairman of the House and Fitting Committee. 

On the motion of Professor Texxaxr, seconded by the Rev, 2. d. 
Gocin, tho Reports were received and adopted. 

The Parsmesxt thon proceeded to deliver tho Medala for the 
enconragement Of Geographical Belence and Discovers, The 
Fousxpens Meat to Colonel Hexay Yous, on, for the eminent ser- 
vices he rendered to Geography in the publication of his three ereat 
works —‘A Mission to the Court of Ava,’ ‘Cathay, and the War 
Thither,’ and‘ Marco Polo,’ ‘The Medal was received by Sir William 
Baker on behalf of Colonel Yule. The Parnos's Mena: to Roeent 
Benxmtey Suaw, for his Journey in Eastern Turkistan, and fir his 
extensive peries of Astronomical and Hypecmetrical Observations, 
which have enabled us to fix the longitule of Yarkand, and hare 

Fi. -E¥!. U 
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given us, for the first time, the basis of a new delineation of the 
conntries between Leh and Kashgar, Thea Medal was received by 
Mr. Shaw in porson, with an address. ) 

The Parsivent next presented « Gold Watch to Oommandar G, C. 
Moerens, nox, “for his adventurous journsy im Patagonia through 
660 miles of latitnde, of which 780 were previously mknown to 
Europeans ;" which was received and acknowledged by Air J. C. 
Musters In the abeence: of hia brother, Commander Musters. A 
mum of 25f., awarded to Herr Karl Mauch, “im acknowledgment of 
the zeal and ability with which he devoted himself, for a sericy 
of years, to the Exploration of South-Eastern Africa,” waa then pre- 
sented: Baron von Schmidthals,German Secretary of Legation, 
receiving it on behalf of Karl Mauch. 

Previous to delivering the Medals awarded by tho Public Schools 
Prizes Commities to the successful competitors im Physical and 
Political Geography, the Panumxwr called upon Mr, Francis Galton 
to yead ‘to the Meeting the results of the Examinations for 1872. 

Mr. Garros (Chairman of the Public Schools Prizes Committes), 
after m tiibonin a, that the names of the muocessful candidates hal 
Ween announced from the (hair at the previous Mesting, gave w 
short'résumé of the work of the Committeo, and said that the Comneil 
of the Society had decided, on tho present conasion, to awand and 
send a handsome Atlus to each boy, including the Medallists who 
had beon honcrrably mentioned. 

The Examiners, 1. W. Bates, Eeq., and T. W. Hinchliif, Eaq., 
next introduced the Medallists to the President, who then pre- 
sented the Gold Medal for Physical Geography, to 8. 1. Spring Bidu 
(Eton); Gie Gold Medal for Political Geography, to W. G. Colling~ 
wood (Liverpool); the Bronze Modal, for Physical Geography, to A. 
‘S.Butler (Liverpool); and the Brotuze Medal for Political Geography, 
to W. C. Graham (Eton), which were received by to Medallints in 





“Tho Hon. G. 0, Bnoniiox addressed tho Meeting on behalf of the 
Public Schools 

After the presentation of ihe Medals and Prives, the President 
procesiied to read thé Annual Addrend on the program of Geography, 

A vote of thanks to the Passmesr fur his Address was them pro- 
posed by Sir Rormenroen Arcock, seounded by Mr. Cuances Wuire, 
aril carried onunimoualy, 

Ai the ‘hour appointed by the Society's reenlationa tho Ballet 
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have been elested asx officers of the Society for tho onning year, 
the mmes in italics being those newly appointed :—Prendent = 
Major-General Sir Tenry ©. Rawlinson, me.n,; pow, ves View 
Presidemte: The Earl of Derby; Sir H. Bartle Frere, xn, 1c, 
thiele; Francia (alten, Eeq., oa, hes; Rear-Admiral G. TE 
Richards, #5. Trustew: Lord Houghton, vc... prs: Sir Walter 
(. Trevelyan, Bart, Secretaries: Clements ER. Markham, Esq. ces 
r4.4.; RB. H. Major, Eeq., ras Foreign Seerefary : Join Ball, Ex. 
ras, Comeillors: Sir Rutherford Alcock, xc.n.; Admiral Sir George 
Back, no1., 7.2.3; Hon, Georga C. Brodrick: Sir Thomas Fowell 
Buxton, Bart.; Hear-Admiral R. Collinson, e:2-; Right Hon. Sir 
Thowas F. Fremantle, Bort.; 3 Hecke Gibbs, Esg.; Liout.-Col. 
James A. Goank, Ch, ca,; Vier-Admiral Sir W. H. Hall, x1, 
ELS, Met; Renneth RB. Murchison, Esq.; John Murry, Beg. : 
Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart, D.0.L.; Vico Admiral EL Onménney, 
c%, Fns.; Captain Sherard Osborn, nus., cr, rca: John Hao, 
Feq, 1.0,, 00; Arthur J; EL Hussell, Esq., wri: 5. W. Silver, 
Eag. >: Warington Smyth, Eeq., F1us:; B. ©. Stephenson, Esq; 
Major-General Richard Strachey, we, a1, raua,; Captain © W. 
Wile, 2.x; Treaurer > Reginald T. Cocks, Ksq. 





PRESENTATION 


OF THE 


ROYAL AND OTHER AWARDS, 


(At the Anniversary Meeting, May 27th, 1872.) 


ROYAL MEDALS. 


‘ae Fousnee’s Mepat for the year was awanled by the Council 
of the Society to Colonel H. Yule, os,, for the eminent services 
esndered by him to Geography in the publication of his three great 
ail 1. “Narrative of a Mission to the Court of Ava in 1855": 
2. *Qathay ond the Way Thither, 1565; 3. New Edition of 
*Mareo Polo,’ 1871; anil in the numerous articles contributed by 
him fo the Geographical and other learned Journals of the Motro- 
polis. ‘The Parnox's Mena was awarded to Robert B. Shaw, for his 
Journeys in Kastern Turkistan, and for his extensive series of astro- 
nomical and hypeometrical observations, which have cnabled na to 
fix the longitude of Yarkand, and have given ue for the first time the 
basis ofa new delineation of the countries between Leh and Kashgar. 





On presenting the Mounder'’s Medal to Major-General Sir William 
Baker, on behalf of Colona) Yule, the Passmexr spoke aa follows :-— 

“T-have to discharge a duty on the present occasion which is 
doubly agreeable to me. T have, in the first place, to present 
the Founder's Medal of the Royal Geographical Soclety te an 
ificer who has been long engaged in kindred studios with mywelf, 
nnd in whose snocess, therefore, I take the warmest porsonal 
interest; and, in, the next place, in the tmavoidable absenoe of - 
that officer from. England, I have to entrust the Medal to you, Sir, 
une of my official colleagues, with whom 1 am in daily relation, 
nnd for whose judgment, eharacter, and attainments, I entertain 
the very bighost respect. - 
“Tnoed not recall ty you, Str, the early career of Colonel Yule im 
India, Acting, as he did, for ao a tits nnder your orders in the 
Pablic Works Depariment af the Government, you mnat have had 
abundant opportunities of observing his many high qnalities as 
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servant of tho Stato, and the many estimalile traita of bis private 
character. To high professional attainments he must always have 
aided a natural diligence of habit, combining with jt that earnest 
and consctentious attention to his duties, which is the distinguishing 
characteristic of an Indian oficial; and, if we may judge from the 
muy papers which he comtritnited during his early service in India 
to scientific journals, he must, furthor, have possessed from the first 
a fine literary taste, and a happy facility of composition, 

” After performing good service to the Government, both in the 
Riagia Hills, and in charge of the Western Jomua and Ganges Canals, 
he was eelocted, while discharging the responsible dutica of an Under 
Secretary to Governinent, to accompany, as Seerctary and Historio- 
erapher, the mission tnder Major (now Sir Arthur) Phayre, which 
was went by Lond Dalhousie to the Court of Ava in the year 1855. 
On returning from this expedition he compiled and published, amid 
the horrors of the Indian mutiny, to which lie tonchingly allndes 
in the preface, 'A Nutritive of the Mission; bringing out the work 
with that completeness of detail in regard to notes and appendices. 
and thit luxury of illustration and typography, of which he well 
understood the valne, and which have, in fact, so enhanced the 
eterllug merit of his publications, as to cause them always to tank 
mimeng the choicest as well as the soutidest literature of the day. A 
very unportant chapter of this work, ‘On the Map of Barmah, and 
the Descriptive Geography of the Province,” was transferred, with 
acti slicht alterstions, to our dwn ‘Journal,’ and at ones placed 
Colonel Yule in the front-rank of Asiatic geographers. 

« Colonel Yule having succeeded you, Sir, in 1858, as Secretary to 
Guvernment in the Public Works Department, mturmned after & two 
yeary forther service, to England, and thon retired from the army. 
Being now able to command more spate time than during his career 
in India, where, as he exys, the loienre honre of an official are‘such 
a hemay redeem from ineals anil eliep, botween § p.m. and 10 a.m, 
Colonel Yule undertook several important works, demanding the 
severest application and the soundest critical judgment; and it is 
upon thees workw that his preent high repntation depends, After 
breaking ground with Friar Jordan in 1863, he presented the Hak- 
luyt Gociety with his two teeming volumes entitled ' ‘Cathay and. 
the Way ‘Thither, ‘The text of this work was sufficientiy curioms, 
being a collection of all the extant minor mediaeval travels through 
Central Asia, whether performed by Orientals or Euyopeana; but 
ita. great merit lay in a Preliminary Esany, extending to 260 
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course of China and the Western Natiows 
previons tetiip 2 af the Sea-route: by the Cape; and on 
the: wealth: of annotation with which the two volumes were 
fliranghout enriched. ‘The singular combination of eurious re- 
search, careful criticiem, and extensive reading, whioh 'Oathay’ 
exlitnted, had certainly never been equalled in any of the previous 
publications of the Hakluyt Society, and rarely, porhupe, in the 
whole range of English authorship: ut it wae not till some years 
later that Colonel Yule put forth his full powers, in his cxbaustive 
anil masterly edition of ‘Mares Polo,’ a work, the publication of 
which was said at the lime; by one of the first critical journals of the 
day, to form an epoch in Geographical Literature, It is mainly for 
this noble work, which, beantifully printed and superbly illustrated 
‘ga it ia, will ever remain an imperishable monument of recondite 
learning, the moet cultivated taste, and a sound practical knowledge 
of geography, that the Council of oor Society has this year awanied 
its Founder's Medal to Colonel Henry Yule, Already, Sir,. the 
distinguished corps in which your earlier career was passed—the 
Bengal Engineors—has carried off on two occasions the Gieograe 
phiral bine-ribbon of the year, It has now achieved a thind 
triumph, I congratulate the Medallists, among whom I have the 
honour to monk myzelf, on being permitied to inecribe the ramo of 
Colonel Yule wpon our list; amd I more especially congratulate thu 
Bengal Enginiéers on another Medalist being thes added to that 
¢loriois brotherhood of professional and literary eminence, whiok 
jpoludes the names of Montgomerie, the Stracheys, the Comming- 
Hames, George Chesney and Andrew Waugh; and among which aro 
alse to be found the atill more hononred names of Sir Henry Durawl, 
Sir William Baker, and Lord Napier of Magdala, I trust, Sis, that in 

yarding this Medal to Colonel Yule, whose unavoidable absence 
Diy deplore, you will express to him tho high admiration which the 
‘Qonnoil feel for hia zealous and sucosssfnl labours in the ayuse of 


meraphy, und the satisfaction we experience in boing thus enabled 
to reward then." 











Sir Wittiam Bases replied in the fullowing words \—* Sit,—Om 
tehalf of my friend Colonel Yule, whose unavoidable aheence we al! 
deplore, I beg to offer hearty thanks to the Koval (iecgraphical 
Boolaty for the high honour this day confirred npon him, and 16 
you, Sir, for the eloquent culbgiom in which you have #0 well sat 
fotth his claims to that honour. To myself, porsonally, it is a 
source af gratification that 1am the appointed ‘vehicle’ by which 


this enviable : diatinotion witl roach the hands-of one of my sacsliont 
and most valued frimis, On his account, however, I cannot but regret 
that be: hase mot heard with his own ears the discriminating praises, 
which you have so well bestowed opon the results of hia labours in 
the fields of litersture and science, und that he has not seen with his 
own eyes the assent and approval of those praises, retlected from the 
countenances of your distinguished colleagues. For your cake, too, I 
am sorry that Colonel Yule is mot here to answer for himeelf; for 
Tam quite sure that the words, warm from the heart, which he 
would have utterad on such on oomasion as this, would have been 
well: worth listening to. And-now, Sir, [would adda fow words 
onmyown account. I thank you sincerely for the kind but too flat- 
tering terms in which you have referred to myself, and still more 
for the compliment, not undoserved, which you have paid to my 
dear old corps, the Bengal Engineers,” 


Next addressing the Meeting, the Pacomext thus spoke :— 


‘The Patron's Medal for this year has heen awarded to Mr. B. RB. 
Shaw, for the services he lias rendered to the canes of Gecgraphy in 
explaring Eastern Turkistan, and: above ull for his very valuable 
astronomical. obxervations, which have not only enabled us to fix 
the longitude of Yarkand, tut have afforded a general basis fora map 
of Kashgaria Mr, Show, trivelling at the samo time as, though 
quite independently of, Mr. Hayward, actually renched the cities of 
Yathand and Kashgar in 1669, some weeks before that gentleman, 
and if our awards bnd been regulated by mere priority of ariva 

he wonld thos have borne away the prise from his follgwstravellck 
avhun the question was firat considered: but Mr. Haywand at that 
time wu) to a certain extent the Agent of the Society, and he had 
mumover presented ua with the first accurate scientific information | 
rugarding the comutry of ‘Torkistan, so that we decided to give his 
claims the preference, without, however, in any way dispamging 
those of Mr. Shaw. Since 1869 Mr, Shaw, however, has-a second: 
time visited Yarkand in company with Mr, Forsyth, having bem 
summoned from England for the purpese; and it is mainly for the 
remit of this. second expedition that the Medal is now awanled: 
him, Sir Hoderiok Murchismm, in his last Anniveraary Address, 
described in such glowing tena tho great geological and geogra- 
phical value of the survey of the country between tho high table 
landa at the head of tho Karakush River and the valley of the Uppar 
Shayok River, which wae executed by Mr. Shaw on his return from 
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the Yarkand Mission, and which will be found in t ) 

volume of the *Fournal,’ that any commendation of tho work: from 
myself would be superfiuous; bat I may say that it is that remark- 
able survey,—together with hia Register of Observations for Longi- 
tude, Latitude, Variation of the Compass and heights of places above 
‘the sea-level, which with the necessary calculations extend over 2) 
‘pages of the *Journal,'—that has chiefly influenced ta in awarding 
our Gold Medal to this enterprising and accomplishe! traveller: 
while we cannot also lmt recognize that Mr. Shaw ins done good 
service to goneral Geography by his popular nccount of High Tartary, 
which for the first time has familiarized the British public with these 
eothtries beyond the Miibetan froutier that are destined, probably 
ere long, to play an important part in the history of the Rast. Tam 
desirous to add that Mr, Shaw, mindfnl at all times of the interests 
tf the Society, has, since he took np his abode at Leh, in Ladakh, 
where he has been installed as: Commissioner in acknowlelgment of 
his ‘Torkistan services, Imeieil himself in collecting geographical 
information regarding the adjoining countries, That information 
in £0 far og it is embodied in itineraries lending from the Himalayas 
to Turkistan, and from Yarkend to Pekin, has been already mub- 
mitted to ns, amd proves to be of great value for the better 
uuderstanding of the physical geography of Central Asia, thereby 
fornishing Mr. Shaw with an. additional claim on oor favgurabig 
notice, 

“Aly predecessor in this chair was careful to explain that in 
awarding our Medals we were governed by Geographical considera- 
tions-alone, and 1 trust that woder my Presidency we shall always 
adhere to that principle: but there is no concealing the fant that, in 
the case of Mr. Shaw, the geogriphical vaine of his explorations ia 
grevily enhanced by the uncertainty which hangs over tho political 
future of the country he has explored; for it cannot be overlooked 
that of Hessia bas Jately recovered for China, from the Mahom- 
modan: tebela, the alicnated provinos of Denngaria, eo maya situilay 
pelicy.at ony time be declared im regard to Kaoshgoria; mod if 
Tussian. troops were thas to ocenpy Kashgar and ¥arkand ow they: 
have oooupied Kuldja, they could not, of course, be withdrawn until 
the Chinese were propared to take their place: »o that our feudatory 
of Cashmere might be bronght into continned, though not perhaps 
nnfendly, contact with his great Northern neighbour. Tt is the 
‘Anforest aijaching to this possible stato of affairs, and its importance 
to. vor British-Indian Empire, that invests Mr. Shuw's travela with 
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isular value at the present time, and makes him, in fact, the 
Nensy.cif Sdup Foo, 


Turning to Mr, R. B. Shaw, the Preeident continued —“T am 
delighted ¢ to find, Sir, «ince ] drew up this brief roche of 
your geographical services, that you have arrived in England, and 
are thus able in person to reeetve from me the Medal you have se 
well earned by yonr travels.and researches in Central Asia, i 
congratulate you, Sir, on your return to your native land wt such an. 
atispicions moment, when you can enjoy the trinmph of being ane of 
the Geographical Prisemen ofthe year. Ipresent you, Sir, with this 
Modalas atoken of the warm admiration with which all geographers 
mist regard your past career, and in the hope that it may serve os 
an incentive to cimilar exertions in the future.” 


Mr. R. B. Saw then mplicd-—“ T feel unable: adiqyustely to 
thank the Society for the high honour they have done me in pre- 
eenting me this Medal, This is the reward which geographers and 
explorers hold in encouraging prospect in all parts of the world, 
during the many hours of tedinm and discourngemeant which they 
often lave to endure, [am glad of this opportunity af poblielr 
expressing my Tegurd for the memory of the lamented Hayward, 
who was indecd worthy the Medal which was bestowed on him 
two-years ago by this Bociety; and [deeply regret that this intrepid 
traveller did not live to receive from the President's lips that pruise 
which would have been aceordad to him. He was a worthy agent 
of the Koyal Geographical Society, a Society whose representatives 
penetrate each year mto regions to which no civilized’ govers- 
montis have yet sent their agents, In early times it was-commaroe 
that prompted the grearest journeys, and public policy has sines them 
opendd up large tracts of country: bur it is the glory of the Hoyal 
Geographical Society, that, without motives of gain or policy, ani 
solely in the interest of science, it carrice ont explorations which 
rival those of {he missionaries of religion, the groat pioneers of ged~ 

graphical disouvery. Eastern Turkistan is a conquest of the Koval 
(ieographieal Society, Uayward T have already mentioned. For- 
eyih, Henderson, Cayley, are all distingnished mombers of the 
Society, When I loft Yarkand for the first time, the Governor af 
that province parted from me with these words, ‘You have opened 
the door of cammnntcation between Turkistan and England, and, 
please God, it ehall never be slot again.’ All prosetit will ocho 
that hope. and join me in the wish that Central Asia may be the 
field in which many more may labour who will be candidates for 
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OTHER AWARDS. 

To Commander G. (. Musters, ns., was awarded o Gold Watch, 
with a suitable inscription, for his adventurous journey in Patego- 
nia, thronzh 900 miles of latitude, in 780 of which he travelled 
“yer & country previously quite unknown to Europeans; for his 
toute map,und for his large contributions to our knowledge of the 
Patagonian people. 


Tn presenting the Watch to Mr. J. 0, Mustora om beholf of 
Commander G, 0. Musters, ns, the Peesmest said -— 

“Tn the abeoncoof Commander Musters, who is now travelling in 
North Aworica, I have great pleamre-in handing to you, for trans- 
mission to that. gentloman, this testimonial of the Society's approval 
«f the coumgs and ability with which-he carried out hia wonderful 
journcy through: 'stagonia. It wiil be im the memory of most of 
the frequenters.of cur Evening Meetings, that an scconnt of this 
great gnographioal exploit was-read during the previous Session of 
the Society, since which a more detailed narmtive bas bean pub- 
likhed as a book of Travel. ‘The boldness with which Mr. Musters 
ventured: into the heart of this inhospitable country, trusting his 
life in tie hands of envages hitherto spoken of aa pre-cminent for 
their hostility to the white: man, and in their company traversing 
the:whole unknown region at the eastern foot of the Cordillera for 
nearly 1000 miles, could) not be passed over hy the Council of the 
Hoyal Geographical Society without some: mark.of their approval, 
anch aw the present, tho more evpecially as considerable additions 
have been mado ty our knowlodgo of the geography: meteorology, 
and ethnology of this remarkable country.” 


Mr J.C. Mrsress replied —* I sincerely regret that my brother, 
Coitamander Muaters, is not present, to express in person his gratitude 
forthe great hionenr done liim by the Council of the Society. It 
world be, if possible, m still greater inducoment to him to continue 
histravels and explorations in parte of South America which’ have 
kithorto been but littio known. T beliove ho is at tho present time 
travelling in North America, and it is to be hoped tliat on his return. 


“ho will beable to add something to our geographical knowledge of 
that part of the world.” ' 


The sum of 2ifwas awarded to Terr Karl Mauch, in acknow- 
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ledgment of the ability and zeal with which he has devoted him- 
elf, for a series of years, with very limited means, to the explore 
tion of South Eastern Africa; during which he has fixed tha position 
of many plhces, and traced the course of numerous tributaries of tho 
Limpopo and the Zambesi, besides discovering tho Sonth-Atrcan 
gold-fields and ancient ruina in the aame region. 


The Peement theu presented the sum of 254, awarded to Herr 
Karl Mauch; Baron Vou Schmidthala, German Secretary of Lega- 
tion, attending to receive it on his behalf, To sad :— | 

“The (Council of the Royal Geographical Society have awarded this 
gum, as an acknowledgment of the persevering efforia which Herr 
Karl Mauch has made, during « period of seven years, to extend our 
knowledge of ihe interior of South-Eastern Afrion: Landing at 
Natal, almost destitute of means, thia enthuziastic and determined 
explorer. hns gradually worked his way northward to. the almost 
onknown region lying between the lower courses of the Limpopo 
and Zambesi rivers—the region of the eemi-fabulons places, Mono- 
motapa and Manica, and the gold-fields of tho early Portuguese 
explorers and writers, In this neglected portion of Africa, lying 
far to the east of the route of ivory-hunters and travellere, Horr 
Maveh has succeeded uot only in rediscovering the abandoned 
eoldtistrict whence the Portuguese, and doubtless the Arabs belore 
dices: even as far back 24 the remotest antiquity, derived their 
East African gold, but has bronght to light the ruins of an ancient 
city, revealing, by the massivenees of ita walla and towers and its 
sculptured stones, the former existence here of « forcign civilized 
people, long antarior to the arrival of the Portuguese, ‘These explo- 
fitions heave been carried on by Herr Mauch year after year, by: 
repeuted attempts and amid many privations; nor haa he neglected. 
to fix by exact observations the position of all the more important 
points, the coures and width of the numerous rivers, and the 
altitude of the tuble-lands over which his travels have heen cbislly 
directed, nbave the lovel of the ses. Itrust, Sir, that in conveying 
this small mark of cur approval to Dr, Petermann, of Goth, the 
chief correspondent of Herr Mauch, who will remit it to him, you 
will express tho grest infarest with which myself and the Conneil 
of the Hoyal Geographical Society watch the career of thie merite 
tions treveller.” , 

Baron Vow Sonwrormars thanked the President and Society in the 
name of Karl Mauch, 


= 





[Mar 27, Te 
Ponti Senco Prine Menats. 

Mr, Peaxcs Gatos (Vice-President, and Chairman of the Public 

Schouls Prizes Committee) aaah the fallowing statement of reanlls 


of the Examination for 1872.—“*.As Chairman ‘of the Prize Cons 
mittee,” 1 have the honour to rad ie you on the results of the 


‘compatition just concluded, IT need not tonch on matters of detial, 


us they aro contained in the pamphlets which icon the table" The 


distribution, and the names of the successful candidates, have. heen 
‘already announced from the Uhair, at the last Meeting of the Society. 


But Iwish to speak on the coneral results, for they are matters of 
much antisfaction to all of us. ‘his is the fourth year since the 
Meduls were established. Every year has formished boys worthy to 
reteive thom, aud an increasing nmober of well-propared candi- 

dates yearly cuter tho lista. “During the first two yoara the 
eandiflates who presented themselves were nnmerous; but, thongh 
i few did themselves great oredit, our Examiners reported that 
many Hid tot. Those reports of our Examiners -wero published, and 
hed « calutary influenco in weeding fnture lists, but of course they 
Tail the immediate effect of reducing the gross number of com~ 
puititors, Tt-wasin the lists of last year that this influence was folt: 
thir candidites wore few, but nearly all were well prepared. Now, 
ns regards this present vear, [have the great pleasnre of announcing, : 
that while the svernge material is- at least aa gol ne it was: 
last year, tha number of competitors’ is nearly twice as great. 
Eleven great schools, all of high eminence, love furnished enndi- 
dais; ani as many us 24 picked bore havo competed in Physical 
Geography, aml 14 other bove in Political Geography. I cannot 
furleur fo motion a subject of germina satiefaetion to ws—iliat 


Eton has at length joined in the dotnputition, and done ao with signal 


snecess, Tinst add that, afer eo mich geographical effort had 
heen called by tie Inte existence, T strongly felt 1t wow-a little hard 
mpon'the hoya who lind not gained the very foromost places, bot whose 
niadlite merit waa encli as tu oarn *Hondurble Mention’ from 
the Fsaminers, and who therefore had achieved: what T may call 


© 'The snceneeTE ennilituies for the gre the following -— 
anes wes ‘al. Hp Nete —fiuld Medal—S. E. Spring Kies, Eton Colley Port: 
College Hosarrotty Mentipnad: 


Haney Goth Dickson, Cheltenkem College: J. Rh. Whit, Linseyeal 
fate nego Voor, Kio College, ah ; 
\ ‘Liverpaat 


Potrmean Hn Vp — Hold Matat—W, ine iflingw 
Fahy hd hye cere Sehoal; W, L. Elngsiord Heanall Bebodt Teaty 





. —Hrene Medul—W, st ap Eton 
=a 
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& *Firet Class" in Geography, that they ehould receive from tis 
no substantial recognition to keep and show, with just pride, now 
and in after life, I therefore have sincere pleasure in anpouncing 
that the Council have agreed, on the present occasion, to award and 
end a handsome Atlas to each boy, including the Medallists, who 
has bean named with distinction by the Examiners. These Prize 
Atlases are eleven in nomber, and their total cost to the Society is 
abomt Si, I believe this to be a just and very wise: expenditure 
of our funds, thoroughly in accordance with the objects of the 
Society, and I hope and believe it will meet with the approbation : 
of the Meeting, The agreeable dnty remains to me of calling on 
the Examiners, Mr. Bates and Mr. Hinchliff, to present the Medallista 
to our President, to recetve from his hands their rewards.” 

After Mr. F. Galton’s Address, the Paesimuyr said — 

“T am gore the Meeting must have listened with interest and 
pleasnre to the observations which have just been addressed to 
ws. To the Council of the Socicty tha faote which Mr, Galton 
hut recorded have afforded unmixed gratification, for we have 
laboured long and earnestly to introduce a systematic and 
scientific stody of Geography into the education of the ring 
genoration, and we think that we now see our way to & sncoess- 
ful jesus. When we commenced our agitntion four years ago, 
Geography in most of the public schools, if taught at all, was tanght 
in goch « perfunctory manner that it could not lead to any resulta, 
Now, however, we see eleven of the leading schools of the country 
nll cemling scholars to compete for our Prizes; and it is reported by 
the Examiners that no inferiority in regard to the system of instrue- 
tion pursned in any of these schoole can be detected from the 
Examination Papers. Thatso many of our grest educational: estab-. 
lishments shonld thus have simultaneously introduced an improved 
wyeteta oF tuaching Geography, amply repays usfor our exertions; 
aod we are further gratified by observing that the colleges of Fton 
and Liverpool stand this yeur wt the bead of the list. | do not wish 
in any wey to disparnge the schools which have not thought fit to 
compete, or which, having compoted, have not gained prises, but I 
eannot the less congratnlate Eton and Liverpool on their suvcess 
1 am especially pleased ty see Eton taking the lead, because, ua the 
nursery of our statesmen, the school necessarily exercises an inmpor~ 
tant influence on the fortunes of our country; and becanse, also, in 
the trailitional head-qnarters of the severcst Classiciem, this intre- 
dnetion into the onrriculnm, of a popular bat most useful element 
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testimony to the enlightened and judicions viows of the present 
Coliegn, the great <dnestional centre for the mercautile classes,.on 
whom «ur national greatness eo largely depends, should have:ens- 
tained the hich reputation it hed already gained, and should take 
the next place to Eten: in the competition; and I trust that Dr. 
Butler will continue to send us scholars, who, nm future years, will 
try the mattle of all comers, and bear off their fall share of -prixes.” 


In presenting the Gotp Menan for Physwal Geography to 3.-E. 
Spring Bice (Eton), the President said:—"1 have much pleasure 
in preecuting to you the Gold Medal which you have gained in the 
Examination for Physical Geography. You belong, Sir, to.a family 
shich has been ennobled for its servioes to the State, and which is 
as distinguished for tulent and ability as for its devotion to the 
public interests. I feel sasured, Sir, you will not ilo discredit To 
your ancestry; I further equgratulate you on having been tho first 
to gain for your fine old school, of which all Englishmen are prond, 
the chief Geographical Prizé of the year. 1 trust you may havo 
many imitators, and thet your present anocess is but an earnest of 
what Etonians will do in the future.” 


Whe Gown Mana for Political Geography was then presented to 
W. G. Callingwood (Liverpoc! College) by the President, in these 
words:—“ lt is highly creditable to yon that, having last year 
gained the Bronzo Medal for Physical: Geography, you eleould this 
year be awarded the Gold Medal for your superiarity in Political 
Geography, Learning the probmbility af your following the profes- 
‘gon ‘of your distinguished father, lam reminded of an observation 
made by the President of the Royal Academy at our lost Annivar- 
sary Dinner, thut a knowledge of Geugraphy was not lease important 
tovkrtiate than a knowledge of Art to: Geographers, . Combining: aa 
1 trust you will, the Artist with tho Geographer, you will in each 
capacity possess the <upplemental knowledge recommenied by Sir 
Francia Grant.” 





On presenting the Buoxze Mernat-for Physienl Geography to A. 5. 
Butlar (Liverpool College), the President: said :-—* It ia only two 
‘years ago, Sir, thet my predecessor in thie Chair presented to your 
Pyother curfirst prize, the Gold Medal for Physical Geography; 
that-you should so sven afterwards have achieved on almost similar 
snecess bears the strongest testimony buth to your family talents 
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and to the admirable system of instruction porsned in tha Lives 
pool College. IT cannot help oheerving that the singular ooneste- 
nation’ of educational pre-eminence and ability belonging to the 
Butler family affords an spt illustration of Mr. FP. Galton’s theory 
of* Hereditary Genius.” You are the aecond Butler, and the sixth 
scholar elocated under a Butler, who has carried off one of onr 
Geographical Medals in the short space of four years, during which 
wehave held examinations. Tcougratulate youn the honour which 
you have done both to yourself and to your colleze,” 


The President then gave the Baoxze Miman for Political Qeo- 
graphy to W. OC. Graham (Eton), ond eaid;—* I am happy to have 
to present on this ocosgion a second Medal to an Etonian, and F 
feel it is all the more creditable to Mr, Spring Rico und to yourself 
that you have pained this distinglian, since you appear to be the 
two youngest boys in the whole Het of competitors, IT -wish you 
every success in your future career.” 


The Hon..G. C. Bropmex then addressed tho Meeting on thie 
subject — 


“Tt ig a subject for special congratulation, that, while the 
number of candidates this -year is very mitch greater than Jasi, 
there is uo falling off in quality. T cannot help also eongratu- 
lating this Society, as weil as the Hoad Master of Eton, on the 
prominent and distinguished position taken by that school > for 
where Eton takes the lead, no other school need be ashamed to 
follow. When this competition was originally started, if waa 
#* muatier of consideration with tho Priza Commities whether i 
should be confined to a amall number of achools, or be extended, 
as Gt has been, to a large number: I om glod that the later 
course ‘was adopted, becatise it adds greatly to the importance 
of the Prizes, and enhances the honour of sucess, An iden had 
been entertained by some persons, that there might by a certain 
feeling of oxelusive miperiority in some of the great schools: 
whicli would prevent their coming forward to compete. I hare, 
however, been convinced, from the first, that that is an entire 
tiistake. ‘The ‘present ure not’ days in which « few schools, how- 
ever eminett, can monepolise to themselves—or even ilesire to 

monopolise —any superiority of learning* ‘The older, and what 
tied to be ‘alled tho great Publib Schools, are ‘perfectly willing 
to mect their junior competitors in the fleld of contest, They 
are not ashamed ty be sometimes beaten; and when they ate. 


furtunate enough to win, they mre all the prowler for their 
snceess, becanse it has been won in open, free conflict, Almost. 
the only difficulty the Committee has. had to contend against in 
extending the mango of these Examinations, ' 4 kind of feeling 
that preparing pupils for these competitions may tather prejudice 
their success in the teual Classical examinations. IJ speak from 
experience whenl ssy that the time expended in preparing for 
the Geovraphical exaniination is by no means wasted, even as 
regards University Scholarships, or other Classical examinations 
at Oxford-or Cambridge. And not only co, but we must remumber 
that a great change has come over the Public Schools themectves ; 
aud they have learnt to recognise the existence of m great many 
boys who are not destined to succeed In, ond have little taste for, 
Classical studies. These were formerly allowed to remain almost 
umoared for, and too often very idle; but they are now tempted, 
by the sreater variety af subjects recognized in public school 
education, to exert themaelves, and to acquire some intelloctnal 
tmining. Tn addition to modern languages, of which: the-value 1s 
gencnilly acknowledged, I believe the study of Geography, na en- 
equraged by the Royal Geographical Society, las been of very great, 
and will be of very permanant, alvantage. I consider the Com- 
mittee have been very fortanute in their selootion of a subject for 
next year. That of Inst year had no infurest atiached to it con 
neoted with ancient history; Wat Eastern and Western Turkistan 
have been famous, politically and kistorically, from the earliest ager. 
Not to go back to the Garden of Faden, though some persons think 
it wue-situated not very far from Bokham, it will be remembered 
that Western Turkistan was travoreed by Alexander the Great in 
one of his marvellons campaigns after hie conquest of Tersia. This 
fact should make poople hesitate before they say tt 3a impossible for 
modern armies to penetrate the fustnesses of tho monntain ranges of 
(Central Asin. During the mididle ages it was from the sume provinces 
of Western Turkistan that Genghis Khan and Timour issued forth. 
to found those groat Asiatic empires, of which Turkistan alwaye 
continned to he the nuclens, "This province ‘was also, if not. the 
hirtiplace, at all events the resting-plece, of the Turks, who after- 
far into Hurope. In modern times, likowiee, great interost belongs 
to this region in consequence of the progress of Russia in Cantral 
Asin, whonce ehe is ever pushing forward her frontier eastward 
and southward towards our own Indian Empire,” 
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THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Delivered at the Anniversary Meeting on the 27th May, L872. 





By Mason-(Gesenan Six Hexry C. Rawnrnsos, 5.0.1, BTC, 
PRESIDEST. 


GESTLEMEN, 


I open my Adidrese by exprosking, om belinlf of the Toyal Geo- 
graphical Society, our warmest thanks to the Mhanoollor and Senate 
of tho University of London for their liberality in having permitted 
Tt during the past year to holil our Meetings in the noble Thentre 
wlicre we are now aeembled, If has nut beon by any means os a 
tuatter of course that this privilege has been granted na. On tho 
contrary, we must conailer ourselves to have boon very apecially 
favonred; fur the Senate, embarrused by a multitnde of applica- 
tions from various quarters for leave to hold public mectings in their 
Hall, were obliged to pass 4 resolution, restricting ite usy to moetings 
comected with educations! purposes; und it was merely in cot- 
‘sideration of the very high position which we occupy in poblig esti- 
mation and in general utitity that we were last year exempted from 
the operation of thix ruln, ax were permitted to continay to make 
naa of the premiees. Let us hope thal, as we hove certainly not 
derogated from that high position, either in the numbers am) 
inflacnce of onr members, or the high cha:meter of our papers, or m 
the degree of nutional iinportance attaching to the objects to which 
our attention hiss been dinwted, the satus exceptional favour may 
bo extended to ws in future, and we may be allowed to contin our 
digenssion of questions of great popular interest in this Mall, 

T have in the next place, Gentlemen, to congmtalate you on 
having at length obtained & sulstantive footing in this om Metrv- 
VOL. IV1. 
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arid paying our way 8 wo go on, the Fellows of the Reyal Geo- 
graphical Society of London are now the possessors of an unencum- 
nearly 20,0001, and would at any time realize that amount in the 
public market. A Committee, presided over by Mr. James Fur- 
Rh was charged by the Council with the duty of preparing 
the new premises for our reception, and of superintending the 
renioval of our collections from Whitehall Place to Savile Row; and 
they live discharged their functions in go efficient a manner, that 
we are now probably more commodionsly establiched than any other 
acientific body in this Metropolis. Ranged in cases on the floor of 
uiit capacious Map-room, which has been formed by covering in the. 
court-yard of the house, and which measures 60 feat in length by 
40 in breadth, we have now at our command over 64,000 Maps 5 
and, what is of equal importance, wo have amples room to exhibit 
ihe maps to all who desire to consult them. As the intention 
of the Government, in granting us a subsidy of 500, a year, wis to 
provide a Map-oflice for general referenos, it is satisfactory to kava 
thit we ure tlus in a condition to acquit ourselves thoroughly of tho 
raponsibilities which the grant imposed on us; and I may add, aa 
an illustration of the extent to which we have already discharged 
thiess duties, that, according to a return recently required by Par- 
liament, and which has just boon sent in, wo find that during the 
Inst ten years the roania of the Hoyal Geographical Society have been 
Visited hy 45,294 persobs, and the evening meetings attended by 
“55,200, making a total of 100,034 porsons, who, during the poriod 
in qnestion, have derived instruction front our maps, hooks, and 
papers. Although we have not hithorto aimed at obtaining the 
sam) compleldness for our Library ms for our Map-room, we are etill 
—ihanke to the libwality of many Geographical friends, among 
whom I would especially notice Mr. Kenneth Murchison, the heir 
ahi @xoouter of our late estimable President—in « position to place 
ai the disposal of the ‘Fellows of tho Soclety as largo umd well- 
asaried a collection of Geographical works ss is to ‘bo found im 
Creat Britain. The number of volumos, indeed, ranged along the 
galleries of oor Muap-room snd in the Yariona apartinents of Our maw 
promises excceils 20,000, and as funds become availahlo wo mtend 
to fill wp the lacrne in every departwent, # that our Library may 

Vecome a real repertory of Qecgraphical scienoe. | | 
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OBITUARY. 
Our Obituary List for the past year has been unusually heavy, and 


notin numbers only, but in worth. First and foremost, we ave to 


deplore the death of one to whom the Society was more indebted, 
perhape, for its position, both in popular estimation and among the 
scientific dies of England, than to all its other members collec- 
tively. Ineed hardly say that I refer to our late President, Sie: 
Robrnice Muncunsow, It would bo out of place, j in a mere obituary 
motice, to attempt to trace in any dotail the various incidents of Sir 
Roderick’s long and distinguished career, That career belongs to 
the pages of our nftional history, and will moreover receive ampile 
justice at the hands of the tried friend and skilful writer who was 
appointed by Sir Roderick's will to be his biographer and literary 
executor. Here it will be more suitable to draw attention to his 
Fpecial merits asa geographer, and to point out hjg close connexion 
with this Bocioty. 

Sir Roderick belonged to an old Highland family, which, like many 
others, had been impoverished by its loyalty to the Stusrts. His 
father, however, retrieved the fortunes of the house by a successful 
‘service in India under Warren Hastings, and subsequently pur- 
chased « property from the Maokenzics in Roseshiro, where he 
settled, and where his eldest zo, Hoderick, was born in 1702. 





After a rapid course of study at tho Durham Grammar School, 


the Military College at Marlow, and the Edinburgh University, 
Mr. Murehieon joined the army in Portogal in 1808, and pursaed 
his tnilitary career to the close of the war, having served in tho 


three actions of Holies, Vimeira, and Corunna, In 1815, at 


the migpestion of Sir Humphry Davy, ho began to turn his 
seriou attention to physical sciences. Im 1625 ho wrote his first 


geological Teper, and from. that time forward, for a continnons- 


period Uf nearly fifty years, he was one of the moat. assidnous and 
anooeseful cultivatam of geological science that this country has 


ever seen. To recapitulate his. labours in this one department of 


science would be to fli a volume. IIo personally oxaminod the 
geology of not only every district in Great Tritain, but of almost 
every conntry i in Eorope, and of some part alao of Asia. Tie diseo- 
very of the “ Silurion” system made his namo fants through the 


world, and bis snbsequent exposition of thies other system to send) 


of which he give names, the Devoninn, Tormian, and Latrintinn, 
confirmed and increased hia reputation, His papers, indeed, on 
‘ x2 


- 


these subjects, Se aete of his great works on Siluris and on 
the geology of Inssia, are said to exesed 100 in nomber 5 amid it is 
no doubt aa a geologist—connd, cautious, and emmently practical 
—that tlhe-name of Morchison will deacend to posterity In his 
luter years, however, he took more interest, perhaps, in geography 
thon in goology. He was proud, and justly proud, of the shure her 
took in founding the Royal Geographical Society in 1840. In his 
Anniversary Addross for 1805, ha explaimed to ng, in much inter- 
esting detail, how he was associated with Monntstuart Elphin- 
plone, John ae Hobhouse (the late Lord Groughten), and Robert 
Grown, in drawing up, under tho guidance of Sir Jolin Barrow, 
those laws % which tho Royal Geographical Society las over 
since been governed; and alibongh his name does not appear m- 
the original lista of Councillora (owing probably to the pre- 
ocorpation of his time with geological tuitters), his claim to the 
first place in the establishment of the Society was fully recognized 
and suthenticate#Min the Churter of incorporation which he obtained 
for the Society from the Crown in 1859. During the latter half 
of Murchison's. life, a8 liad been well said, the history of his con 
pexion with the Royal Geographical Society) Is in Inet tho history 
ofthe Society iteelf. He was placed on the Council in 1591, and 
seame a Vice-l'reaident in 1830, In 1843 he waa first elected 
Prosident, and he subsequently occupied the Chair at intervals 
for fifteen years. His tenure of office, indeed, waa cuntinnous 
for the last uine yeahs of his life; the regulation which pr- 
“vides that the President shall be changed every second year. 
having been suspended im his fivonr, in deference to his extra- 
ordinary fitness fur the post. But the mere record of our late 
President's official duties conveys a very inadequnte Idea of the 
gervicess which he rendered to the Soriety. When Murchison, in 
iP43, cwuselected to the Chair, we were struggling body. Onr 
vpninbers were limited to 650 members, and we head certainly not 
achieved any high literary or ecientifie eminence, Murchison's 
opening Anniversary Address, delivered in Muy, 1844, was nre- 
markable in many respects. Fur the first time, with « bold hand 
and comprehensive grasp of thought, he reviewed the progress of 
Geography over the whole extent of the globe, and thus furni 
ms mtel, which has been followed, with more or leas closeness, by 
all his successors. Wnt thin Address, ample in its seopé, and 
aiteirable for ite sound rweoming and extensive knowledge, was 
also especially memorable from its containing the fint allusion to 
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the Gold Fields of Anstralia. Murchison, who had thon just re 
turned from exainining the [ral Mountains, waa etruck with the 
eluse resemblance between their geolozical formation and that of 
the great Australian chain, which had been reperted on at about 
dhe sane period by Count Streelecki; and he accordingly expressed 
lids wurprise that the latter recion had, as yet, offered 16 trace of 
eold or antiferons veins—the fact being that gold had actully 
beens at that time discovered by the Count in Austmlia, but that the 
discovery had been purposely cancealed, in deference fo the views: 
of Sir George Gipps, the Governor, who feared that society woulil 
be disorganized and the fortunes of the infint colony muined by a 
endidim rush to the mines of the pastoral and agricultural settlers, 
The mare, however, that Murchison studied the geology of Austrilia, 
the mora convinced he becamo that gold nmst exist there, and 
in the course, nocordingly, of the next fow year, he expreeeed that 
conviction on three different public dorasions: in a Memoir road 
before the British Association: in « lecture delivered at the British 
Institution, and finally, in an article in the "(Quarterly Review" 
for 1850, entitled ‘ Siberia and California." The realization of these 
views was fint achioved, as is well known, in 1851, by the practiaal 
Sparen of Mr. Hargreaves; but the delay which thus occurred 

ening up the Gold Fields neither impugus Streelecki's credit 
as their first discoverer, nor detracts from Murchisan's merit in 
having proved their nocessary czistente under the guidance of a 
ocoupied mich of Murchivon's attention, and he wae ever ready to 
é0-operate with the colonists in pushing exploration into the interior 
of the continent. Under his anspices, or at his suggestion, twelve 
Australian tmvellers—including Streelecki, Sturt, Leichhardt, 
Macdonall Stuart, O'Hara Burke, &c.—received honorary rewards 
from this Society; and be had the satisfaction, in his Inst Address, 
of pointing owt that, whoreas in 1830 nothing was koown of 
Australia beyond o small area around Sydney, above two-thirds 
of the continent is now ocenpied by settlers, and a telegraphio wire 
has been stretched nearly across from the couthern to tho northern 
coast, along a line measuring about 1800 miles. 

But Murchison's best known goographical oxploite were connected 
with Aretic exploration on the one hand, and with African disoovery 
ontheother, Being in the Chair of the Society whon Franklin qnitted 
England in 1245, he took an alenost personal interest in the fortunes 
ef the expedition; and when, accordingly, the Erebus and Terror 
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were lost sight of, he made it the tmsiness of hin life to ascertain 
their fate. Ho naver ceased, indeed, to stimulate publio interest in 
tho matter by tha sit tgent and moving appeals, until at length 
the mystery was solved by the successful voyage of the Far under 
Sir Leopold MeClintock in 1857. In the same spirit Murchison 
adopted and made his own tho great field of African discovery. 
Having satisfied himself, at a very early period of his rewarches, 
that the interior of the continent was an elevated platean—giving- 
rive to great rivers like the Zambesi, the Congo, and the Nile, 
which flowed to the cast, to the west, and to the north, almost from 
& ¢ommon centre,—instead of being a mere sandy desert, scoording 
to the old and popular belief, he encouraged and resisted ty the 
utmost of his power the variou# travellers who were prepared by 
personal observation to investigate and determine this important 
fact in Physical Geography. Livingstone, Burton, Speke and 
Grant, Du Chailin, Beke, and, lastly, Sir §. Baker, all thas, in 
tum, Tecelved Murchiacn’s warmest sympathy and support. It 
Hil ever be remem: hd that, when intelligence reached Uns ATT 
In. L887 of Livingstone's death near the Lake Nynssa, Murchison, 
almost alone, refused to believe the statement, observing; as he did, 
with equal boldness and acumen, that the Johanna men, on whose 
authority the statement was made, were especially interested in 
disseminating a false report. It was on Murchison’s urgent requisi- 
tion that, Young's expedition waa-sent out by the Government to 
investigate the story on the spot; and our-venemble President had 
his toward in the universal joy and gratitudy with which: an 
exposure of the lie was hailed hy the British public. Murchison’s 
confidence in the endurance and good fortune of his friend remained 
unabated. to the last ; and. it is only just to his memory to say tlt, 
if the present expedition should enccood m reseumg Livingstone 
en him to lia admiring countrymen, it will be due, not 
80 munch to tho spontancous action of the Geographical Connuil, ias 
to the hopeful spirit and the deep sense of national duty which they 
derived from the tuition and example of their late nohle-heurted 
President. 

Among the more substantial benefits conferred by Murchiasn on 
the Geographical Society, must be onmmemted, firstly, the vilushle 
assistance which ha rendered in obtaining from the Government, in 
16h, the grant of un annual subsidy of 001, cn condition that a 
Pobho map-ofiice. was established in the Society's roams fur genoral 
reference; nnd, secondly, the isqug of a Royal Charter of Incarpora- 
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ton im 185%, whieh declared Sir Roderick as Murchison, by 
name, to have boen mainly instrumental in establishing the Society, 
and further provided that ho should be “ the first President of the 
vaid body politic and corporate.” The Bellot Testimonial Fund aleo, 
which was originated by Murchison, added much to the reputation 
of the Society, in showing that the geographers-of England appre 
ciated true merit wherover it was found, irrespective of national dis- 
finction, 

But Murchison’s services were not confined to the apecial depart- 
ments of geology and geography, In sssisting to found the British” 
Agsocintion in 1890, and in the long conrse of assiduous care with 
which he attended its meetings and in his poxitian of Vice-President 
directed its proceedings, he rendered on imporiant service to the 
eause of genorul science, As tho Director-General of the Museum 
of Practical Guology and Chief of the Suhool of Mines, to which 
posts hu was appointed by the Government in 1855, on the death of 
Sir Henry de la Boeche, he had the further opportunity of imtro- 
ducing scientific training into the eduestion of the wirking classes: 
gud toe Seven spot of tbe Cistarienion om fhe onal Fetes Se aay 
country, for which he was mainly responsible, mmst be reganiod as 
a work of real national value, 

Tt haz often been a reproach fo the Government of thie country 
that scientific services are, as a tule, eo little raoded and eo poorly 
rewarded; but Murchison’s career furnished a bright example to 
the contrary, He was knighted in 1846, was monde a K.C.B.in 1863, 
anda Paronet in 1866. From the other sovereigus of Europe he 
aleo reccived a shower uf well<armed honours. By the Emperor of 
Losaian he was madea Knight of. the 2nd Clas of St,Anno, and. 
sulsequently a Grand (ross of the samo order, and aleo of that of 
St. Gtenislaus; and as these honours were conferred for services 
rendered to the Russian Government, he was graciously permitted 
io nocept them, and wear the crosses and insignia ot the British 
Court. Orders wero also conferred upon him by the sovercigna of 
Swaden, Danmark, Italy, and Brazil. A list, indeed, haa been 
lately published of nineteen stats, crosses, and other emblema af 
distinction which belonged to Sir Roderick ai the time of his deconme, 
and which con#titnte, as has been suid, “the largest number of 
“ honorary decorations which in modern. timer have been awarded 

“ by crowned heads to any individual for purely scientific nttain- 
“manta.” 


Ty the public and ecientifia bodies of this country and of the Con- 
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tinent he was farther rewurded with a similar profesion of titles 
mil honours. He wae a DOL. of Oxford, LD. of Cambrides, 
aml M.Aof Dablin, Of the Royal Sopicty he was not only a Fellow, 
but also a Vice-President, and hard further received from it the 
Coplay Gold Medal, Amongst similar first-class aciantific price, hha 
had been awarded the Brishane Gold Modal from Edinburgh, the 
Mrix Cuvier from Paris, andl the Wollaston Medal from tho Geo- 
logital Soaiety of London, Ho was a member of the Academies 
of St. Petersbarg, Berlin, Copenhagen, Ernsgela, Stockholm, and 
Turin, and a cornsponding momber of the Institute of Franve: 
At home, at the time of his death, he was Vive-l’resident’ of tlie 
Geographical and Geological Socictics, a Trustee of tho British 
Miseam, of the Hunterian Musenm, and of the Tritish Association 
foy thi Advancement of Science, an howorary member of the Royal 
‘Society of Edinburgh and of the Royal Irish Academy, President 
of the Hakluyt Society, Fellow of the Linnean Society and of many 
other scientific bodies. 

Tt-will be further in the recollection of the Fellows, that when 
Sir Roderick found himself compelled last year, owing to a stroke of 
paralysis, to retire from the Chair of this Society, which he had 
then orcupied for nine consecutive reare—anil when it was proposed 
in Consequence, in the Geographical Council, to preent him, on his 
Tetirument, with some testimonial in acknowledgement of his dig- 
fingtished services—he caused ws to be informed " that he would 
prefer to any testimonial, however costly and elaborate, the simple. 
gold medal whioh he had himself #0 often presented to others as the 
rewantof merit." This was the last distinction conferred on him by 
any scientific body; atd ho assured me that, looking onthe Soctety 
ulmost asthe child of his creation, he valued our humble tribute 
vf admiration and reepect above all the more lwilliant trophies 

Bir Roderick Murchison, on his retirement from. ihe Army in 
4816, was united to the only daughter of the late General Francis. 
NMugonin, and he subsequently passed fifty-four stars of married 
Iife with this cstimable and cultivated laily, He only survived her, 





imdood, u litte more than two years, and was laid hewido her 
in the Brompton Cemetery on October 27, 1871, As Sir Roderick’s 
fimerul the Prime Minister attended in person, and the Geological 
and Geographical Societies were amply reprouented. 

~Thia je not the place to enter on a critica! examination of Sir 
Roderick Murchison's character. either aa @ man ur a philosopher ; 
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but F cannot avoid naticing some of those qualities whieh endeared 
him to his friends, while they enhanced the value of lis publ 
eervices, Industry aud energy, a clear head, a strong will, and 
greet tenacity of purpose, were among his loading character- 
istics, whilo lis wart: feolings, his thorangh honesty, hie kindmose 
of manner, his entire absence of jealousy, hie peniality, fine 
tomper, tact and firmness, peculiarly fitted him to preside over 
public bodies, and to lead lis followors to good ond: usefal ence. 
Many a young stadent of science: has been Ted to persevere ani 
enoceed by Sir Hoderick’s encouragement and help. Many a young 
traveller has been sustained under his hardships by Sir Roderick’s’ 
hopeful counsel, Sir Roderick, indeed, never deserted a friend in 
need. At one time he might be seen urging the Government to 
send ont expeditions fo search for Franklin: at another he would 
be-energetically defending Governor Eyre, an old medallist of the 
Society, from what he regarded as persecution. When Speke and 
Grant were supposed to be in diffienities in Adrica, ho was active 
in organizing relief. Hu was ever a steady supporter. of Sir. 
Samuel Baker; and with Livingstone his name is so identified, that 
when the great traveller returns—as return he assuredly will—the 
only feeling of regret will be that Sir Roderick will not bo here to 
welcome him. 

‘Sir Roderick died, full of yoars and honours, on October 22, 1871, 
Hiv ‘care for lia two favonrity ‘Sootetios—the Geogruphical aan 
Ceologieal—crntinned to the last; a legacy of 10001. being bequeathed 
Stack ct Cash, to be eapenihed fa hin tacinmr ay Can ek 
might oonsider best for the advancument of their respective seletoes_ 
No one ia better able than myself to appreciate thu heavy loa 
which the Royal Geographical Society has sustained in the death of 
Murchison, hevanss no one can more scntely feel my entire in- 
adequany to supply his place, In the niean time, while ] hombly 
follow, limye interpallo, in bia footsteps, I en only beg the Society to 
join with mein doing honour fo his memory, 

dontax Aravsr Havens, on Honorary Corresponding Member of 
out Sosiety, waa burn in Stockholm on the 18th April, 1797, Hie. 
father was Johan Maziling, » wealthy morchant of that city, 

Ho became an offeer in the Eugincer Corpa in 1914, and tunke 
partin thy short compaiynin Nerway, He won several prizes in 
the Acadomy of Military Sclenee, became a membor, and wae for 
2) vours its seorctary. Te was adjutant to King Oseur for several 
years; was appointed to » Protusorsliip in the “First Military 
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School,” was made Chief of the Topographical Corps in 1854, and 
Major-General in 1960. He became a member of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society in 1858, and died on the 28th April, 1871. 

Hagelins extended his labours in many useful directions, ‘That 
which folly entitled him to his nomination ae-member of the Royal 
Geographical Sockety was hin exertion to continue the publication 
of the topographical mape of his own extensive country. Since ho 
wae appointed Chief of the Topographical Corpa an immense 
number of carfully and tastefully executed maps have been issued, 
contributing in a great degree to the geographical Enowledge-of 
the Scandinavian Penimeula, - 

He wat aleo prominent as a political writer. He belonged to 
the Liberal-Conservative party, and, by his alm discussion of com- 
plicated questions, delayed the pushing forward by the Liberals of 
precipitate resolutions, and opposed the tenacious clinging of the 
Conservatives to old abuses. He exercised for many yeare a 

writings; and was, at his death, a member of the Upper Chamber 
of the-national representatives, 

Hoe was also tealous in his endeavours to improve the instruction 
given in the national and grammar echools of Sweden, He wrote 
toh on. this enbject, ani was at the time of his death President 
of the Board of the New Elementary Schools in Stockholm, 

His atyle of write was subtle, and, at the samo time, enter- 
taining ; his reasoning clear and convincing, and he preserved the 
activity and freshness of his mental powers down to a ripe old age: 

Captain Jomx Woon, Inte of the Indian Navy, died in London ou 
the 13th November, 1871. He was born in Isl, and educated at 
the Porth Academy. When very young, Captain Wood joined the 

Andian Navy). sarvion frnitfal in distinguished names, where. his 
geel-etal wicill as a serveyor soon brought him. prominently forward, 
and much of his work in this respect remains our standard authority 
in regard to the countrios he mapped. 

Caplain Wood's name is, however, chiefly esiociated with the 
rivers Indus and Oxcns. As far back ws 1885 he commanded tho fitat 
gittmer that ever floated upon the celeliratad waters of tho former 
Fiver; oud the maintenance spon it of late years of a floet of steunore 
which are employed commercially, and in times of political emer- 
gmnoy have mare thun oned done most. valuable Mrvios, is mainly 
due to his care and experiences. 

dt iz, however, particularly in oon 











nection with the Oxus that 
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John Wood's name is known to fume. In company with Sir Alox- 
sagensetre ol Meza meEeNaiSeN To aiaS See 

srament in 1839, and, leaving his chief there, crossed the 
vabisigeare ati tas thenee, undeterred by many difficulties, 
he held his way till he reached one of the sources of the grent 
River Oxws, in the wonderful table-lands of Central Asin, for which 
brilliant exploit-he received the Patron’s Medal of our Society in 
1842, 

Retiring erly with « well-earned: reputation, Osptam Wood 
visited many of our colonies, leaving hia mark for good wherever 
he remained for any time, and, after a long and honourable eareer in 
Sind, the scene of his early usefniness, he retorned to Enrope last 
year, hoping to enjoy the repose to which he had long looked for- 
ward. Unfortunately, however, journey to Simla, undertaken 
before leaving India at the height of the hot season, prostrate him 
to such an extent that ho never fully recovered, and he only sur 
vived his return to England fourteen days. 

Captain Wood's great characteristic was an extremely retiring 
disposition, ii him amounting to secand nature, which often pre- 
vented hia coming before the world so pr yas his friends 
desired; but those who had the privilege of his friendship entor- 
tained the greatest regard for his character, and the thanks of the 
Government of Indin have on several occasions been bestowed on 
him in testimony of his worth asa public sorvant. His death was 
mourned by a wide circle both hore and in the Exst, and, in com- 
menting thereon, the Indian papers remark that no man hay died 
of late years, whoer Ins has been so much felt in Western India. 

It is gratifying to know that a second edition of his work, 
entitiod * Narrative of a Journey to the Bource of the Oxma;’ is 
about to be published by his son, with an introduction from the pen 
of Colonel Yulo, which will no doubt do justice to Captain Wood's 
creat merits ae a discoverer; whilo it traces the further progress of 
discovery in the Oxue Valley from his time up to the present-day. 

Gaxexat: Cursxxr.—The Society has lost during the past years 1 
General Francis Eewdon Chesney, one of the most distinguishes 
of ita practical geogriphers, aa well as one of its oldest members. 
His name will be for ever associated with the topography of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, from his remarkable oxplorations and surveys 
of those rivers—entorprises conditoted unidor citcumstances of extra. 
ordinary difficulty; while by his recearches into the conditions: of 
the Ted Soa navigution, hx was one of the firet to demonstrate the 
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practicability ef the overland route to Tndin. It was he, to, who 
first detected the fallacy propounded by Napoleon's engineers, in 
assigning different levels to tha Mediterranean and Red seas, ond 
first pointed ont, long before the project of Lesseps, that a canal 
withont current could be opened through the Isthmus of Saez. 
General Chesney was born at Ballyron,in the North of [reland, 
in. 1760, and was thus in his sighty-thind year when he died, He 
was educated at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, and 
obiained 1 commission in tha Royal Artillery in 1805, During 
the Great War he was condemned by the chances of the service to 
fatrison duty, and his first dietinction was gnined in January, 1814, 
when he took the foremost part in the résoue of the crews of two 
vessels wrecked in a storm on the Irish coast, himself’ plunging into 
’ ‘the ses, and bringing off ons of the crews to chore, and conveying a 
cable to. the wreek, by which all hands wore saved. For this action 
he received the medal of the Société des Naufrages, But he had 
reached his fortieth year without the opportunity of distinguishing 
himself in his profession, when, in 1520, tho struggle took place on 
the Danube between Russia and Turkey; and in his desire for 
aitive employment, he eet out for Constantinople, with the view of 
offering his services ta tho weaker side. But the peace, which he 
fixind en his arrival in the Dardanelles in process of negotiation 
between the warring powers, compelled him again to seek a new 
outlet for hia activity. Ho took the opportunity first of visiting the 
bcenes Of the lato conflict, and obtaining materiale fur its history; 
a work which, however, was not published till long after, when the 
better-known natrative of Major von Moltke, now the famous Mar: 
thal, had already occupied the field. Ho next visited Egypt, to 
commence his investigation of the ulternativa overland routes 
which had been proposed. He sailed down tho Red Sea to Kisser, 


aul reported the pmcticability of m steam-voyage in twenty-ine 
duya between Suez and Bombay. The Hoport being despatched 
t Government, he departed an his first journey to Mesopotamia ‘to 
examine the Euphrates Valley route. With characteristic energy 
he Geclined to wait for the approval of the project of survey he had 
enbmitted throngh Sir Robert Gordon, and embarked in the arduons 
Undertaking without other means than those provided by the essist- 
ance of private friends. In these Preliminary travels lie traversed 
a large part of Asia Minor, Persia, and Mesopotamia, beskdes 
mMewing the course of the Euphrates from El Kaim to Ana The 
mamlt of these explurations—condycted under, great risky ond 
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Meinoir, forwarded to onr Ambaseador in Constantinople in June, 
{Bi1, desoribing ubont 800 miles of the great river, This expe- 
difien was conducted at Captain Chesney's own cost; and it was 
not till eigiteon years afterwarde that the personal intervention wf 
tha late Prince Consort procured the mpayment from the Treasmry 
of the wetnal personal outlay incurred by the explorer, Unfor- 
tunately for his fame, the results of these preliminary jourmers 
were not given to the world till late in General Chemey’s Ife, 
when a volume, commenced in his -eeventy-seventh year, wns 
published at Government request. 

These explorations were followed up by the well-known Euphimtes 
Expedition of 1235,—a task maile difienlt not only by ploysio! 
Obstacles, but by political opposition, and the imperfect develop- 
ment of the art of constructing steam-vessela, The two exploring 
vosstli—the Euphrates and the Tigrit—were carned in sections 
fran the Mediterrmnean, at enormous labour, weroes tho desert, pnt 
together, and launched on the historic stream. As will he remem- 
bered hy all, the wreek of tho Tigris, with the loss of the most 
important records amd instrumenta, and many valuable tivee, was 
nearly putting a audden end fo the great work Colonel ‘Chesney 
had underiaken. Ent the undaunted voyugers held on their way 
amtil the Huphrafes emerged in the Persian Gulf; when the funds 
sanctimned for the purpose being exhausted, the Expedition wag 
broken up. ‘Whe commander proceeded alone to Bombay, with the 
view of eceking aid from the Indian Govermment for the prosecution 
of his researches; but failing to receive this, ho set out for England, 
volunteering to take back with bim the Indian mails overland. 
Colonel Cheney, travelling on 4 camel and attended oniy by two 


Arabs, made thy passage of the Arabian Desert in twenty-two dings: 
this alotio being an extraordinary foat to perform in: the hottest 
geascn of the year. From Palmyruche piroceeded to England, : 

An acconnt of this Expedition, the grout importance of which has 
not been duly resognised by the warld, owing, it may be stpposed, 
eolely to the immediate success of the alternate overland ronfo 
by Excypt and the Red Sea, was published im the seventh volume 
of our*Journal.’ Its results are there summed up aa fallowa;— 
“Materials for a correct map ef a yery large portion of Northern 
Syria were collected; « line of levels was carried ucrose from the 





Mediterranean to the Euphrates; Northern Mesopotamia was ex- 
plored, and the grand sarvey-of the river commenood with the 


of the Karin, and two descents of the Bahamis 
River Tigris ascended to.a distance of 400 miles bevor its junction 
with the Euphrates; a second line of levels « ied between the 
Bophrates and the Tigris, and new positions obtained by the journeys: 

The Royal Preminm of our Society was awarded to Colonel 
Chesney for this groat work in 1837, andl, in delivering it to him, 
honourable mention was made of the other members of the Expedi- 
tion, who laboured with great perseverance and rare harmony to 
earry it to a snocessful termination. Such were Major Estoourt, 
Liewtenants: Murphy, Lynch, and Cleveland, Mr. Ainsworth, tho 
sevlogist and naturulist, Mr, Honnus TRassam, Dr, and Mr, Staun- 
ton, and Liewtenants Cockburn, Eden, Charlewood, and FitzJames: 

Colonel Chesney published ip 1856, a8 on introduction to the 
apoamnt of his great expedition, two very elabomte volumes, which 
have since been regarded as siandard authorities on the History 
and Geography of Western Avia. 

General Chesney became a Fellow of our Society in 1838, and 
was created Honorary DCL. of Oxford in-1851. He died on the 
iut of Pobruary last 

Kirn Jomssroy, 15.—The Presentation of the Victoria Medal ty 
Dr, Beith Johnston in person, at our last Anniversary Moeting, mnet 
be freshly vetnembered by the Fellows of the Society. Source a 
month had passed after his meeption of this long-coveted distinotinr 
aud crowning prize of his labours before he snccumbed, almout 
suddenly, to the effects of the ieeasing toil of a lifetime. To 
Dr, Jobnaton, aa ho himself stated, and evidently falt deenly, the 
honour was enhanced by the cireutuutance of ite being conferred 
open him at the same time that o similar Teternition was made of 
the great services of our lute Chief, with whom he claimed a long- 
standing friondahip;: and one of ths Intest antograph lotters penned 
by Sir Roderick Murchison, written from tiie sick conch with a 
trembling hand, wae a kindly note of sympathy to the fumily of hin 

Alexander Keith Johnaton was born at Kirkhill, wear Mdinburgh, 
in 1804, His love of geograpliy teema to havo manifested iiself 
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cognate purenits he became even more devoted as he advanced in 
life, ecareely ever diverging to take an active part in public affhira, 
or to euguge im ‘political matters, Tis life waa thos one of quiet 
‘bat incessant industry, as such offering little of personal incident 

The long list of his more notable geographical works was fully 
given-in Sir Bartle Frore’s address on the presentation of the nivedul. 
His masterpice s—the * Physioal Atisge of Natural Phenemen: “—will 
ever mark a most important epoch in the geographical history af 
this country, ag giving the date of the introduction to it of that most 
interesting branch of our science—hysical Geography, Carried 
ont at great personal sacrifice, this work brought Keith Johneton 
woll-merited distinctions, not only from the écientifie world of this 
country, but in the form of lionorary memberslipa of kindred 
Societiog in Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Peterebarg, and Bombay. Baran 
von Homboldt, in sending his portrait to Keith Johnston, wrote 
beneath it in French, *T am glad to take this opportunity to thank 
‘you for all you have done for Physical Geography’* The Iste Sir 
John Herschel acknowledged his indebtedness to the Physical Atha 
for great part of hia information, in writing on dhis branch af gen 
graphy; and, undoubtedly, the volume has been, and is wtill, tha 
‘basis of the whole English Htorsture of this subject. 

Ti is gonerally admitted that Keith Johnaton did more ts popre- 
lavize the study of geography than any previcms anthor, and his 
minor works have ninds his nume » household wari thronghaont 
Britam. His own: country is specially indebted to him in vurions 
ways. In 1851, in & memoir read before the Royal Society of Edin- 
bargh, Keith Johnston drew public attention to the Ordnance Survey 
of Sootland, which, up to that time, appears to have snffrwl almost 
complete neglect; und tothe agitation in this matter which fal- 
lowed, im which Sir Roderick Murchion took ® strong and activa 
interest, Scotland is Indubted for the [regress which has since hoon 

made in this most important public work, 
 _ Dr. Johnston waa one of the originators of the Seottish Moteorn- 
logical Society, the early meetings of whivh were held in his house ; 
and to lis earnest working in ita bohalf as its Honorary Secretary, 
as well as to the broad spirit in which he prosocuted the soionee uf 
Meteorology, that Society is indebted in no inconsidorablo derren 
for the wide reputation it enjoys. - 

During the later years of his Hfs his mind was more specially 
direoted to the subject of educational geography; hia endosayonr 
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being, after correspondence with very many of the mote ominent 
teachers: af georraphy thranghont the. kingdotn, to reconcile, if 
posible, info one best system, the many varied methods of geo- 
graphical instmction which are at preeatt adopted, and to prepare 
appliances suited to ech a plan. His most anient hope-wns to sow 
the peeds of a greater respect fir geographical knowledge in Britain, 
Of which might ¢row the position dne to it us an essential 
branch of liberal edueation in higher schools, such as it has-long 
held in the universities of the Continent, notably of Germany. 

Dr. Jahneton's persenal character was marked by a singular sim-- 
plicity and candonr, thorongh benevolonce, and unselfish genorosity. 
Most enthusiastic in his love for and pursuit of bis profession, and 
ite aheorbing studies, he was yet more readily accessible to any one 

,Seking his wlvice or assistance. 

Osrracs Jars Patsanw Bassyt, of the Royal (late Bengal) Engi- 
neers, Deputy-Superintendent of the Great Trigonomotrical Survey 
of Tudia, was born on the 24rd of February, 1832. His fathor was thie 
celebrated architect, George Darari, who designed the Fitzwilliam 
Mnscum at Cambridge, the Conservative Ciub in Thondan; and 
various other important buildings, am} who lost his life ly falling 
from the tower of Ely Cathedral: 

__ After passing with great credit through Rughr School wad the 

Cheltenham College, James Basovi obtained a calotebip fn the 

Honourable East India Company's Military Seminary wt Adilis- 
combe, where he roee to be the first cadet of lila lerm, onl thos won 

for himee!f a» commission in the Corps of Engineers of the Bengal 

Pretdency, To went to India in 1252) and wus appointed an 

esiatant in the Great Trigonometrioal Survey of India, on the 

ith January, 1866. From that tine until the end of lis ‘life ho 

contrjed to serve in the latter dommrpgment, which be lad been 

induced io seloct from m. preference for its Antics over thoes gf ny 
other branch of the pulilie service in Tudia whieh) was open to him: 

am his natnral abjlities, great enerzy. and pend-tent eel fdevotion, 

soon established him im the position of one of the mont alle and 

reliahle officore of the Department. 

He took a prominent part in each of the various branthes of 
iho operations. In 1856-7, he assisted in the plincipal triangulation 
of the Valley of the Lodns, und on) the terminaHip of the field 
seman in the plains—whick is contempyrankons with the CuI CD - 
ment of the sexson for field operations in the higher Himalayas— 
he wan teanéferred to assiat in tha survey of Ka hm'r on whink 
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he was employed during the eventfnl enmmer of 1857, when the 
tuntiny of the Bengal Army took place, and his countrymen wore: 
engaged in u desperate struggle, tot only for tho maintenance of 
tho Rritieh power in India, but for their very existence, From 
motives of policy, it was not considersd desirable to suspend the 
operations of the Mimalayan surveyors ‘before the time when they 
would be naturally terminated by the close of the season for flalid 
operations. Thus, when the surveyors returned to the plaing, 
Delhi had again fallen into the hands of the British, and tha erisiy 
of the dusurrection: was over. 

By the end of the field season of 1855-60, Captain Basevi had 
cittied thy principal triangulation of the Indus down to the neigh- 
bourhood of Mittenkots, at the junction of the Indus and the Sutle} 
rivers, and wns on his way back to.recess quarters, when he waa 
ilirested to join the expedition, which was sent under General Sir 
Neville Chamberlain, xc, into the hills among the northern 
offshoots of the Seolimani Range, to puniah the tribe of Mahancd 
Wneeeris for repented inroads and aggressions; he gssintad in 
making:a valuable military reconnaissance of tha country, and ¢xe- 
outed a continuous and unbroken traverse of the line of march which 
was the basis of the survey. In the year 1890 he was trimsférred 
frum the Valley of the Indua to the east coast of the peninmia, tu 
carry on the principal triangulntion' which waa to connect Madma 
with Calentta, and which lind then reached the Vicinity of Vizaga- 
patam, In two field seasons he carried this chain of try : 
180 miles southwards, into the district of Guntoor, when he wns 
tecalled te Viengapatimn to make arrangements for, and assist 
in, the measnremant of one of the great Indian hase-lince. with 
the well-known Colby spparatua of compensation-bars and ihicro: 
scupes; This base-ling being completed before the termination. 
of the. field senson, Captain Basevi was employed daring the 
romainder of tha season (1962-03) in making 4 reconnaissance 
—partly for geographical purposes, arid partly for the Tequirenen te 
of the anrvoy—of the native states of Jeypore and Bustar, which, 
thongh lying in the vicinity of the British stations of Vizagapatam 
and Vizianagram, and of ilig main lines of communication between 
Calentia md Madras, lind wp to that time ‘been mniirveved, and 
were almost mknown, sppearing as a great blank on the jntesy 
and best maps of the Mulras Presidency, Covered with dense 
malirious forests, which swarm, with tigers, tho deadly repntation 
of this region appears to have been a bar, alike to the explorations 
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of the cnrions and scientific, and to the visits of ottemen. Captain 
Eascri oacsid a cen tannina Sanne Trl his petal of nastare i 
the Vizsgapatam district) over the Galikonda hills to Jeypore, and 
thence to Badrachellum, on tho River Godavery, which was his 
terminal point. He and hix assistant, and all the native followers, 
saffared more or less from fever, but may be considered: to have 
eecaped with comparative impunity ; for it was in carrying. trian- 

gulation through these regions that Colonel Everest enifered po 
eevercly in 1810, when" he and his assistants, and the entire native 
establishment, were etrock down by o malignant fever, many 
perished miserably by the roadside, and the survivors had to. be 
carried into Hydrabad, whence the whole of the public elephants, 
litters and vehicles of all descriptions, hnd to be despatched to their 
mocour on tho receipt of the first intelligence of the calamity.” * 
Captain Haseyi succeeded in making a good preliminary map of 
Joypore, which was subsoqnently published; and be furnished an 
excellent report, giving a gonoral description of the country, and 
details of the route-survey, and of the astronomical determinations 
of latitude and longitude by which it was checked from time to 


- 
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Tm 1864 Captain Basevi was in England on Jeave of absence, 
when preparations were being made for the pendulum operations 
which wero to bo carried ont in India, at the recommendation of 
the President and Council of the Royal Society. It was proposed 
that two pendulums, the property of the Toyal Society, ons of 
which had been ewong by Goneral Sabino in his celelrated oporn 
tions at cavoral stations, extending from the Equator to the Arctic 
Ocean, should by taken omt to India, and awung at somo af tho 
stalions of the great meridional aro of triangles which extends 
from Cape Comorin to tho Himalayan Mountains, and waa meaatire 
by Colonels Lambton and Everest. Up to that time natalie 
observations had been soatly made at stations on islunds anil 
onasts, and mot in the interior of continents: thus further ohserva- 
tions were needed to ascertain fo what extent the rewmlis might be 
affocted by differences in the conditions of the earth's urust under 
continents as compared with oceana. By the combination of pouda- 
lum. observations with the astronomical anid geodetic measnromentas 
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sented for noquiring information of great value towards ie salution 
was precisely one for which Captain Basevi was adminbly well 
qualified: for, while ever ready to throw himself info’ Any work 
Which he might be called on to perform, lis bent 4f imjnil and. 
habits of study led him to feel a preference for the more purely 
scientific hranches of the operations of the Trigotiometrical Survey. 

Hs commenced operations in 1865, at Dehra Doon, the head- 
quarters of the Trigoncmetrical Surrey Department, which ix 
sitmated in long. 767, in'a-valley at tho fot of the aotithern slopes 
of the Himalayan Mountains. By the epring of 1871 the opera- 
tions in India had been nearly completed: all that wad wanting 
was for the pendulams to be wing on the high table-linds in 
the interior of the Himalayas, where altitudes éxcemdling 15,00) 
feet might he attnined in localities suitable for the operatica :. 
The pendniume wero then to be taken back to England, and swing 
ea voulé at Adon and in Egypt, which wonld have afforded try 
very interesting comparative determinations of gravity, They were 
to ba swing finally at the Kew Observatory, the base station of the 
operations, where they had ben swung immediately before being 
fake out to India, 

Thue Captain Basovi's programms was fiat approaching comple 
tion, and ho was eagorly looking forward to a specdy return to hia 
native nnd; with the gnitification of having snecesefull ye acon 
Plished an ardoous aud difficult series of operations, But the most 
diftionlt portion of the work—the operations in the higher 
Himalayae—had still to be accomplished; and these cansed him 
to be exposed to severe privations, in a barren and desolate Tegion 
almost wholly devoid ofthe nocessaries of Hfe, exceddingly clovated, 
and, consequently, having » siighly-rarified atmosphere, in which 
breathing is diffionlt and tha slightest exertion very fatiguing. 
The weather, too, linppened to be very inclement, and Captain 
Fasevi was expowd to great extremes of cold and heat, und to 
frequent rains anil heavy snow-storms whils on the lino of iuaroh. 
He completed’ n very suisfastory series of observations at Moré 
(lat 43° 16's. long. 77° 54° &), at an altitude of 15,500 feet, and waa: 
commencing a {nal series of observations on the tablelands at the 
eastern extremity af the Changchenmo Vulley, in lat, 24°10! x., long, 
me 2am, elevation 17,100 feet, when a bronchial disorder, from 
r2: 
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of the 17th July. No Europeans with him at the time, nor 
any meédical-man-within hundreds of miles: but hia native servanta 
and attendants seom to have been attentive and well behaved, and 
10 havedone all they possibly could for him. 'To the lest he waa in 
full possession of his faculties, but, apparently, quite unaware of 
his danger; in fact, his death occurred very suddenly, just after he 
had risen from bed, at daybreak, and waa dressing to go on with 
his work—the extreme cold probably causing congestion of the 


Tt ta usual to look mpon British India azone country; and it is 
somowhat difficult to realise the fact that, within the limits of our 
Indian empire, every variety of climate is presented, from. that 
of extreme tropical heat in Central and Southern Asia, to that uf 
extreme Arctic cold in the highly-elevated plateanx of the Hima- 
layan mnges. Ty all these vicissitudes of climate Captain Basevi 
was exposed, in the contse of his pendulum observationa:and he 
lisa clenrty fallen a victim to his work, with, probably, a far 
eteater persistency of devotion than if be had died as a soldier 
on the battlefield; it would be difficult to find his equal in 
hahitunl forgetfulness of aelf and devotion to duty. 

He has left a widow und two sone: who, itis to he hoped, will 
not be altogether forgotten by the country to whose service his 
Ife, up to the very last, was so unreservedly dedicated. 

Dr, Beeryoto Szewasy, the well-known tmyellor and botaniat, 
fied at the Javali Gold-mines in Nicaragua, in which establishment 
ho held an important appointment, on the Hith of October Jast, at 
the carly age of 47 years. He was.a Hanoverian by birth, having 
ben born in the sity of Hanover in 1825, After receiving an 
oxpollent education in the Lyceum of his native place, he spent 
some time in studving his favourite science in the Botanio Gardon 
at Gittingen, at which University he also completed his general 
educetion, and received the diploma af Phil. Dr. Soon afterwards, 
having attained lis 20th year, hw catia to England and obfained 
the appointment cf Naturalist on board the Herald, in whieh 
capacity he aude a -yoyage round ihe world and threo cruises fp 
the Arotie mgions in search of Sir John Franklin. The history of 
the yoyage waa afterwards published by him, in 1853, under the 
title of * Narrative of the Voyage af HALS. Herald, 1845-51, under 
the Command of Capt. Henry Kellott-' und he alao wrote an 
account of the botanical results of the same, which was published 
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in 1657. In 1855 "A Popular History of Palins! isswed from hie 
pen. During these years he resided chiefly in hig native ity, 


where he founded and edited a botanical journal, the “‘Roaplandia.” 


in 1861 waz published an English trandation, which he hail fite- 
viously prepared, of Von Kittlitz’s "Views of the Vegelation of the 
Ooaste and Islands of the Pacific,” in which the general aspect or 
physiognomy of vegetation in -varlons regions and latitudes war 
attempted to be displayed in o series of tableanx, pictdrial and 


deseriptive. Shortly before the date of thie wurk, in 1860, he war. 


appotnted member of the Commission sent out by the Govurtiment 
to tle Fiji Islands, with the object of ascertaining the advieability 
af accepting tho cession of thy group a8 4 Britith colony. The 
resulis of the journey were published in 1862, in a popular form, 
onder the title of ‘Vitis an Account of a Government Mission tu 


the Fijian IMlamds’ The botanical collections maie during his 






visit were (leectibed in « beautiful serial work, the «Flor Viriemes.” 
published by private subscription between the rears 1465 and 
THis, 

His voyage to the Fiji Idands was by ny means the laut oF his 
undortakings, for since then he made several visite to Central 
Amoroa, on special missions connected with mines and other éom- 
mercial undertakings, during whieh he always found means to 
continue hia botanical studies and researches [He was » man of 
prodigions industry, finding time in the intervulé of his travels and 
greater works, to elit w botanical journal; first the “Bonplandin,” 
from 1853 to 1862, and afterwards the “Jonrnal of Botany,’ from 
1865 te the epoch of hia last departure for hia more permanent 





residences in Nicarugmm: and he was also a frequent contribytor to 


English ond German periodical literature, Te was & member of 
our Society since the your 1862. 

Jous Mircuay waa bornat Leghorn, on April Ist, 1895 Tis 
father, Captiin J. Markham, ».x., wae eon of William Markham, 
Eay., of Deer Hall, in Yorkshire, and gundsoo of Dr. Wiliiam 
Markham, Archbisiump of York. 

In 3252 John Markham was. appointed, by Lond Malmosbury, to 
a-Student Toterpreterhipin Ching. In February, 1853, he borame 
Acting Assintatt at Canton; in April, 1834, Assistant at Foechoo: 
In October, £856, Second Assistant, in the Saperintendanoy at Tong- 
Kong; und on Jume 16th, 1857, ha wawappoiuted Firet Assistant at 
‘Bangkok, in Siam. On Teember 22nd, 1553; ho became View 
Conmil at Shanghai, an) on Jantary sdih, rts, Consul at Chef 
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: ppointed to offiviute aa Consul at Shanghai, during 
the aleenco of Mr, Medhurst, and hoe died there om thu 9th of 
October, 1871. 

“An able and energetic Consul, a courteous and kindly chief, 
i most popular and genial man, Mr. Juha Markham had. earned 
high feepect as an-official, and the warm regard of all who had 
personal intercourse with him Dossecsing strong common sense, 
morgy and decision of character, Mr, Markham. filled 
with credit the various posta to which ho had been nominated, and, 
just before his death, he was identified with the greatest advantage 
that hss been gained for foreign intercourse with Ching, kince the 
treaty of Tientam. It is due primarily to hie energy, in contesting 
the restriotive measures attempted by the Shanghai Trotai, that 
the tmmsit-duce clause of the treaty of Tientsin has at length been 
given its broad aud true interpretation by the Pekin Government. 
Always.aceessible and. courteous, and always ready to forward any 
peblio enterprise, whether in hie official or private capacity, Mr. 
Markham earned for himself a popularity which will mot ba readily 
forgotien."—North China Daily News, Oot. 10th, £871. 

‘The English oommnnity in Chine has marked their sense of the 
lose they have sustained in the death of Consul Markham, by 
yenorounly wubscribing, for the benefit of his widow, the sum of 

Mr. Markham-wns elected a Fellow of ihe Royal Geographical 
. Society in 1870, and he mad a -paper ona journey he made through 
the provinee of Shantung, which was published in our ‘Journal! for. 
that year, It coutuina » very intoresting ueconnt of the tomb of 
Confucius, and touch valuable information respecting the productn 
and:enpabilities of that important province. Mr. Markham has left 
behind him a lorgo quantity of mannseript notes relating. ta the 
true and history of China, and to the Tasping rebellion, 

Ho wan married at Hong-Kong, on February 10th, 1859, to Mias 
Caroline Hickett, who, with two young danghters, survives hin. 
literary ornaments of otr comtry, was not Imown to the -warld 














eithor ara traveller oF geographer, his denth cannot be her recorded 
withont some notices of hin career, The Society was: proud to have 
his mame enrolled as ime of ite Follows, ho having shown hie anure. 
Giation of out labiars by joining o a adi 3 ate 
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ie always favoured onrannual application for permission’ to hold 
nahi cas tha ota ovals dll ie) 
years, inthe Old Borlington House, anil afterwards in the muasnifle 
building tn which we are now assembled. 

Ht is not necessary liere to narrate tho incidents of Mr: Grota's 
career; which are well lnown and have been more fully reeorded in. 
other publications; but it may be necessary to remind our aeanalates 
that-he-was bern in 174, at Bookenhan, in Kent, the son of a 
London banker, and that on comploting his education at the Charter= 
hoes, after ashort trial in hile father’s biteiness the sbandoned com= 
merci purite for those, firat, of politica, and afterwards of litera 
tore) Ft was in 1841 that weariod with the want of sympathy which 
the Reformed Parliament showed for his philosophical Radicaliam, he 
retired from: the representation of the City of Londom and 
himself with concentrated energy to his * History, Tho firat vohaiwe 
of hie great work appeared in 1846, and the termination was reached 
in 1855. It-was reevived with universal applause, amd in Germun 
was-even more-onthusinstically welcomed than at home, So great, 
indeed, was its reputation, tut, long before the successive volumes 
sppoared, we. find the great Niehuhr recommending o friend, to-whom 
he hud given no letter of -introdnetion to Grote, to secure, if pesaible, 
proof sheets invaidvance of publication, in ordar that he might trans- 
late them into hie own language, 

Air) Grote was the champion of tho London University long before 
it had won that elevated place in public opinion which it now holdy 
for the searching nature of iteexaminations, its direct representation: 
in Parliament, and tho lurge influential body of ite gradustes Troms 
first to lost hu was the presiding genius over this liberal edneatial 
institution, Ow him, in ite earlier years, devolved the greater pert 
of tho Tal<inr of managing its affairs He was always ready to draw 
up lis reports with his own hand, and to strengthen it with his 
countenance and advice. Ile wus wlea an imiefatioahle worker in 
the public service aa o "Trustee of the British Museums, never sparing: 
himself, wven when his healih failed, fur the sake of that noble 
imatitution. 

Ha -was a tember of the French Institute and of many other 
foreign and home Academies and Societies. Ha died of a lingermge 
ilineas on the 16th of June, 1871, and was interred in Westminster 
Abbey on the 24th of the same month. | 

The Earl of Extessonovan.—Tho lute Earl became a Fellow of 
our Society tn 1845, on hie return from Indin, after his stirring and 
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brilliant three yoars’ administration as Governor-General, of our 
Eastern Empire, He. distinguished himself, as we all know, in 
alter years, ae nh tucet effertive speaker in the House of Lords, bat, 
4 far as Tam aware, did pot leave any memorial of his abilities a 
writer. As the son of the celebrated Chief Justice of the Cont of 
King’s Benth in-the reign of Gearge ITIL, life opened with. brilliant 
proepects far the late Earl. He was born in 1790, and. received 
his education at Eton and Cambridge, and obtained his-degres of 
M.A. in 1800. 

1 cannot close this bricf notice of Lord Ellenborough's carver, 
him for having, at my own special request, transferred my services 
after the Afghan War to the remote country of Turkish Arabia, 
and thos enabled me to punme thoee researches into the early 
history and geography of Western Asia which have proved of 40 
touch public interest, and which have, in fact, led tomy being in 
the pasition that I now ocoupy as your President. 

Mr: dias Cuarwax, o South African traveller, much esteemed 
in Cape Colony, whore he had boon for many years a resident, died 
at Du Toits Pan, in the Diamond Fiehis, on the 6th of February 
last; For many years he was employed as ivory trader in the 
Mmterior, and displayed great courage and enterprise in undertaking 
fiisiant journeys; in one of which, to the Victoria Falla of tho 
Zambesi, ho was accompanied by the well-known traveller Mr, 
Thomas Baines. Mr, Chapman published, in London, an aceount 
of his journeys in 1868, under the titly of *‘I'ravels im the interior 
of South Afmica.” He wae enrolled a. Fellow of our Society in 
1667. 

Mr. Jone Powm, ce, the Proprietor and Editor of the “Panamé 
Star aod Herald,’ and » gentleman of high literary attainments, 
died. onthe Lath of May lout, in the fifty-firet your of his oge. He 
was born at Youghal, in Ireland, and was for many years resident 
* in Central Americas, king an active part in al! that tended to 
develope the resonroe and add to our knowledge of that comntry. 
Failing health, bronght on by incessant labour, compelled him to 
return to Eagliod, where ba bosiel himself up to the time of his 
death in collecting material.on his favourite subject, the History and 
Material Progroes of Central Amorion and the Adjuining conntrics, 
Me was the muthor of a ‘Desription of the Provines of Sancta 
Dotuingo dol Darien in 4754, translated from. the original in the: 
Notional Archives of Bogotd ;' published in 1666, and of other 
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‘amaller works, and was 4 Fellow of our Sociaty ince the year 

Mr. Warren Core was known for many years, in his position as 
our diplomatic representative in the Hepublic of Eonador, as the 
generous and colightewel supporter of all ecientifio travellers in 
that mont interesting part of Sonth Aniorica, His residencu in that 
conntry extended over the yours from 1627, when ho was appointed 
Conant at Guayaquil, to 1861, whon he retired, having served during 
the lawt seven jours an Chargé d'Affaires. He diod at his residence 
neat London on the ith of December last, having reached the 
advanced age of upwards af 90 years. 


‘The notices of Commander A. G. Gtasmrr, ay, who, by his 
topographical work, as member of the Turko-Persinn Frontier Sur- 
vey, Fandered eminent servies to geography, and Captain Davin db. 
Nasurra, of the great Trigonometrical Survey of India, not having 
been completed in time, will appear in the next year's Address, 


Othor Fellows, whoae loss during the past year we have to deplore, 
arg the following. many of whom distinguished thomarlves in varius 
other walls of life, although not known to the world aa geographers 
or travellers :—Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, Sir Poregrine P,P. 'P. 
Acland, Bart., Mr. J. Buchan, Mr. R. B. Byass, Mr.-0. Buxton, 
P-, Mr. Richurd Bentley (the well-known publisher}, Mr. W- 
Balfour, Mr. D. Tt. Blaine, Mr. E. L. Betts, Rev, (. J. Fynes Clinton, 
the Earl of Dunraven, Mr, C, Faulkner, Rev. C. Forstor, Mr, 0. A. 
Freeman, Mr. It. J, Garden, Mr. R, Henderson, Mr. R. Honywoutl, 
Mr. A, Laytxnrmns, Mr. J. Leviok, Captain G. F. Lamert, Mr. J. 
Monteith, Mr. Thomas Ogilvy, Sir Thoma Vhillips, Bart, Admiral 
W. Ranuay, Mr. J, Somes, Sir J, York Susrlett, Mr. W.d. Spencer- 
Bell, Mr. P, Slurp, Mr. F, ¥, Searle, Mr. A, W. Tooke, and Mr, W. 
Young, 


—— 


ADMIRALTY Scrvers.* 

The surveying opemtions which huve been carried out at home. 
and abroad by HLM. ships daring the past year, may be briefly 
described se follows :-— 

Upon the Enet Const of England, the Porcupiie, under Stallone, 
E, K. Calver, with three assistants, has been engaged during the 


* By the Iydrograpbas, Hear-Adiniral G. Hf, Richards, on, rAd 
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greater part of the season in re-surveying the Lynn Wash, the most 
considerable indentation upon that coast, and comprising within the 
ares Te-examined upwards of 450 square miles. 

Since the furmer survey by Captain Howett in 1826. many 
changes have taken place in. the const-lino of this estuary,:prin- 
cipally from ite being the depository of the waste which ia slowly, 
but continually, in operation. on the shorea-to the north ae far as 
Searborough Head; numerous embankments: have bean formed, 
tapecially towards tho head of the inlet, to enclose and retain the 
new lands thus formed, and in: some parts the coust-line has assumed 
entirely new featnres, principally in Boston Deape and towards 
Lymn,—the latter due to an artificial diversion of tha former ssa- 
channel between the Deeps and the town, Tho outar portions of. 
the mayigation have but little changed sitios the survey of 1828, 
This new chart, being ready for the engraver, will shortly be 
published. 

During afew weeks in the middly of the season the Porcupine 
was employed in making a minute examination of the coast botween 
the Thames and the Tay, und in examining the umitical works:in 
Progress at the principal seaporta. 

On the West Coan of England, Stail-Cotmmander J. Richarda, with 
bia two assistants, has been chiefly employed in making » new 
survey of Morecambe Day, tho sands of which had undergone great 
changes since tho last Admiralty Survey by Cpt. Danhan in 1845, 
Tho Grange Channels néar the midille of tha Bay, which at fut 
date wore two distinct passages, are now merged in one, of propar- 
Honally greater and deeper dimensions, to the benefit of navi- 
gation generally, and especially a to the neighbouring town of 
Morecambe. Tho alterntions in the banke near Fleetwood and Teel 
harbours, although important, are uot so comiderable; nevertheless, 
the new chart, when published, will be woleomed by those inter- 
ested im the prosperity of the rapidly rising manufacturing town of 
caster, 

a preliminary oxamination of tho hanks off the south-east coast af 
fraland, which were reported ta have undergone changes. ‘The 
Arkiow and Blackwater banks were found to heye grown out in 
elbow-tike furms for a distance nf abowt two eables' length to the 
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Holdens Bod had shifted ocarty holf a mile tv the eastward of ite 
former potition on the chart, thus improving the channel into 
Wexford Bay. ; 
_Ttas hoped that a new survey of thee localities will be made 

The Admiralty Survey of Porteweuth coutinnes to be carried om 
with a steawlannth anda emall party mder Staff-Commander TD) 
Hall and onv assistant; during the past eenson «survey of South- 
ampton Water hoa been coniinended on @ large seule, which haw: 
long been required, and is to ineluly the Bramble Bank. ‘This. 
Bink, sinow the survey of 1845, has extended to the northward, 
narrowing the channel tu Southampton, and nexsaitating the. 
placing of another buoy for the safety of its nevigetian. 

Staf-Commander Hall has also been charged with the general 
direction and supervision of the dredging operations for the decpen- 
ing of the chunnel into Portsmouth Harbour, with the view to the- 
maintenanes of a straight passace with an uniform depth of 20 feet 
of water at ordinary low spring-tidus 
opening of the Suen Canal, have been combined, are mder the 
direction of Captain GS, Nares, in H.M.S, Shoarvater, 

A coniplete re-eurvey of the Gulf of Stiex was commenced in the 
winter of 1870), and, by dint of great exertion on the part of Capt. 
Nares aud his officers, it hus just been completed, as far south on 
the African shore of the Red Gen as Cosire and the Brothers Islands, 
A resurvey of Port Said and its opproach hus boon made each 
year since the opening of the Canal, in ardor to ascertain whother 
any change in the depth is taking placo likely to affect navigation, 
and the Shearenéer is at present engaged on this work. “No delay 
will take place in thy publication of the now survey of the Gulf of 
Sues. 


Tn eamnection with the Shearwate’s labours, it may be mentioned 


that « short time was spent during the autumn of 1871 in porsning 


the investigations of the currents in tho Strait of Gibraltar, which. 
Were commenced i the Porcupine in 1870, undor the awapices of 


De. Carpenter, #ta,and Captain Calver. Upon this latter ocens 
sion Dr. Carpenter again volunteered his services, and aoton panied: 
Captain Nares in the Shearwater to the Moditerrancan. 

The olservations which were made by those gentlemen, and the 


revnita obtained, were interesting in a scientific point of view,/and) 


will prove proctically nef) to navigation. ‘The public willpne 
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doubt, bo in possession of them from the »ble pen of Dr, Carpenter 
himself.at an early date; in the anean Hime a paper from Captain 
Nares has appeared in the ‘ Proceedings of the Royal Society,” and 
hes been published in greater detail ina separate pamphlet by the 
Admiralty, It is sufficient here to state that the well-known 
Gibraltar current running into the Mediterrancan was proved to 
be superficial, and that, below, the movement of the water was found 
tobe tidal—the eastern-going surface-stream being modified in it 
strength, and even turned to the westward during exst winds or 
calms. We shall have occasion to retum to the question of Orem: 
Circulation before concluding this brief report: 

Thi West India Surcoy is carried. on in a small hired vessel by 
Stuf Commander George Staniey and two assistants, 

For the twelve: months between July; 1870.nnd 1871, they wern 
simployed on the coast of British Guiana, during which time 4000 
linear milvs of soundings and 90 miles of the low monotonous coast- 
line of the colony were completed, under considerable difenltic: 
uwing to the nature of the climate, light variable winds and strong 
eurrents, und the fuct of tho vessel being without steam-power. 
The approach to Demorara, however, hox, through the labour of 
the unrreyors, beet made clear to the navigator, the depth and 
watutw of the bottom being distinctly charted for a considerably 
Hitunde to keaward. Tho reeolte of this: survey are in course of 
preparation fur publication. 

‘The West India Survey is; for the present, removed to the Island 
of Dominica. 

The’ Caps of Qood Hope Survey ia carriod on chieily by shore- 
parties, assisted occasionally by bouts, and by one of the cruisers on 
the #tation when ona can be spared: Navigating-Licutennnt Arch- 
deacon is in charge, and haa one assistant. Notwithstanding serions 
Qieulties of various kinds which they have had to encounter, good 
progrest hae bean made with the triangalation and survey. of the 
(éast-ling ; no les than 250 miles having been completed, or from 
the Bashee Hiverto Toint Morley, the northern boundary of the 
British possessions on tho East Coast of South Africa. Dining 
the first half of thie journey the party lad to pasa through the 
entry of nnfriendly Kafir tribes, aod, owing to the not. over 
-snccessfal negotiations of the Cape Town Government, who had 
tmlirtaken to make the nccessary arrangements for their eafe con- 
dust, they fonnd thomeelves, on more than onw cecusion. in consider 
alilé peril; and, in the neighbourhood of St. John's River, were 





compulsorily detained by the Chief of the Ponda trike for a perind 
af seven weeks, and wore only permitted to proceed after the ener- 
gatic interference of the Natal authorities, to whum Mr. Arct leaoon 
bad subceeded in communicating his uncomfortable position. 

Turing the last three years of the progreus of this survey, tho 
party hav) undergone extreme privations, and have worked with 
unremitting energy; and it f+ nource of satisfiction that nothing. 
now Teiniins but to complete the soundings, which will bo donw by- 
Mr. Archdeacon's naval wssistant, so soon ax the Commodore on the 
istic ean afford him the necessary help of a ship for the purpose. 

Mr. Arclideacon himself will shortly proceed to a new ficld of 
labonr on the coast of Western Australia, whose enorgetio Governor, 
Mr, Weld, has promised the funds necessary to commence a work of 
so much importancs to that colony, and which will be supplomented 
by an equal aum from the Imperial Government, 

Newfoundland Sureey.—Staf-Commander J, H. Kerr, with his two 
assiétent, has, during the past year, earvesed $00 miles of conate 
fing, with 280 square miles of soundings, in Bona Vista Bay. ‘The 
comparative absence of fog, and an unngnally fine season, havo 
enabled this tmsterial progress to be made wpon a coast which 
generally presents more than ordinary difficulties to the surveyor. 
The eastern shores of Newfoundland are now completed na‘ far as 
Poulinquet Island in Notre Dame Bay; or to 493° of x, lat anid 
S42? of w. lone, an examination which wns: greatly neoded, Owing’ 
to tho numerous shoals and reefs with which this cout abounds. 
The survey will now be prosecuted along the south coaste of thin 
island. Mowt of the existing charts of this part of Newfoundland 
were execitied by Captain Cook a century ago, and although, of 
course, generally accurate, are necesenrily entirely deficient in thes 
fetails which are essential to navigation in the present day. 

South Awetralia—In Jomiary, 1871, tho surveying party on this 
coust, tinder Staff-Commander Howard, proceeded in their Lired 
tehioaner, the Beatrice, to the south-castern part of the colmiy, where 
they were engaged in sonmnding the coast qurveyed on a pteridine 
jccasion, nutil the latter part of June, when, having completed 
their work to the distahoe of 8 miles off share, which is ax far os it 
ean be seen from a small vessel's docks, they returned to Adulaide, 
The whole of the eastern: coast of the colony having been com 
pleted, their aftetition was devoted to the western slioro of Bpeneer’s 
Gulf, about 150 miles of which remained unsurvered. By January, 
1872, nearly 60 miles was accomplished, including tho lagoon-tike 
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‘opening known as Franklin Harbour, im the wpper part of tho 
Gulf; the greater part of the soundings have also heen obtained, 
and it ie hoped that the survey of Spencer's Gulf. will be completed 
by the middle of the present year. 

Victoria, Anstralia.—The enrvey of this const from Cape Otway to 
Cups Howe, the boundary between Victoria and New South Wales, 
lina now been completed, and the party under Navigating-Liea- 
tenant H. L- Stanley, have latterly been employed on the exposed 
coast westward of the former cape, about 70 miles of which has been 
surveved. Tho total amount which has been completed during the 
piet-yenr ia about 120 miles, almost-all of which had. to be carriod 
om by parties on Innd. The difficulties at times were very great, 
owing to the precipitous nature of the shores, and the dense cha- 
racter of the brushwood; and, on one occasion, a party of five: men 
wore for several days cntting m fhotpath, lees than a mile in length, 
through « country never liefore trodden by man. In addition to 
the coasteurvey, 1000 equare milee of soundings have been taken 
in o small riversteamer, where it was necessary closely to watch 
every change of weather, in order to ensure reaching shelter, 

‘The Survey of Victoria ia now drawing near its close; but King 
Island, at the western approach to Bass Stmit, has not yet been 
clasely xamined, It belongs to the neighbourmg colony of Toe- 
mania ; bat, in reeard to tha safaty of navigation, it is of equal 
importance to the Anstralian colonics, and it would be a cunse for 
reers| if the survey were withdrawn before the approach to Base 
Strait was acenrately aurveyed and sounded. 

New South Wales.—As noticed in former Reports, the sea-boant of 
this colony has been thoroughly surveyed, but the Admiralty Sur- 
veyor, Navigating-Lioutenant Gowland,. has, by permission of 
the Admiralty, been retained in New Sonth Wales. entirely at the 
expense of the colony, for the examination of its interior waters. 

The Hichmond and Hunter rivera have been carefully somded, 
ou large scales, as far as the head of occas navigation, which, in 
the former, is available for veasele of 10 feet drumght.av high ae 
GO miles, and the latter for as hish as 40. miles, or to the town of 
Morpeth. hese rivers aro rapidly becoming settled, and their 
banks peopled. 

Queenelond,—The principal work accomplished during the past 
reuson by Staf-Commaniler Bedwell, on the coastof Qnoonsland, 
bas been the eurvey of Port Ourtia ona large scale, which has 
‘Occupied a considerable titae, owing to the numerous inlets which 


















considerably since tho survey of 1847. The onter coasts of Facing 
and Curtis Islands which form the port on its eastern and northern 
sides, have been surveyed from East Point to Cape Canricorm, and 
the approach has been thoromgh}y sounded from u (listance of 10 to 
12 miles off chore, 
North China and Japan—This survey, nader Commander H. 0: 
St. John, is carried on in H.MS. Syleia; and during the: pint 
year it has been confined entirely to Japan, Yezo, the northern 


ialand of the group, hitherto very imperfortly known, and errone— 


ously laid down on our charis, has. been ciroumnavicated, te 
Positions of all its salient points determined, and tho harbours 
surveyed on Inree seules—mont of tho datail. af the general nenst- 
line having been procured from the Japanese, who possess goo 
maps of the whole country. Tho Sylria has also completed a good 
deal of uacfnl work in thy Inland Sea, which will onshle @& new 
chart of that now much-frequented navigation: to be published, snd 
has surveyed Nambu Harbour, in Yamade Gay, on the oust coast 
of Nipon, The ehip has been most actively employed dnurime the 
whole season, 

Eaatern Archipelago —TLMLS: Nazau, Commander Chimmoe, has 
heen employed in the examination of tho western part of the Sula 
Sea, between the Rifemon's Sarvey of Balaluc Stmit, and the 
Talands of Cagayan Sulu: che has carried somo soundinys, and 
fized the positions of some dangers across-tho sea, between Palalae 
and Ho Mo, in the Island of Pauny, one of the Philippines, and 
has commenced the surrey of the channels among the Suln Arehi- 
pelago, between the Sulu and Celebea Sean: 

River Piate—During July ud Angust last, Licntenant Daweon, 
with an assistant, and nided by the officers of the Brazil] Sjuadimop, 
made « cureful examination of that portion of the River Plate 
between Monty Video and Buenos Ayres, from. which the chart 
will be corrected; and so long. as tho iivhtriseola ory kent in 
position, vessels after rounding the tail of the Ortiz Tank, may 
tieer fur Rienns Ayres without tear of the nnmuaroua shoal-epote 
which were shown. on the old chart.. 

Expedition fir Oceanic: Tuvestigation.— Returning to thn subject of 
physical geography, and the exploration of tho bod of tha cea, it 
will be. sutisihotory to those who are ‘intorested im ench investiga- 
tions, (o know that it ie the intention of the Admirilty to send 
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ont, towards the close of the presont year, an expedition, om a 
considerable scale, for the exploration of the three great ocean: 
basins; to investigute their physical and biological conditions, to 
ascertain their depths as far as may be, and to tice their currents 
and temperatures, euperficial and serinl; in the interssta of 
peogmpbhy and hydrography, to visit and explore islands in the 
Pacific und Southern Oceans, of which little moro is known at 
Present than that some of them exist, and that may have been 
multiplied over and over, through the incorrect observations of 
uncient discoverers and navigators. 

‘The resnits of the expedition generally, it is hoped, will bo 
such as to tend to the advancement of sciautifin knowledge, and to 
further objects of practical ntility, such as can only be achieved 
by fitting out a vessel specially and exclusively devoted to such a 
service, nocompanied by men competent in all branches of physical 
soienoe, which ore to be represented, and liberally provided by the 
Croverminent with all materials and appliances necessary to enstre 
ROCCE. 

In conoluding this Report, it is due to two of the most able 
til experienced of the Admiralty Surveyurs, whose names for hong 
prominently appeared In these pages, to notice thet they have 
lately retired from active eervice alicat, viz. Captains B, K. Calver 
atl John Richards; the former for many years in command of 
tho Sarvey of the Eastern Coast of the United Kingdom, where his 
name will be long remembered in connection, not only with the 
hydrographical, tut with most of the great engineering and 
nautical works of the time; the latter-no less distinguished for his 
labours while conducting the surveying operutions in the China 
Beas, thun for the excellent Survey of the Channel Islands, lately 
completed by him, Théir useful labours will be remembered 
and appreciated by seamen, and will endure as fitter monumonta 
to their skill and iidustry than any tribute which sould he paid to 

Sumnory.—in addition io the usual tide-tables, Helt linte, 
hydtographical notices, &e,, which have heen published during the 
post your, thorn havo been new editions of Sailing Directions for 
the West Coast of Scotlanl, the British Channel, the Black Seu, 
anil the Eastern Coast of Southern and Central America, and Gulf 
af Mexico, 

Sixty-threo new charts have been engraved and published, 
while above 1400 have been aided to and corrected ; and during 
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the last year 149,000 charity have been printed for the Navyand the 
public. 


Ocean Cosmet — The ‘Temperature-soundings Which have 
been recently takon in the course of the explorations of the Deep 
_ Sea, carried on by Dr. Carpenter and his colleagues, have Jed ‘him 
fo put forth a doctrine in regard to a Gener! Oceanig Cirentation, 
‘Statamed by difference of temperature alone, which line heen 
accepted as valid by many eminent Physicists, and, if wubatantinted 
hy more extended inquiry, must have an important bearing on 
Many questions of the hivhest interest in Physieal Geography and 
Geology, 

irs Cerpeater bases this doctrine upon the flint, lenge since 
experimentally determined hy Desprotz, thongh ignored by many 
writers on the Physics of the Sea, that sea-water doss gu expan, 
a# frash water does, from 59° downwards, bnt continnes to contract 
until it frees, attaining ite muximum of density at about 25°, 
And he argues that, as a column of Polar water thus weighs much 
more thay » colamn of Equatorial water of the came height, tts 
excess of literal pressure inust cause an oufioe of the Lotter 
stratom of glacial water from each Polar busin, along the deepest 
channels of communication with other Oceanic basins, lowering 





duce an ivdranghd of surface-water to replace it, which will im its 
tum buve ita own density augmented by Polar cold, the exons 
of downward pressure in the Polar column will lw eonstuntly 
renewed, so far as to impart a continual doenward movement te its 
entire mass; and this will maintain a cometent outflow of ghioial 
Water alone the pea-bod, from each Polo towanls the Equator. In 
its coursy, howover, this stratum will be subject to the heating 
infinimee of the warmer crust of tho earth bneath, and of the 
wartnir water above; and thus in tho Temperate and ‘Tropical 
arcas there will be « continual wpward movenient of Oceat water, 
regilacing that which hus teen drawn away from their ipper 
stratum by the Polar indranght. ‘Thus a contant retical ctrew 
lation -will be tmnintained, analogs to that which takes Place in 
the water-pipes of a heating apparatas ; except that the movement 
which ia sustained in the latter by the appHeation of hoticm-Aeat, Ty 
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The evidence of such « cireulation is found by Dr, Carpenter, 
jira, in the general prevalence of a temperature but little shove 32° 
over the deep ocean-hottoms, even under the Equator, as indicated 
by reeent Temperatere-soundings taken with thermometers pro- 
tected against the effects of presvare, which vitinted all the older 
observations + and aed, in that “set” of an upper stratum of com- . 
paratively ‘arm water towards the Arctic area, which all recont 
observations concur in indicating. That the deep stratum of 
glacial water most have lean derived from the Polar areas, lie 
argues from the fect that the water of the Mediterranean—which is 
ont off by the ridge at tho entrance of the Strait of Gibraltar from 
communication with the deeper stratum of the Atlantic—has a tem- 
perature of from 54° to 58° .at depths between 1500 and 1900 fathéms, 
atwhich depths the Atlantic under the same parallels basa tem- 
perature pewrly teenly degrees lower, And that the warm upper 
stratum, which carries a summer temperature of 50° to the North 
Cape, is neither (as supposed ‘by some) an extension of the Gulf 
tiream proper, or Florida current, nor (sa maintained by ates, o 
mere sutfacedrift, he regurde ae fully proved by the T 
gotndings thken in the “ Poreupine “ Expedition south-west of the 
Faroe Islands, which show that its excess of warmth extendas to at 
least 500 fathoms. From a comparison of the temperatures there 
obtained from the. surface downwards, with those obtained: at 
corresponding depths in lower Istitndes, be argues that the thal 
opper #ratum of North Ailentic water has # movement towards the 
Pole, which, combined with ite exouss of momentum derived from this 
earth's rotation, will give it a north-enet direction; thiw miveneit 
being exactly what the doctrine of « ‘Thermal cirenlation would 
Jredicato, as the necexsary complement of the “ereeping flow" of 
the deep strainm of glacial water in the opposite direction, 

This rertica! cironlation ia quite independent of the fherisontal 
Circulation sustained by the action of Winds; and docs mot, like 
the latter, produce eenible currents. Bot, if De. Carpenter's 
reasming is correct, it performe the principal part in the anieliors- 
tion of the climate of North-Western Enrope, by transporting 
thither a vest body of wuter, of which the tempemture is bat little 
below that of the Mid-Atlantic; whilst it brings from thi Polar 
into the Equatorial area « vast hedy of glacial water, which helps 
to mitigate the intense heat of the latter, 

The complete olucidation of this question will Tequire an €xten-- 
aire collection of accurate ‘Temperatnresoundings, taken at -varions 
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depths and in yarions party of the Oceanicarea Suvh a edllettion 
will dowbtlew be made in the Circumnavigation Expedition for 
Deep-Sea Explaintion, whieh ia now being fitted ont (at Dp. 
Carpentry inatanee) by Her Majesty's Governmont. and whieh ds 
mentioned in the Report of Admiralty Surveys Oi & previnits page, 
But, ax tho work of thie Expedition will probable lie fir the riceh 
part in the Southern Oceanic basing, the enquiry will be iheonplete 
nnlesy the determination of the precias Therom) relaiien of ths. 
Arctic Sea to the North Atlantic is effected by 4 North Pilar 


Hteonst Pusticartoxs—Petormaun's ' Geographieche Mittheitungen.'— 
Among the important original papers which have appeared in this 
most valuable Geographical Journal, aince the date of our Tnat annj- 
versary, those rulating to the German North Polar Expedition, to the 
organization of which the able editer hay hinseslf taken euch a 
active part, are the most nomerons and complyte. Woe shall lava 
occasion to notion tha interesting resulia of some of these voyuges 
ia subsequent portion of thie Adidrese. 

The papers relating to European geography inelnde, an anthori- 
tative description of the lima, area, aml minor divisiona of the now 
German provines of Elsass-Lothringen, by Dr. Hermann Wagner; 
and an important addition to the fopography of Central Turkey, 
in the facts collgcted and kurveyn made by Dr, Pordinand! von 
Hochstetter, whilat trivelling in the little-known region which 
surrounds Mount Vités. | | 

One of the most valuable papers on Avia 1@ that on Eastern 
Turkisian ani its surrounding mountains, cotopiled from all available 
miformatiin, derived from the journeys of Hayward, Shaw, Forsyth, 
and the Russian explorers, and giving an admirable Aiminary of 
the ried of tliis Independent kingdom, its relations with the Hmr- 
rounding powers, ix trae, cities, and population, whilst the ancom- 
panying hypeometric map is calculated to afford a trus conception 
of the vertical confieurstion of this part of Asia, ‘Tho paper 
describing Von Tiehthofen'’s inate recent journeys norcss (hina, 
tmlund from Cuntin to Takin, iv also of great importance, bringing 
into notin the Yaar undeveloped Tesontees of the anciont enipire, 

Among the ywpers on African ge0graphy aro the interesting 
letters frum the now well-known botunist and tmveller Dr: 
Beliweinfurth, forming « continnation of the narrative to which 
alliion wos mude by my predecessar in last year's Addrnne: 


+ | 
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“These letters trace the journeyings of this eminent traveller in the 
tegion of the Upper Nile in.1869, 1870, and 1871, rich in geographi- 
cal reaulia, until his happy return in safety to Europe, towards tho 
¢lose of last year. Dr. Nuchtigal’s jonmey to Kuke on Lake Chad, 
bearing presents from the King of Prosia to the Sultan of Born, 
in nition of services rendered by that potentate to German tr- 
vellers , and his ethnogmphios researches in Wadai, isaleo narrated 

int repented communications from the traveller, who is still believed 
to bein the Soudan. ‘The progress of exploration and the extent of 
our knowledge of that region of West Africa throngh which the 
lower courses of the great Ogowai River flows, is the enbject of o 
memoir in which the work done by the explorers Genoyer, Flourict 
ie Langls, and Aymes, of the French Marine, Do (Chaillu, ond 
Walker, is thoronghly dizonseed, and oartographically represented, 

4 first acourate notion of the vertical configuration-of Bouth- 
Eastern Anstralia is given in @ map of Victoria, contonred from 
the hypeometrical meusurements. made by Dr. Nowmayer, in con- 
nection with the mugnetic survey of the colony, 

‘Most inyportant among the hydrographic papers is one by the 
meteorologist Milliry, on the system of ocean-currenty about fhe 
extremity of South America, in which he proves a remarkably 
extension of the warm Brazilian coast-eurrent, corresponding te 
that. of the Gulfstream: in the North Atlantic, south-westward 
beyond Cape Horn, between the Antarctic drifts of the Pacific and 
South Atlantic, and shows that the well-known Capo Horn current 
is not, as has generally beon believed, » branch of the deep Antarotio 
current of the Pacific, but that it is truly « eurface-irift of the pre- 
railing westerly winds. The warm oxtension of the Brazil] current 
ig believed by Mihry to pass beneath it, and thys.to ncconnt for tho 
remarkable couthward hond in the limit of driftice beyond Cape 
Horn; the icebergs sinking deeper than the wind-drift round the 
Cape, are-heid back from it by the warm south-westerly carrent. 








* Our Ocean Hightays.'—lnder thie title has appeared flav seme 
Hime past a monthly Journal, as * Montily Supplomont tothe es 
Volume of the Googrniphical Record and ‘lravellers’ Reginter,’ 
contains in each ummber a popularized summary of Genarhtsea 
facts; such ws the Proerest: of expeditions, remarkahly travele, amd 
sy forth, und mems well valenlated to ussist in the spread of infurma- 
‘tion of this charactor in this country and abroad. T am informed 
that in future, and ander improved editurship, this publication will 
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adi original artivles on Geographical enbjects and reviews of all 
important Geographical works and books of travels, — 


Switrerlend.— Our esteemed Honorary Correspanding Member, 
AL LAL Ziegler, of Winterthor, has sent us his snail claborute and. 
somplite résumé of the progress made fn Switzerland during the: 
year, ih geography and the allied sclenoss. He divides his report 
fuito geodetic operations, topography, physical feogmphy, poology, 
and statistios, Although tho selontifip division of labour, as now 
&) beneficially established in our own and other countries, doas nut 
permit a to give so wide an extension ns this to the studies of our 
Sieiety, it is uuquestionablo that’ an nogunintanee with the chief 
rostilts in all allied sciences ia hecussiry to the geographer. Under 
the head of geodesy, M. Ziegler dnacrihes the arrangements made to 
urrive at the exact determination of the longitudes of Zurich -and 
otherplaces, and also the year’s progress in the nivellement de preciaion, 
which has been continued for many years. post, and has: fur ii 
object the settlement of the vertical configuration of Switzerland. 
These and similar operntions are tarried out by the Fetoral Goo 
ditical Board, In fopopraphy he mentions the publication of four 
tlwets of the survey of the neighbourhood of St, Gothard, and the 


repoctive domains, on the large scales of 1-200 and 1: 5000. With 
reyard to recent researches into the physical geogmphy of Switeay- 
land, M. Ziegler recorda wiih inch detail the observations and 
experiments of Messrs, Th. Dufour and PF. A, Fore! on the conieriaa- 
tion of aqueens vapour in contact With glaciers and on evaportion, 
One of thy chief results of the eaurefal series of observations carted 
out by these centlomon appears to be the domwonstmtion of the 
great drying power of ice,—tho difftrence of humidity of the air 
vver the Ehone glacier and that over clear gruund in the neigh 
bonrbood being 32 per cont, 

The statistical inquirica of the Swiss extend into-anch iubjeois. 
a8 the number of publi libraries in the Confederation (2i0), ani 
the proportion both of Whruries and their Citinined volumes to the 
threo sections of the Poprletion relpectively,—German, Fronely, 
and Tiahan. ‘Ibo amount of pablic money annually spent on public 
instruction is nearly 200,000), of which G6,000, are granted flr 
purely scinntiiie education. With regand to geology, which, in Ha 
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investigation of the-aurface phenomens of our globe:connects ilself 
eo closely with geormphy, our correspondant calle-attontion to an 
intersting little hook by Heim, entitled ‘Blick auf die Geschichte 
der Alpen," which, with the exocedingly instructive geological 
section which accompanies it, presents-in a clear light tho efoct of 
tho denniding agents—water and ico—in determining the present 
configuration of thia rneged land. The section shows how seldom 
tha aynelinal (valley) and anticlinal (ridge) positions of stratifi- 
ealion of rocks correspond with the present valloys and hills; thos 
domenwtrating, as: Ramsay and Geikia have done in or own island, 
how erronoons is the view that the inoqnulities we now gheerve on 
the earth are the sole result of the enbterraneay forces. 

Another of our Corresponiing Members for Switzerland, Pro- 
frasor Paul Chaix, of Geneva, to whom the Society has been indebted 
on Tuy previous occasionsé for valuable information, reports, this 
year, that.an enginesring undertaking of great interest to the I'ly- 
éiral Geographer is about to bo carried out in the more level portion 
of the country, having i in view a considerable alteration of the hydro- 
eraphy of the region. It is the drainage, by meana of deepening 
same water-courses and diverting others, of parts of Berne, Frevburg, 
Neufohitel, and Vaud; which now, iu consequence of their not being 
elevated above the general level of the lakes, are, dining miny 
seasons, Hable to be flooded and-conyerted into tracts of maragy, 
nnfit for agriculture, The liability to inundation has been yearly 
inoreasing, owing to the acoumulution of silt, brought by the Aar 
from Bere and Aarberg, at the point of discharge of the lnke-waters, 
A-plan proposed by Colonel La Nicca, « Swiss engineer, has been 
adopted, by which an underground channel: will he conutrnctes 
from: Aarberg to Hageneck, a« well ws wurfiee-canals, and thnsa large 
tract of tonnizy will be added to tha wealth-producing soil of 








Figly,—The Thalia Goographical Siciety, of which prominent 
mention haa heen inade in the Presidential Addresses of previous 
yearé, continues to prosper, anil now cooupies a high position amongst 
the qcientific Indies of Europe. This rosnit is mo doubt due, ton 
gmat exteu!, to the onterprive and enthusiasm of its President and 
vhinf working member, the Chovalier Cristoforo Negri, who may 
fittingly be styled the Murchison of Italian Geographers, Undor 
his anepicew the Society has reached tha crprising total of upwards 
ef 2800 members, 70 of whom ara Life Compounders: In his 
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addresses and communivations to the Halian newspapers, chisfty 
* La Nazione’ of Florenve, Chevalier Negri anoseeds in keeping the 
Society and the Italian public om ¢ouramt of all the leading geo- 
graphical events of the day; and at ihe meetings of the Booisty 
*Bolletino della Societa Googmfica.! The last part of this work 
which Tas reached us, contains two articles well worthy of the 
attention of English Geozraplors, namely, ane by Signor Amari on 
Edirisinnd his book, and the other an account Of & joumey in 
Hoasion Turkistan, by Signor Adamoli, a traveller who encceedod 
in nmeliing Kokand,and might have told his story at greater length 


~Ustres Stares.—The American-icographical Society, having its 
eentre at New York, mustered, according to the statement made at 
the atniversary mesting-in Jannory last, 554 members, Like onr 
own, thix Society has a Geographical library and collection of maps, 
holds its evening meetings for the discussion of papers, and publishes 
ite Proceedings. The great extent of mexplored territory within 
the States themselves, and the frequency of Government scientific 
fo-survey portions of the country, seem at present to constitute the 
chief topics which engage the attention of the Society, These, at 
least, are the principal subjects on which Professor Gillman dis- 
coursed in the Instannual Address, From this we learn that; besidns 
Califurnis, prominenily alluded to by Sir Hoderick Murchison in 
the last Address, the States of New Hampshire, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Indians, and Illinois, have lately been carrying on: surveys, and 
publishing the remlts in volumes of Reports of great value to the 
Physical Googmpher. As Professor Gillman: observes, Geological 
anrveys.are the common farm in these days in which local interest 
in natural science in the Stajes manifesta itsclf—the rational déaire 
for ® thorough knowledge of the minoral resources and the nature of 
the soils of their respective States, stimulating the local Governments 
to orgunize complete and effective surveys, ‘The geological explo. 
ration, however, has always to be preceded or ecconpaniod Ly a 
topographical survey, and almest every expedition has attached to it 
a coolngist and botanist, who aid in completing the Natural History 
ofthe State, From the combined Jaboura of the different meanbers 
comprehensive Reports are published, sometimes, aa in the Cali. 
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fornia Surver, in a series of handsome and richly-illust 
volnmes, which form 4 perfeet mine of seientifie infirs 

One of the most sist Giceiee a ean: Lael sabe baa Tear ataablt 
Dr, F. ¥. Hayden, in the Hot Spring and Geyser district of tho 
Upper Yellowstone River—a copy of whose Report. accompanied by 
execllent maps on various scales, has hoon forwarded to our Socts 
The remarkable region explored by Dr. Hayden, in his eapacity 
United States Geologist, lies between the parnllele of 44° aml 45" =, 
Int. and the meridians of 1107 and 111° win the Rorky Miaulian 
and constitutes un elevated basin-ahaped valley through whieh the 
Yellowstone River flows in its couree towards the Upper Missouri. 
The tiver here, near iia sources, forms a picturesqne lake, 22 miles 
in length by 10 or 15 m breadth, and lying 7427 feet above the 
eet-level, Flowing from the northern end of the lake, the Yellow- 
stone cris ite way through the lofty mountain-ridge which on that 
silo hemy in the valley, fovesiuty in eoriee of: thoes profound sud 
narrow chiasma, called eaiions, which are so characteristic a feature - 
tothe physical geography of the whole region, motmtain-peake 
rising on all sides to 10,000 fet and upwards, above the sea-level, 
The chief peculiarity of this elevated basin, besides:its beantifal 
stenery, resies in the hundreds of hot springs of endless variety of 
teinpetature, mineral composition, and mechanical fores, which rise 
on all the slopes The detailed deseription of thesa springs and: 
geyerrs belongs to the provinces of the geologist mther than to that 
Of the geographer, and I moat refer those who wish for further 
information te Dr. Hayden's Roport.* The secant however, which 
this painstaking sero! has given of the topography and physical 
geography of the district must be askanwledood aa valnahlo addi-. 
tinn te geographical science. F must not omit to mention that the 
whale region, including the Inke-basin of the Yellowatoue and the 
neighboring basin uf the + Firehole River,” altogether comprising 
‘on area about fi) miles in lungth by 50 in breadth, has boon Teoenthy 
‘appropriated by Act of Congresses a National Park, and is thare- 
fore reserved in perpetuity for-publio use and enjoyment, 

Although enjoying the advantage of so fruitful a field for scientific 
exploration i in their own. territury, Americans aro bry ng Meane neg 
Sepa MERE! inmore distant regions, ‘The Arctic 

xpédition of Hall, now enguged in an endeavonr to penetrate:the 
——————— 
| ‘ Pubtishied aise in the *Atmericsn Journal of Sclence aud Arta,’ woh Hii, 
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Polar Basin wd Smith Sound, and supported by State Sita; 
notiowd by my prédewesor in the lat Annnal Address. An : 
important mdurtaking is that of Professor Agassiz 

known, is at present oniraeed in deep-ara investigadons in the South 
Atlantic and Pacific Decans, To oid this truly scientific ent | 
the Awerican Government placed at Professor Acussiz” sorvic 
sloop of war, and the expenses are, tou great extent, mot by privite 
wtikecription in the Stites, An efficient staff of men of sciente 
acoumpanies the Drofesor, including Connt Pourtales, who leis 
charve of the dredging operations and ia well known for hia-previous 
work in the North Atlantic, Dr. White a# chemist, Profesor Hill ae 
physicist, and Dr. Steindachner and Mr, James Blake aa naturaliate. 
Madame Agassiz, whee talent aa a chroniclor of her tushanid'y 
duings is well known to the world, also accompanies the expedition. 
The expedition was at Monte Video in Febroury lust, and sailed 
thenee for Patagonia and the Pulkland Islands | 











Asta—(Gongrapliical research in Asia doas not lead to the same 
large and brilliant results oe in Africa and Australia, There are, 
a the former continent, no great discoveries to reward exploration ; 3 

» important physical features to bie determined; no rivers, lakes, 
or Taountains to be introduced for the first time into themap, All 
that ie loft for the mest snecessful inquirer ia to verify 4 few 
doubtful points of Geography, or to fill im topographical detnily 
of more or lest extentiund comequence. Yet is the East eo righ _ 
in nesocintions Of the past, 60 mixcd up with the material interests 
of the present, that the mere gleanings, a4 it were, of Asiatic travel, 
command often more attention than the full harvest of discovery int 
other quarters. 

Patestine cond Syrian —Among the most attractive contributions 
that have been thus made to our geographical knowledge of Western. 
Asia must be noticed, in the first place, the recent operations af the 
Palestine Exploration Fun. This Society, which wise instituted: in 
1865 for the general investigation of the Archeology ated ‘T'ope- 
graphy of the Holy Land, eunfined: its ‘ntiention, for some yrany, 
almost exclusively te the excavation of Jeriaalem, and the examing- 
tion of the antiqni ties in the neighbourhood—and whilat thom 
engaged, its operations hardly came under the observation of Goo- 
graphers: but mare recently, a aerias of Mapa and Surveys have 


jeen executed nnder ita paris tins aftioers of the Royal Eogineers 
and by other accomplished travellers, which carnot fall (0 attract 
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our notice and adimiration, and which indeed metit, our warmest 
Captain Wilson, a.2.,and Liewt. Anderson commenced their labours 
for the Palestine Exploration Fund im 1865; they connected Banins 
with Jerusalem by a series of observations carried from north to 
south, and imade a reconnaissance survey of 1200 square miles of 
country, fixing the principal points. by astronomical observations; 
they also examined, with great care, the comtry around the Bea of 
Galilee, and were thns enabled to make some very notable dis- 
coveries and to, write some oble pape on the Comparative 
Creegraphy of the district. Captain Warren, who continued the 
work after Captain Wilson's departare, devoted -his attention, at 
ong. period, to the comntry cast of the Jordan, and at: another to tho 
Plain of Philistia; his survey of the latter region having embraced 
an area of 800 square miles, and containing 200 positions deter- 
tuned by astronomical observation. Another remarkable traveller, 
Mr, EB, H. Palmer—familiarly named “the Pondit "—one-of the 
‘best Arabic scholars of the day, and as such peculiarly qualified: to 
deal with the Bedouins, and to explain the geceruphicul nomen- 
elatnre:of the conntry, has also been engaged under the Palestine 
Exploration Fond, having, in company with Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake, 
explored the dusert of the Tih, botween Sinai and Hebron, which 
was the famous” Wilderness ” of the watidering Inraslitea, During 
the winter of 1868-60, Captain Wilson, in conjunction with 
Captuin Palmor, Mr. Holland, and Mr: Palmer, conidncted the 
Onrdnones: Survey of Sinai, ‘Tho resulia of this survey have 
recently been published in five volumes, which—in addition to 
Papers on the Geography, Geology, Archmology, do. of the Ponin- 
enla; and Photographs—contain special Mapa of Jobels Misad and 
Serbdl, and a general Map of the western half of the Peningn)y, 

In the antumn of last year, the Committes of the Palestine Explo. 
vation Fund. determined to institute & more general survey, anil 
accordingly despatched Captain Stewart, of the Royal Engineers, 
with two Non-commisaioned Officers of the Royal Euginoers, under 
instructions to measure = base-ling in the Plain south-cast of Lydde 
and Ramleh, connect it with Captain Wilson's Survey of Jornada, 
of thy Jordan. Lg aeitte Stewurt unfortunately fell sick whilst 

| metrical stations, and was compelled to wag dail Mr. 
) Tyrwhitt Drake, who was associated with Coptein Stewart, ‘has, 


“i 
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fending the arrival of another Officer of Engineers, been In charge 
of the party, und the Non-commissioned Officera: have meanwhile 
contimugd the work,, Jernenlom bas been connected with the base- 
line by triangulation; and, according to the latest accounts, 
upwards of 250 square miles of country have been: triangulated. 
Tt was calculated that four years from the date of Captain Stewart's 
arrival in Palestine would be suificient to complute the survey. 
weet of Jordan, the expenses being at the rato of wbout S000M. 
perannom. If the public will only continus to support the enter- 
prisa.as effectively aa. herotafore, we may hope #oon to have a 
Survey of Western Palestine, approximating in accuracy and 
minuteness of detail to the Ordnance Survey of Great Diritain: 

It need hardly be said that, as tho Palestine Surveys have for 
the most part been conducted by officers of the Royal Engineers, 
they aro thoroughly reliable ag fur as they extend, and that the 
maps which accompany them oonstituta most valuable additions to 
our geographical knowledge of Agia. The original maps belonging 
to the survey, which are deposited in the Office of the Pulcatine 
Exploration Fund, but which have never yet been published, am 
tho fullowing:—i. Captain Wilson's and Lieut Anderson’s Maps: 
of the Sources of the Jordan, the Sea of Tiberias, Northern Galileo, 
and. the neighbourhood of Nablus; 2. Captain Warren's Maps of 
the Plain of Philistia and the district oust of) Jordan.* To these 
must be added the two reduced maps, published by the Ps 
Exploration Fund in 1871,—one giving “the Wilderness of the 
Wanderings’ from the frontier of Sinai to the Dead Sea, as 
constricted from the route-surveys of Moesra, Palmer ond Drake: 
and the other continuing the survey to the northward, and entitled: 
“A: Map of Mosh,” aa it embodies the investigntiona af Captain 
Warren and Mr. E. H. Palmer in that provineo, Nor must I 
omit to notice in this series the vory excellent skete not t 
Poningula of Sinai, which was presented to this Socinty by Mr. 
Holland in 1968, aud which appeared in our * Journal * of the fol- 
lowing year. 

Tho, discovery. of the famona monolith of Dhiban, had ie 
vested with a special interest the goography of the district of 
——— eee 


* There are aberuey ze) pra thin cheered atc peer be overleched La a 
f Palestine, devi 
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réred af our ere veil from Eritiah sonrews, 

ns they ren the tena fe pie: "the later surveys These are, = The 

Survey,” execoted by Os Mansel ws te ist 163. aud id "poblied for 
Admiralty an three large» ajor Hochfort 
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Moab, and it is important therefure to notice that the country 


Palmer and Tyrwhitt Dike, in continuation. of their journey 
thrmgh the desert of the Tih and Idamma, and more lately. by 
Dr. ‘Tristram and Dr, Ginsburg, who obtained a special grant 
from the British Association for the purposes of their expedition, 
The country js mot inviting to the tmveller,-the Bedouin being 
faithless and uvaricions, and there being little of rea) interest to 
compensate for the danger and expenses of exploration. Mr. 
Palmer, indeed, than whom wo cannot have a better authority, 
has left it.on record that “above ground, at any-rate, there is not 
another Moabite stone remaining.” ‘Ihe details of Canon Tristram’ 
expedition into Moab and Edom have: not yet been mado publio ; 
hit itis known. that his party were detained as prisoners at Kerak, 
ami] were only released at last through the intervention of the 
urold Fellow and correspondent Captain’ Burton, imiginod, he 
jaya; that, * when he was transferred to Syria and Palestine, his 
occupation as an explorer waa over; but he eson found that 
alihungh the highways of the country were well worn, there were 
large trante in the interior wholly -unvisited by Europeans; and (o 
the examination of these tracts he sccardingly devoted hinwelf with 
his charmoterisiio ardour, in his few. intervals of leisure from official 
dnty.. At ono of our recent evening meetings he thus gave ma 
Very interesting account of a tour which hw bad made lust year, in 
company with Mr.Tyrwhitt Drake, through the -voleanio region sast 
of Damavens; and he has aince sent in a paper on the Anti-Lihanns, 
wich is of almost oqnal-interest. 
Ana Minor,—Tho regions both to the north and senth of Syria havo 
also been rocently bronght wnder the notice of the Fellows at oor 
ayening meatings. Mr. Gifford Palgrave, ao well known for bis adven- 
“farous journey thromgh tho Arabian Peninalls in 1867, lus recently 
deveribed to ns a tour which bi made last year from. Trebixond 
into the interior of Asia Minor, and in which he detected unmin- 
takable traces of glacial action on the platean through which flows 
the Upper Euphrates, ae well an in the valleys comlactiny from the 
Plateanto the shores uf the Black Sea. We risited jhe ane ene 
faltract of conntry botween Errinywn and Kara Hissar which had 
been previously described in the pages of our‘ Jourmil * by Mr, Consul 
Bromdt.and fr, Conenl Taylor, bat followed an inde pendent rote 
Hirowghout,and thus added tuany frogh detalls uf much geographical 
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interest to their publishod acoounts, Major Millingon, equally 
well known a4 s-soldier and an wothor, who commanded a body af 
Turkish troops for some yeurs in this part of Asia Minor, and had 
thus enjoyed great facilities for examining tho country, contested 
ome of Mr, Palgrave's statements on the occzsion referred to, and 
has snes presented us with » paperon the mountains of Lakisian, 
which containg some interesting detuils. 

Arabia—in Southern Ambia the extension of our ge eal 
knowledge has been uot less marked. Captain Miles, Astintantte the 
Hesident at Aden, has penetrated on geveral oocasicns into the interior 
of the country, thus adding largely to the geographical materials cal- 
lected by Wredo; and he has further been fortunate enough to obtain 
several now copper tablets and other Himynritic antiquities, stich. 
as coins and idols, besides » suries of the rarest Ambic M&S. on the 
history and geography of Yemen, But the most important score 
gion to our knowledge has been contributed by the Baron vom 
Maltxan, who, although his pereoual. exploration did not extund far 
from the-sea-coast, in the neighbourhood of Aden, eincerded, never- 
theless; by a careful and methodical course of inquiry among the 
Arub tribesmen, im reconstrocting the map of Southern Arabia. In 
the comntry, indeed, extending from the mouth of the Hed Ben as 
fir as Macuilah, and which avewers to the Hudhrumit of the Amb 
writera, Von Maltzan has rooovered about 2000 names which were. 
previously quite unknown, and hes thus enabled Peterman to lay 
down a wall-fllod map, intersected by routes, and exhibiting 
élearlylefined physical foatures, over a epace of some 500) aquare 
niles which was formeriy a blank in Goography, 

Overland Ceounnnicofion.—A subject which has excited: and ean- 
tines ty excite, much public attention, from its close boring onthe 
nations! interosta, has also thrown considermble light on the geo 
graphy of Western Asia, Talinde tothe inquiry into the ourmmartm ita 
tian with India through Turkey by means ofw milway from the Modi- 
terrandan to the Porsian Guif, This subject, which was partially t- 
vestigated towards the close of the last session of Parliament, has now 
been tinder the careful and continnons consideration of # Selnet Cony 
mittes of the House ef Conuons, for some months past, wad a vat 
armeunt of evidence lina lain taken from travellers and otheneper- 
anally aeqtainted with tho country, ae to the practicalnlity of the 
entorprise, aml the best line of route: to be followed in joimine the 
two sous togviber. However much opmion may differ oa to thi ad- 
ricability or necessity uf a Government guarantee in order to float tie 
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project—the question dependin partly on the political value of 
pai: Clim Socihara-octediby.sitienative fina to India, and partly on 
the possi hiy remunerative charactor of the undertaking—it ix, atiuny 
rain, catisiactory ‘to observe that the witnesses examined by the 
Committes have been nnanimens in affirming that no engineering 
difficultiog are to: bo met with in any part of the line, with: the 
exception, perhaps, of ascending Mount Amanus from the Mediter- 
ranean level, &t the upper emi of the line, and the bridging, if 
necesegry, ono of the great Mesopotamian rivers towards its lower 
extromity. The only notable disagreement, indeed, seama'to hare 
reference to the superior cligibility of a ling hy the valley of 
the Euphrates or by that of the Tigris, and om thia point a goud 
deal of evidence was taken of much interest to Geographers, To 
enable the Committee tounderstand more fully the geographical ques- 
tion, and expecially in reference to the possibility of connecting the 
Mesopotamian line with Constantinoplo, a series of Consular Reports 
hes-since been pot in by the Foreign Office, which pretty wall 
othanste the eubject of the various practicable routes through Asis 
Minor. The reports, especially by Mr. J. Taylor, one of our mest 
valued contributors, by Mr. Skene, and Mr. BR. Wood, are, in fant) 
elaborate geographicul essays, describing the passes of the ‘Taurus 
ani tie physical features of Anatolian and Northern Mesopotamia, 
anipad-euch, would seem more smited to the pages of onr own 
popular‘ Journal’ than ito'the dignified * limbo" of u Parliamentary 
Bine-book: 
Map of Western Asia.—tIt is very agreeable to mo, in connection 
wits this subject, to be able to nnnotice that the Indian Couneil— 
‘reoognising the impurtance to the great empire over whom: inturests 
ieriastits alsctig bufbre the public all available information with 
regard to the overland communication—have ‘resolved to utilize the 
extommnive tinterials at their Aiaposal, im the constriction ofa large 
general map of the countries between the Mediterranean and’ the 
Persian Gulf, ‘This work has been entrusted to Commander Felix 
Jones, of ‘the lat) Indian Navy, who was hinwelf resident in the 
conmiry fur about twenty-five years,—cocupied purtly in teehee and 
professi¢nal doties, and purtly in conducting the Mesopotamian Sur- 
ver —ind who, moreover, ix one of our met accomplished dranghte 
inon mnt Gne of our best prctin) geographers, having served for 
several years upou the Connell of cur Society: sand he experts to be 
ablo to accomplish his-task in the ecurse of the next cizhteen months 
‘This great map, bounded ow the weet by the Meditérrancan, will 























Tarkey, which was laid down with the most scrupulous aeenracy 
anil in minute detail, over « space of 1000 miles, extending from 
Mohamiah to Ararat, by the famons mixed Delimitation Com. 
tnision, pretided over, om the part of England, by Sir Fenwick 
Wiliams of Kars. The northern boundary of the map will be the 
line of Taurus, while on the south it will stretch far into the 
Arabian Peninsula, eo a3 to include all the eurveys’and reliable 
rotite-tmcks of Syria and Palestine, of Asia Minor and Kundistan, 
of Mesopotamia, Babylonia, and Arbia, It will thus embody in 
Exploration Fund, all the information scattered through the pages 
of cur ‘Journal’ in the various memoirs of Burion, Palgrave, 
Wallin, Chesney, Consul Taylor, the Lynches, Ainsworth, Dr. Forbes 
it-will exhibit, in a connected form, the highly instructive surveys 
of Babylonia and (haldom executed by Captains Felix Jones and 
Selby, Lioutenants Collingwood, Bowsher, and other officers of the 
Indian Navy, which at) present only exist in Manse pt, and are 
thus not available for general reference. 

Reaileny to Indian—tt is possible that the whole subject of tho 
overland communication with India by moans ofa railway, in ao fur 
ce + the geogmphical churncter of the intervening countriag, 
msy come on for consideration befvre long at an evening meeting of 
our Society, as Mr, Andrews, to whoee unwearied gud persistent 
efurts it is mainly owing that the project bhag-at length) taken i 
sulmtantive form, has undertaken to drawup a paper which shall 
place. the main foatures of the case fairly before thé publio, aud 
ehall invite disenssion theronpon. In-such an event, we shold hase 


to consider, firstly, the comparative morta of three lines throw hy 
Asia Minor: namely, the northern line throngh Amnsia and Ereeronm, 


toTabriz; the cuntro line by Uzgat anc Sivds to Diarbekir: and the 
southern line by KRonieh and the Cilici 





Euphrates, from Aloppo direct by Annual and Hit to Grain on 


the Porsian Gulf, aguinat- a proposed cironitous route down the alley 


of the Tigris, by-Mom! and Bagidad to Buseorah or Moham 


itil rT 7 
and wo should finally be called on to tmee certain alternative lines 


through Persia,—tho northern line leading either from Tabrlz op 
Baghdad to Teberdin, and thence pasting by Henit and Candshdy to 
the Indus, while the southorn line would sith cirolu rome the 


ian Gates to Alogpo ; wo should: 
then have:to weigh the advantazes of « lino down the valley of the: 
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Sea-Coset trom the mouth of the Euphrates to the mont) uf the Induy,. 
of, ascending the Persisn plateau between Shuster anid Shinks 
would follow.a vulloy which is sali to mn dine east between twy. 
Parmllel ranges from the vicinity of Kermén to our own frontier, at 
no great distance from Karachi, 

Persion Surveys —This Jast-montionad Line might receive some. 
valuable illustration from recent Persian explorations, which I now 
proceed. brietly to notice, The officers of Royal Enginours employed 
inauperintending the Indo-Earopean line of telegraph throngh Persix 
have on matiy cocasions rendered valuable aid to thé cause af geo- 
gmiphy; but nowhers have their sarvices heen more qonspicuons than 
inthe recent deputation of Captain Lovett to nssist Sir Frederick 
Golilamid in his arbitration commission on the Kelit frontier. Qup- 
tnin Lovett first travelled along a line from Shiraz to Bunpoor, which 
id Ligety previonsly touched at difforent pointe by Pottinger,’ by 
Comm] Abbott, and by Khanike#, but had never been contimuonsly 
surveyed, aid he then proceeded toa reconnaissance of the disputed 
frontier, dessonding from: Bunpoor to Guadur, om the sea-comt 
within the Persian boundury, and asoending from Guadur to. Pan}. 
goor, on the Belooch or eastori: side of the frontior. Major Hine, 
the Political Avent on the Molin oonst, hind alao on: prrvions 
octusion passéd in.a nearly direct line from Kej to Beilahy ond 
the map accordingly—which hina been constructed to illustrate theses 
various travels and to furnizh at the nid time a definite record af the 
Perso-Kolit fronticr, ws finally deciled on—axhibits very markeil 
improvementon the old ekeleten maps, which contained nothing bunt 
the teulated rontes of Pottingur and Grmt.. Captain St. John, mae, 
hae also still moro. recant]y accumpenied Sir Frederick Goldainid 
from Kerman to Seistin, in emer lo map the contested Poerwo-Alghin 

froutios about the delta of the Heltniwnd River. Ssistin has but 
rarely been -visited by Europeans, Christie, early in the century, 
and Edward (onolly, Forbes, aus Khanikoif,-in more modern tHrives, 
are the only travellera who hive over penetrated to the mysterious 
Inke-and ite sacred idland, vo colulirated in Porsian romunes + and ws 
all these trvellers were more or Jeu hampered in their movements 
by the jealousy of the natives— Tr, Forbes having, indood, lost hia 
life in Sointan, aa J reported to thie Suciety thirty years igo (soe 
vol. xiv~ p..178)—it ie probable that mued how peographical matter 
“may be collected bythe present Mission. Sir Broderick Cioleleo hl. 
Was glen joined in the: vicinity of thu lake hy Colonel Pollock and 
Dy Baliow, who had travelled fio Camlahdr to Beistén, along the 
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banks of the Heimund, by-n line never fillowed but ie hae TEES» 
assistant, Licutenant Pattinson, in-1841; and the whole party has 
since adjourned to. Teberiin, where it is proposed thut all frontier 
difficulties shall be disoussed ani adjusted, and where'a map af the 
oumniry will be constructed from Osptain St, John’s register of 
observations, which, for the first time, will give us reliable infor 
mation 2s to the true longitmle uf the Lake. a 
The Haviddar's route—Pussing further to the east, Gur ‘best 
theuks are due to Major Montgomerie, who, to his adventure 
explorers, the Tundit and the Mirza, bas now added a third, 
anonym, known by his rank of Havildar. This bold, energetic, 
and well-trained officer passed, with hik instruments, in a direct line 
throngh the motntains from Peshawer te Radakishdu, observing for 
fatitude In the Swat, Punjkora, and Chitnil valleys, and keeping 
a careful feld-book, from which his route has been protracted from 
the fixed: poiute of the Trigonometricul Survey within our Indiun 
frontier till it joins the Mirza's route at Fyzabdd. There can be 
no dowlt but that the Havildar inonrred great personal danger in 
this journey, having been brought into direct contact with the chiefs 
of Chital and: Yessin who oompassed the death of Mr. Hayward, 
and that he owed his safety to a combination of boldness and dis- 
cretion which is very rare in. ani Asiatic. It was intended that the 
Havildar should have passed on from Badakhshin, by Dhrwiz-and 
RKarategin, to Kokam: anid-it ix greatly to be regrotted that he waa 
unable to fullow’out his instructions in this respect, as ho would thna 
have cleared up the mystery of the donble Durwiz and explained 
the geography of the country about the upper affinents of the Oxum, 
which the eeanty data of Molla Abdul Moejid's return journey in TSi4 
have thrown «vor since into deplorable confusion, ‘The Havildarjon 
his return journey from Badakbehan, crossed the same passes ( tTias 
Dural Pas, between the Oxus Valloy and Chitral, and tho Lahouri 
Pass, between Chitré! and Dir) which were traversed by Punilit 
Munpheol in 1866; but it must be remembered that the last-named 
traveller, however valuable his services as a Political Agent, was no 
cleerver, and that Major Montgomerie’s employ’ is thus entitled to 
the merit of having for the first time defined the position of the Chitedl 
Valley—a line of country which, sooner or later, will aed ly be 
the high road of communication between India and the: plains of 
Fale« * Marco Polo, —In the brief address which I delivered ta you 
at the commencement of the Seesion, I ventured to mesert that the pinb- 
Vou. 71. 2 
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lication of Colonel Yule’s “Marco Polo’ waa the great eeographi 
exploit of the year. That ristemeny Tam happy to aty, han ben 
“since confirmed by the manimous verdict ef public opinion. The 
amplitnde ‘of research, indecd, and the eutrirdinary cate swith 
which the geography of Central Asia has been explained by Colonel 
shores of the Persian Gulf to the furthest limits of China, and 
the still more curious dissertatiuns which illustrate the return eeca- 
voyage of the party, through the Eastern Archipelago and along 
the coust of India, may well excite not only the admiration tt the 
omarement of ordinary students, ‘The Council of our Society hos 
shown its appreciation of thig wonderful work by awarding to its 
ee heen Medal of the year, and it ig my honest and 
herute conviction that the Meda] has never been sage WeUHIDIT 

Sisto. T may add that Colonel Yule, notwithsta a 
Whenre, aeuins to feel that the poography of Catral Asia defor trom, 
being us yet erhansted, and that he ia thus still gnthering laurels 
ani ministering to our instruction in this ficld of research, having 
recently contributed to the ‘Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society’ 
a very Yaluuhle memoir in explanation of the travels of the Chinase 
pilgrim, Wwen-Tsang, in the Oxus valley; and having also 
accumulated extensive muaterisls for the further illnstration of the 
provinces of Badaktshin, which he will either embody in his 
intreduction to the new edition of Captain Woot! Travels,’ or 
will publish in « separate form. 

Shaw's ‘ High Tertary,'—Our othor Medalist, Mr, Feil hag alsa .xe- 
eantly Bob sheds a Mage interesting volume containing 

















My, Shaw visited Varkand and Kashgar in 1868.09, at ths seas Lime 
anon own agent Mr. Hayward, and thus shared with that officer the 
‘etedit of having re-introduced ua to an aceinintance with those cities, 
after they had heen Ioet for many conturies to European geography. 
Bome interesting extracts from Mr. Shaw's journal were published 
al the time in our ‘Proceedings,’ and would havo attracted mora 
Hotion, lmt for the faller narrative of his companicm traveller, which 
cocupied 100 pages of our forticth volume In 1870 Mr, Shaw. 
who had in the mean time zeturned to England, Wis munmoned, by 
telegraph to I:miia, in order to procucd a second times to ‘Turkistan 
in the sitite of Mr. Forsyth, who had heen officially deputed by thn 
Viceroy to visit the conrt of the Ataligh Ghazi, and endeavour to 
open out a commercial interconrae between Yarkand aad. tho 
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beon visited, and the lotter which he wrote to Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison ¢n the anbject, and which has since bean published in our 
"Proceadings, was noticed with the highest commendation in 
our President's last Anniversary Address. We have now Mr. 
Shaw's complete narmtive of his two journeysa—a work of auch 
authority am] intarest, ag to have shared with Marco Polo tha 
honour of being reviowed in a masterly article of the ‘(Quarterly 
Review; and it ia chiaily in acknowledgment of the merits of this 
work, and of the great value of the astronomical observations which 
‘wore taken by Mr. Shaw during his journey;and whioh for the first 
time have fixed the longitude of Yarkand, that we have awarded 
bim the Patron's Medal for the year. Still more recently My. Shaw 
has furnished us with somo curious information respecting the 
probable site of tha lost city of Pein, and he has furthar confirmed. 
from Iocal information, Colonel Yule’s correction of tha longitnda 
of Charchand and Lop, His latest contribution, too, has, im a 
geographical point of view, been particularly valuable, since 
amonget the itineraries which ho has obtained from native travellers, 
there is one, loading from the Pangong Lake to Khoten through the 
Aksai Chin, considerably to the enstward of the lino by Leh and 
the Chang-Chenmo Pase, which clearly proves that the Knenu-Taen 
chain does not strotch away at the samo clevation, as had bean 
smnotimed enpposed, to the south of the Tukl4é Mak:in desert, but on 
the contrary, slopes gradually down from Kiria evatword into the 
Thibstan uplands, and is hardly to be recognised ua a continucys 
Tange beyont the meridinn of $5° east longitude. 

River Oxwe.—Before quitting the subject of Contral Asia, I desire to 
say a few words on tho geography of the Oxns. As this river, from 
the 60th meridian to tho castward, has beon adopted as the frontier 
hetween the Dzbeg and Afghan States, ond will (hina in all proba- 
bility mark in duo course: of time, the lino of division betwoen the 
Russian and Eritish-Indion Empires, the definition of its course and 
the investigation of ita many afflucnts have become of great import 
ance to Politioal Geography, ‘The accumulation of materiale for a 
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“Monograph on the Oxus” has accordingly occupied muah of my 
leisuro time for tho last two yeara, and althotgh Sir Roderick 


Murchison's annonnoement in Iris list Anniversary Addrees that ihe 

Memoir wonld be published in our‘ Journal’ of this year cannot 

now be realized, still Lum able to say thai the paper is very nearly 
242 
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¢Gapleted. The first portion of fin Momeir; indesd, which treats 
of the antiquities of the Oxus Valley, and which was road before 
the Geographical Section of the British Association in 1870, has 
been olreaty printed, and the second and third portions ure-in’ 
very forward ciate. In the sécoond portion, which is devoted too 
carefal delineation of the Cpner Oxus, from ifs soures in Pamir te 
the confines of Kharism, [ have derived great osistance from the 
poographical worl: of Tin Dusteh, un author of the third century of 
thie Hejreh, who gives a more detailed and muthodical ascount of the 
hydrogrphy of this part of Asia than ia to be found in any other 
Oriental writer, Ibn Dosteh deecriles four river-eyatems as cotn- 
bining to form the Oxns-—Istly, The true Jihiin, rising in Thibet 
(Thibet was a guneral name for the country east of Badakhshin), 
and fluwing westwanl, through Vakhin, under the name/of the 
Vekhib. (This is the modern Panjek.) 2ndly. ‘The Vakhehib, 
rising in the upper country of the Kharinkhiih Tarks, and passing 
in wuccession tlirough the districts of Pamir, Risht, and Kuinid 
(Roshan and Kum), to the fumons “stone bridge," and uniting with 
the Vakhhabat the ford of Mileh. (This is hardly reconciiable 
with the wually received iduntity of the Surkhib and Vakhshih, 
and rather points fo tho Kanild) branch of the Oxns, which may 
perhape, after all be the real Darwiz River.) Srdly. The Raémid, 
Tising in the hills above TéMshit, and flowing towards Chaginidn, 
Whore it i4 jomned by the Kam-nid, the Nihim-rid, and the Khdwer- 
rid’ (4 the various branches of the Hissir River), which come 
from the monnisins of Bittam and those of Sinim, Nildm, and 
‘Kluiwar. It finally pases Baraghin, on the Vakhib (modern Bal- 
4owan), and Kovidiin, and joins the Jittin above Termid, (This 
meniion of Siniim in connection with Nihim, now called Kafir-niluin, 
impgests that the famons fort of Mokanna, “the veiled prophet,” was 
at Hiseir.) And 4thly. ‘The river-system of Baduklehin, formed of 
the Fargham (river of Jerm), the Varin (Rartan of Eérisi, Ortany 
of‘ Timur's History" andl modern Vardoj), and the Jifan (a doubtful 
name, perhaps the Sir Gholam af Wood}. ‘This notice, which ia far 
more deiniled than that of the standard geopraphers, Iatakhn., Ton 
Howkal, Edrisl, 40, has mover before heen published, and ite value 
will be at once apprecintel ‘by those who have shy ot ets 
very obscure, but, under present circunstahces, not unimporing 
subject. | 

The thind portion of the “ Monograph on the Oxia stars to tho 
delia of the river, and traces tp the history of the several changes 
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of ity course between the Caspian and the Aral, from the earliest 
times to the present day. My gooeral-views on this subject, which, 
howover, were disputed by Sir Roderick Murchison, formed the 
subject of an address, which I delivered to the Society in 1807, and 
they have recently been placed before the public in more detuil ; 
but: in a moatter of xo much interest, the ovidence adduced cannot 
be too minute and circumstantial, and TI propose, therefore, in the 
Monograph in. question, to quote all the orginal authorities—not 
only Greek and Latin, but Arabic, Porsian, Turkish, and Russian — 
proving, as: Lhope, from their united testimony, that the deflection 
of the waters of the Oxns into the Aral having been caused in 
tuodorn timnes—not by any upheaval of the surface of the Tureaman 
desert, but by the simple accidenta of fluvial action in an alluvial 
soil—tho restoration of the river to it old bed dobouching into the 
Caspian, which isnow under the serious consideration of the Russian 
Government, is a work of no engineeting difficulty whatever, and 
will ihus be asguredly accomplished aa soon as the noutrality of 
Khiva is ccoured either by negotiation or by arms, | 

Futian Sorceye.—Doring the season of 1870-71 the Great Trigo- 
nometrical Survey, proceeding on six series of triangulations, eom- 
ploted 11,202 square miles of principal and 10,076 of secondary 
work. In Assun, the party under Mr, W. (0, Rossenzade ensoun- 
tereil considerable difficulties, the plains being covered with grass 
12 feot high, the hills clothed with dense forest, and the stnokc 
from the burning jungle often forming « dark canopy which obsourcd 
the view. Tho whole purty aleo enffered from fever, and the pro- 
gress mule, in the face of such obstacles, is creditable to the perea- 
Yerance and resource of Mr. Rossenrode and his fellow-workers, 
Progress has also been made with the Brahmaputra, Bedor, Bilaspur, 
and the two Buogalor Series. ‘The topographical operations under 
the Superintendent of the Great Trigonometrical Survey have been 
eortied on in. Gueerat, Kattywar, and the Cosi Valley; and two 
parties under Captain Herschel and Lieut, Trotter have bean at 
work on latitude olservati 

It is considered « most important object to have the Russian and 
Indian geodetical operations in the samo terme, and this has been 
eMected to seme extent by an interchange of inatrumonts. Cape 
Comorimn ix already connected with two tations north of Chang- 
chenmo, and if the Hustians bring. their trianculation to their out- 
posts on the Ticn-shan, the two surveys will only be separated by 
#% distance of 40) aniles across a country presenting no physical 
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diffenultica. Thus tho connection of the Russian and Indian trian- 
gulutions may be looked forward to as. great work to be achioved - 
by the present generation. 

In September, 1871, Colonel Walker, the Superintendent of the 
Great Tr: vetri¢al Survey, who ia now on leave in England, 
ascertained the longitude of Teboran by telegraph from London, iti 
communication with Major St. John, 22, ef the Persian Telegraph 
Department. The siguals were sent throuzh the line of the Imio- 
European Telegraph Company, the Greenwich times of the signals 
being ascertained by a clock in the Telegraph Office, which was 
yoverned by a clock in the Greenwich Observatory, while the Teheran 
times were determined by sextant observations on the spot: by Major 
St John, Considerable interest attaches to this operation fram the 
circumstance that, thongh the distance from London to Teheran 
wong the telegraph line is $870 miles, and it was necessary to 
employ autowatio relay at five intermediate stations, the entire 
retardation of the electric current in either direction was found to 
average less than halfa second. hms there is much reason to hope 
thet, when ae clemasreeebestcaresanantare available in India, exoct 
and final determinations of the differences of longitude of the Green- 
leith Madhu volcnioe nisd tha wtaSocase er the arcs of parnile) 
of the Indinn Survey may be obtained without amy serions diffi- 
culty. The valne now determined for the longitude of Teheran is 
61° 24.5" £ of Greenwich, 1+ differs by less than half a mile from 
2 ain aran RRS Sec AoreeRp Lye sa John by 
combining a telegraphic determination of the difference between 
Teheran and Kurrachee, which was mnde by himaelf, with the trige- 
nometrical difference between Kurrachec and the Madras observatary, 
which is furnished by the. operations. of the Great Trigonometrical 
Sorvey of India; and asenming for the Madras Observatory the 
latest und most sxact longitnde, O° 14) 20" ® of Gremwiok: ‘This 
cless coincidence between two independent results may be accepted 
as wenfiicient proof that thers can be mo very material orror in the 
adopted value for the Madray Observatory; and this isa matter of 
Som consequence, wall the most important determinations of longi- 
Series Ate invariably been: referred differentially: to-that 


Colone) Walker has completed the first volume of the * History of 
the Great Tri; Survey," und we have been prosonted 
with u copy by the Secretary of State for India. As « record of 
accurate geodeticnl measurement, and of arduous services well por 
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formed, this great work will yield to none that hus hitherto been 
published by any Boropean nation, cither in interest Grin aciantifie 
importanes. It contains 4 very interesting introdoctery account of 
the early operations of the survey from 1800 to 1820; -bot the main 
hody of the work is devoted. toa detailed description of the standards 
of taeanure, and a recerd of the measurement of the hate-lines, — 

Six Topographical Survey partica have been at work during 
1870-71, under the superintendence of Colonel 'Thuillier, the Sur- 
weyor-Genaral of India, which, together with. the Revenue Survey’ 
parties in the Bengal Presidency, have completed the mapping of 
$1,000 square miles. These parties have been at work in Gwalior 
and Central India, in the Viragapatam Agency, in the Central 
Provinces and Rewah, in Malwa and Bhopal, in Khandesh,-and in 
Eajputanu. A party, under Captain Badgley, has aleo accompanied 
the Looshat expedition, starting from Quchar; and » very valualila 
contribution to the geography of the eastern frontier of India may 
be expected from its labours.* Colonel Thuillier hans shown hia 
nital activity in publishing nsefal mape and in mecting the demanda 
of administrative departments, aa well aa those of the pulllio, As 
Tanyas thirteen new qnarter plates of the Indian Atlas have already 
been engraved and published at Caleutia, and twenty-one mor-are 
im Various stages of progress; but the European engmving staff 
trgently needs to be cubed. Several important general maps. 
have elec either been published, or are in course of publication 
under Colonel "Thnillior’s anepices. Among these may be montioned 
new general maps of Oudh-and Sindh, a very useful map of the 
enatern frontier, Including parts of China and Burmah, and-a new 
map of Orissa. 

Tho Revenne Survers:in India have not hitherto: contributed 
=e oun objects, as more attention has, as a rule, been paid to 

aestions relating to the settlement and assessment of the land than 
to the preparation of materials for maps, in the conduct of these 
na §=Bot a really good Revenue Survey, while. furnishing 
complete information for settioment purposes, ahould be oxsouted 
throughout on acourate ‘principles, and supply materials for com: 
piling maps for general use, Such a system has always boon adve- 
ated by Colonel Thuillier: bot in the Madras Presidency alone 
has any approach to o compliance with all theso demands been 
va the obese ‘Fike Barren Dopereer hate eros 


Cachar on the north to Munn on the south, inciuling wishin 
i axhies of tclnngah na roa Gf ahoak 4000 tgaaen dite 
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effected. The Madras Nevenny Sarvey, thurefors, te the only ome 
that can af present claim much altention from.geigraphers. Under 
tlie able superintendence of Colonel Priestley it-hua heen exeeuted 
on strictly adcurate principles in overy stage, aid, ap to March “tat 
187], the number of square miles that had heen sarveyed: saw 
41,035. As itis connected with the points of the Great Trigone- 
mijtrical Survey, it can -be made available for geographical pur- 
Poses by combining the villbge maps, and publishing them, on 
redioed scales, we ‘Talook mays. ‘These, aguin, will be combined to 
form district maps; and ons of the latter ia now under compilation. 
Our thanks are due to Colonel Priestley and his Staff) for having, 
while engaged in the arducua task of defining loundarics, fields, 
and villages, for fisen! purqeiwes, taken care that their work shall 
also be available for the construction of useful general mapa. 

The question of marine surveys is still mder the consideration 
of the Government of India; but the importance. of adopting 
effective measures for securing the doa execution and continued 
revision of marine surveys anil charts, is strongly felt both in India: 
several important surveys require to be made along the coasts of 
thint Presidency, and that othera require periodical revision, 'The 
Bombay Government have shown their sense of the great im- 
portanve Of tiarine surveys by the monsures ‘they have recently 
adopted, Front March to June, 1871, Mr. Girdlestone whe engaged, 
fn the schooner Constance of 196 tons, in surveying the large inlet 
of Khor Rapéh on the Mekran Coast, between Jask and Chabor, of 
which he has completed a chart; and the sine Vessel, commande 
by Mr. Chapman, hus since been surveying the reefs noar Balirem 
in the Persian Gulf. On the Bonenl sido, a survey of the crocks 
anid rivers on the coast of (riss was completed. in 1870-71, ly Mr. 
‘Harris, an experienced river surveyor, and tho charts are heing pre- 
pared for publication on «small conlo at Calontts. Tut it fe not 
desirable that these dealtory operations shonld be nnderiaken by 
the different local Governments. as the need ‘arises, withont ny 
ombined or systematic plan, with wholly inadequate means, and 
with an apparent aleence of approciation of the nectssity for ere. 
‘enting such surreys on tigorous irigonometrical prineiples The 
adoptinn of affective: measures. for securing the dno oxeontion and 
eontinued révision of marine surveys and chorts on the coasts of 
Tndin, iv. want which yearly becomes more argent 

Dering the antumm of 1871 another portion of the mountain- 
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regian, which Ixunds Indie om the north, was examined hy Mn 
W. T. Blanfurd, of the Geologionl Survey. During three months’ 


leave this accomplished traveller, with thé main object of studying 


the soolagy of ihe eastern and northern fronticrs of British, Sikkim, 


reachmd the Donkin Pass, 15,500 feet above the sea, and obtained a 
view of Tibet Hoe alo ascertained the position of another aie 





never hefure laid down in any map, and met with three mmap, 

lakes, Since Dr, Hooker and Tr. (/ampbell explored this region in 
1645, only one Enropean had penetrated to the Donkia Issa pre- 
vious to Mr. Blanford’s visit lost year, Mr, Blanford, who dui 
auch excellent workin Abyssinia, hus now joimed Sir. Frederick 
Goldsmid on the Seistan frontior, and we muy confidently anticipate: 
muoh valuable information from him, regarding the peolegy and 
zoology of acountry almost entirely unknown, Before concluding my 


notice of the labours of surveyor: and geographers in British India,7 
may tention that ihe officers of the Quartermaster-General sim 


ment, under the auspices of Lioutenant-Volonel MacGregor, are 

engaged in collecting materials for gazettcers of the different ooun- 
tries in Ventral Asia, and that translations of Meyendorf’s journey 
to Hokhara by Captain Chapman, and of Muravief visit to Khiva 
by, Captain Lockhart, lmve recently been published at Calcutta. 
Both these young officera served in Abyssinia, and are Fellowe of 
our Society. Some valuablo memoire on different districts in, India, 
containity geographical information, have also been published by 
Members of the (Civil Service. Among these I may mention tho 


Heport on Jessore by Mr. Westland, and the Memoir on hassesney: 


by Mr. Oldliam, The farmer work contains an interesting 

tion of the river-syatem in the Jessore district, and of its changes 
ditring the past century, including information on the. progres 
of the formation of the Gangetic delta. T may add that « vast 
amotnt of very valuable gearaphical material is being collected 
and arranged by officers who ara proparing memoirs on thiir 
reapective districts in all parts of Indin, 





Amierson's Report on the Expedition fo Western Funom—Dr, John 


Andorson, who acoumpanied, as sciontific oleerver, the expedition of 
Major Sladen from Bormak-to the frontiers of Yunan, has recently 


published in Calontta his narrative of the journey. Previously. we 
had no detailed formation of this important nndertaking: beyord 
the Official Report of Major Sladen and a short paper communicated 
by him to the Society; of which soma account way given in the 






Presidential Address of last year. The large and handsome volume 
Low meccived is 4 most important eontritmtion to our knowledge of 
frontier of China—a region interesting as forming the anciont com- 
mercial highway between Western Chinn and Barmah, and cot 
sisting of « series af long elovated valleys of preat fertility, peopled 
by the Shana, a race distinct both from the Burmese and the Chitiess, 
and the seatof an ancient empire, Dr. Anderson treats his subject 
ii oh exhaustive manner: one-half this volume consisting of a series 
of pregnant chapters on the following subjects :—1. A oriticdl 
ateotnt of the former History of the country. 2, ‘The Wars between 
Bormah/and China. 3. A review of the Work of all former Tra 
5. The Ethnology, which contains a great amount of -valtiablo 
information regundine the Shans, Kukhyens, and other races to the 
eastof Bhamé, 6, On the Mahommedana in Yunan, comprising a 
history of the rise and progress of thia-sect, and an account, which 
at the present time is of special importance, of the Panthays, who 

P the Chinese Province ef Yunan. 7. Tho trade-rontes of Upper 
mah; und, finally; 8. On the Irmwaddy and its Sources: on 
which subject Dr. Anderson had previously communicated a papar 
to-our ‘Society, which was printed in the 40th volume of the 
‘Joornal,’ ‘The rest of the volume is oconpied by a narmtive of 
the journey from. Mandalay to Momein and back, and by a ntumber 
of Appendices, all of which are of value to the inquirer: Tt 4s 
eeliiom, indeed, that we have to record the appearance ofa book uf 
Travels, so complete and so rich in solid information as the present: 
Novertholess its painstaking author announces in-the preface that it 
forme-only the first section of his Report—the second, which is soon 
to follow, relating to tho Nataral History of the region, more espe- 








cinlly belonging to the appointment he held as Naturalist tu the 
Exp sedition 


Bussion Asia.—The progress of Russia in Asia continues to be 






Sine 1669, in which year her empire-was enriched bythe aequi- 
sition of the fertile region between the Jaxnrtos and the Oxus,and 
the possession of some of the most wealthy and populous cities of 
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Central Agia, the efforts of Russia have heen chiefly turned towards 
the consolidation of her new dominions, to. the development of their 
resources and of her Asiatic trade, and to the improvement of the 
prising zwpidity with which, daring the last ten years, lines of 
railway have been constructed over the whole extent of Rusia 
in Europe, justify the expectation that in a few years railroads 
will be laid across the Kirghiz steppes, which intervene between 
Orenburg and ‘Turkistan. With the view of establishing a new and 
direct route to Central Asia, by way of the Khanat of Khiva and 
the Amu Daria, an expedition was sent in the autamn of 1669 
to explore and survey the old bed of the Amo Daria, and the 
steppes of Turcomania, lying to the east of the Caspian. This 
expedition landed at Kramovodsk Bay, which ix sitnated in the 
Gulf of Balkhan, in the 40° parallel of. north latitude, om the 
south-east shore of the Caspian, and immediately opposite the port 
of Baku; in Daghestan, from which it is only 200 verate distant 
Tte position is, therefore, well adupted to serve as a base of opera- 
tions against the still independent Khanat of hive, and at will pro- 
hably: become at some future: time, great «ntrepét for the trade 
between Asia and Europe. Although tho ansettled state of the 
Kirghic: Steppea and the jealousy of the Khun of Khiva bove 
hitherto greatly retarded tho progress of the expedition, and havo 
interfared with the scientific investigations of: the officers who 
accompanied it, some-interesting details have been. communicated 
te the Imperial Geographical Society. . 
The topographical labours which have been executed over, a dis- 
taneo of upwanls of 100) miles:in the directions of east und south- 
east from Kraanovodsk Bay, combined with astronomical observations 
for determining the latitude and longitude of the most important 
places, will now enshla Russian cartographers to draw socurate 
maps of the country east of the Caspian, part of which had: not 
previously beon explored by Huropeans, Springs of fresh water 
have been discovered in abundance in tho old bed of tho Amu 
Tria; and ite anticipated that, if no greater difficultios. are 
met with in that portion of the river-bed which has not: yet 
been examined, o good caravan-ronte will, in courses of time, be 
extabliched between Krasnovedek and Khiva. The studies which 
ure being made in the different branches of natural science: ure 
ag yet too incomplete to do more than eerve ag a basis for tho 
further investigation of the basina of the Aral and Caspian seas 
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When these explorations have hoon mora ‘extensively prosecuted, 
and their results elaborated, our geographical knowledge of these 
vast plains will be much Improved. 

The ovrth-waat of Mongolia haw been mapped by M. Voniuletf from 
the itineraries of Russian travellera who have explored it of late 
yorrs: Among these we will mention M. Prititz, who went to 
Rhobdo in 1862; M. Schishmareif, who ‘travelled from Urge 
to Elinsutai in 1868; and M. Matusoffaky, whose interesting 
journey in 1870, from the frontiers of Western Siberia to Kholda, 
ami Glissutai, and thence to the north, to iho sources of the 
Yeniseei, and to. Minnsinsk, iy a valuable addition to onr know- 
lodge of m region hitherto almost unexplored, ML WVeniukofi's 
researches demonatrute thatthe position of Khobdo must be moved 
considerably to the cast of the moridian 107? 43 assigned to 
it by Klaproth in hie map of Central Asia. Veninkoff proposes 
to place this town. im the parallel of 48° 7’ x. Int. and-in the 
meridian 1M!" 16’ long. x. of Ferro, thus altering its position. 74 
miles, 4s. compared with. Kiaproth's map. Thy position of Laks 
Tke-Aral must alao be rectified, aswell aa the axid of the ehain 
Ektak-Altai, which in Klaprath’s tap forms too acute an angle 
with the meridian. Tho position, however, of MHasntai appears 
to be quite correctly marked on tho old map. 

In Tarkistan. M. Schépelef has explored the district of Kuldja, 
aml has cor onted some valuable information on its peu 
graphical: position, local character, the different tribes which oor- 
pore ity population, and the mode in which they are distributed. 
He has alvo given on interesting description of his expedition 
to the outpost of Mazar Racha, in the territory of Kashgar, near the 
mer de glace on the southern slope of the Thian Shan. A. still more 
Heportant journey, in this part of Asin, ix that of M, Fedchanko, 
from June to August, 1871, to the northern part of the Pamir Steppe. 
A preliminary account of this exploration only has at present 
sppeared, and in the Russian language, printed at Tashkend. 
Somthwand of Khodjond he describes the route aa ascending a suc- 
cession.of tormoe-like steppes, and the road thence led from Waruch, 
by the Hoija-Chiburgan Gorge, to the Chiptyk Pass, 12,000 feet 
above the sea-level, Peaks rose in the vicinity tou height estimated 
at botween 15,000 und 10,000 feet, with immense glaciers, carrying 
lateral: momines, between them. This part of the monntainous 
region is described as excessively mgged and difficult to travel Over, 
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that time, owing to political entwes, was inaccessible to travellers 
coming from Khokan, 

A new map of Khokan has been made by M. sepiehis acess 
récent astronomical observations. In China some enterprising 
Russian travellers bave been engaged during the buat year. in 
expluring the npper valley of the Yellow Hiver, under the auspices 
of the Imperial Geographical Soslety of St. Petersburg. Afier 
passing through Kalgan, and ¢crosing the desert of Gobi, they 
entered the motmisins of Suma-Khodo, about 80 miles north-west 
of the town of Kukn-khoto, ani visited the country of the Urutes, 
the Ordos, and Alasehau, in south-eastern Mongolia, According to 
the last accounts they had returned to Pekin for suppiics. of money 
and provisions, preparatory to another expedition, in whiah. they 
hoped to penetrate to Kuku-nor. 

Among the other scientific expeditions which huve been argan- 
ted by Geographical Socisty at St. Petersburg, that of M. 
Paliakoff to the lacustrine region of the Government of Olonetz, 
between Lake Onegs and the frontiers of the Government of Atch- 
angel, deserves to be noticed as of special interest to. naturalists. 
Attentio should also be directed to Baron Maydall’s expedition to 
the oonniry of the "I'chuktchis, in Northern Siberia, as woll as 
to the ethnological and statistical expedition to the weeterm. pro- 
vinces of Russia and Russian Poland, under M. Tehnbinaky. 

We have recently recetved the first publication of the Cancsian 
Section of the Imperial Geographical Society ‘of Russia, whos 
Secretary, M. Kowalevsky, informa ns by letter that the Section hag 
been established with the view of studying the googmphy of the 
Cancasna and 114 adjacent districts, 

Noochurin.—A paper giving om account of a .Jiomrmey in the 
Northern Provinces of Manchuria, by Mr. Thomas Adking, Consyl 
nt Newohwang, was communicated to mo, a few weeks ago, by Sir 
Rutherford Aloock, but Iregret to say it cannot be pnblished until 
a portion of the manuscript, lost throngh accident, is replaced by 
the author, The paper uarrmtes the incidents of a jonrmey mde 
by Mr, Adkins, from the city of Kirin to Ninguté and other places 
east of the Sungari River, and describes, in a graphio manner, the 
many curions physical phenomens observable in that part of Man 
choria. The Sungari, whose blue waters rival in hue those of the 
‘Laky of Geneva, is described by the anthor as 0 picturesque and 
quaguificent stream, flowing through a richly-wooded country, -Ax 
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is wall known, this fine river, acouthern tributary of the Amur, is 
navigable as far us-Girin, by large veseels from the mouth of the 
Ammr, a Russian steamer having ascended it in 1859. The voloanio 
hoped that the missing parts of this paper, which will form 
valuable addition to:our knowledge of Northern Manchuria, will be 
supplied by the anthor, 60 that we may be able to read it at ona of 






“I i the | - this year, 
and will ay sar in extenso in the next volume of the ‘Journal,’ has 








AUETRALLA.—First Discovery of Australia.—I have been informed 
by Mr, Major that, on the 14th March, hie read bafore the Sociaty of 
Antijnaries a paper entitled ‘Further Pacts ix the History of the 
of the-year's doings. Im 1861, Mr, Major had made known, for the 
first time, through the madinm of that Society, the fact that Anstralin 





do: Eredia,—an annonncement which made the date of the first, 
authenticated discovery five years earlier than had been pre- 
vionaly accepted in. history, and trunaforred the honour of that 
discovery from Holland to Portugal. The only evidences of this 
fack which Mr. Major was abla to adduce at the time,was a MS. 
map (and that not original), which stated that the diseovery had 
been made ander tho orders of the Viceroy Ayres de Saldana, but 


King Philip TIL, accumpainied by views, charts, and portruiia, 
meso itis haped that the Chevalier Purtnguone Minister at Brussels rusaels 
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fact of equal, if not of greater, importanoo than. this. In 1859, he 


had called attention, in his ‘Early Voyuges to Tarra ‘A traljs,” to 


British Masenm—on which Anvtralia wns laid down at avery much 
earlior period than that just mentioned, but with no reconi of the 
nate olther of a discoverer or of a shi fy BOF any statement of the 
period at which the discovery was made, Some of thesa maps wore 
hut the oldest written dato wae1542. Qu the country 
representing Australia, named Jave Ja Granda, ware names of 
rivers, capes, and bays, which Mr, Major, in commen with others 
who had commented on these maps, had taken for Gallicized Portu- 
guese, and hence inferred that the Portuguese were the diseoverers. 
Tt so happened, however, that, about three months ago, an engraved 
map of the world, recently purchased by the British Museum, fall 
under Mr, Major's notice, on which, though in a very much vagUer 
manner, Anstralis appeared to be indicated. under the name of Regio 
Patalis, whils the map bore the remarkubly early date of 1ag1. The 
map itself was made by Oronce Fin, a celebrated sstronpmer and 
mathematician, of Briangon, in Dauphiné. ‘This remarkable cir- 
cumstanes that all the maps of ihe first half of the sixteenth cuntary 
indicating Australia, proved to be French, while a magnificent 
Portuguese portulana, of the date of 1858 showed a perfectly blank 
space whore Australia should be, lod Mr. Major to ths question, 
whether the names on tho Jave ln Grunde," which bo had pre 
vivmaly taken to be Portngucee, might in anyway be Frm oh, 
Calling to mind that the whole of Southern France, from. Ginscony. 
to Provence, was occupied by branches of the old langue Romane, 
he consulted tho dictionaries of these languages, and found that the 
inscriptions in question were Provengal. A farther examination of 
the inscriptions confirmed tho conclusion, whilp one of the tmupa 
—dedicated to Admiral Coligny in 1555, and now in the Deipit da 
la Guerm in Parie—bore the name of a Provengal pilot, amamed 
Guillaume lo Testu, « native of Grase, The logical deduction 
from. this colloction of evidence is that thaw who, in thoss 
early days, were alone able to lay down on mape a onniry 
which can be domonstratel from our present knowledge to 
be Austria, were the disourerers of thai country, and that 
those discoverers were Fratiohmon, The (question then naterally 
arises, whother they could have had any predecessors. ia this 
fiold of discovery, Mr. Major's subsequent rescarches, whith 
bo ‘has communicated to me, ellectually remove this donbt, In 
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a lotter addressed to Ginliano de’ Medici by Andrea Coraali, o 
Florentine navigator in the Portuguese servic, under (inte af 
May 6th, 1515, ocours the fillowing passage -—*Euwtwanl of 
Sumatra are the ialands where grow cloves, nutmeg, and mace, 
lign-aloes and sandalwood; and still eastwards: they ony ia the Land 
of the Pigmies, which, in the opinion of many, is connected euth- 
wards with tha land of Verzitie, which, from its great extent, is 
not-yet at this part explored, but they «ay that to the westward it 
ia connected with tho Antilles of the. King of Castile." The word 
“Verzino " madouhbtedly means Brazil, and, aa the language indicates, 
reference is here made to a vast conlinent supposed to surround 
the South Pole, taking ity tise, on sixteenth-century maps, in the 
lund immediately south of the Straits of Magellan; and Mr Major 1s 
of opinion that this very sentence proves.a knowledgo of thous 
atraita more than six years befora Magellan passed through them, 
aul that the Pigmies are the Fuogians, whom we know to be tho 
molest aod mort degraded specimens of the Inman family, The 
portion of this. great southern land tefornel to by Corsali is tques- 
ticumbly New Guinea, for the north coasts only of the Spice Telunds 
allmied to—wvic. Jove, Som bawa, and Flores (the two latter discovered 
by thi Portuguese in 1511)—were at that time known, and an cust 
Ward. course fence would lead, not to Anstrulia, but to Now Cininea, 
Moreover, Gerard Mercator, in his great map of 1569, bae lent the 
weight of bis opinion to New Guinca having heen hore referred to. 
Tt would be difficult to adduce any stronger proof than thia that no 
exploration of Australia had at that time taken place; and if we 
recall the fact that, oven eo late-as 1658, the Portuguese: portolana 
of Thogo Homem takes no cognizance whatever of Australia, we 
mnet own that the French are without a rival in the field. Tndaail, 
oven if this important continent could beshown to have been sighted 
earlier by any other peoplo, of which we possess no evidence, the 
merit of laying down the east and west coasts on mape ag early, if 

mot. aurticn, thay 1342, ia a fxct of too practical a nature to be 
overlooked, 1t is not unrensonable to infor that (ruillaume lo Teatn 
Snekionll engaged in.some, at least, of the explorations on which 
these mops are based, (1) becanse Provencal names of looalities are 
gleuriy to be ascribed to a Provengal discoverer; (2) because Andre 
Thenet, comogrupher to Henri TT., boasts of having often sailed 
with Guillanme lo Testu, and styles tim a “-renommé pilote et 
singulicr pavigateur;" (3) because ono of the Capeston the West 
‘Conat of the: Jave In Grande” of the Froneh maya is named * Cap 
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de Grace "—without doubt 40 named from the birthplace of this 
navigator, who on his own may stylos himself, “ de In villo Praneoyee 
dy Grace.” It only remains for us to hope that; like as the origin 
antograph confirmation of that first Portuguess discovery whicli, 
after the lapse of 20) years Mr. Major was the first to make known, 
line at length come to light, so wemay some duy have the pleasure 
of reading the originul narrative of that vet ¢arlier discovery by the 
French, of which the French themselves arp os yet anaware, with 
which his researches have now niaile ne acquainted. 

Pelegraph-line across Australia.—Sinew the last Address, in whicls 
the corsmencement of the gréat work of laying a line of telegrapls 
across Austrajia, from Adelaide to Port Darwin, waa mentioned by 
ny predecessor, the operations of the engineers and stirveyors have 
Taade much progross, without, however, bringing the undertaking to 
aconelnsion., I have lately received from the Colonial Office a COPY 
of a Report by Mr. Todd, the Saperintendent of the Telegraph, dated 
from Roper River, in tho Northern Territory, the 16th of Fubrnary 
last, in which nn secount ia given of the effurts that were then being 
tnde to complete the line, over the space some two hundred miles 
in longih, not ut the northern end, but in. the interior tawanls the 
head of the Roper, Letween 200 and 300 miles south of Port Darwin, 
which is still wanting to bring the cities of onr great Souther 
Colonics into direct telegraphic communication with Kargpe. ‘The 
surveying operntions incident on the progress of this work have. 
already Jed tu geographical explorations of no little importance; the 
most interesting af which is the ascent of the River Ropor by the 
vessels carrying the material and supplies to the working partios, 
am! which lias proved this stream, disemboguing on the western 
sliore of the Gulf of Carpentaria, to be a navigable tiver,. The 
secent of the river by two steamers to @ distance of 100 miles, I 
narrated ity Mr, Todd's Report, and if is stated that vessels drawing 
12 or 14 feet of water can easily go np to that distunce, 3 to 9 fathom’ 
depth being always fonnd, except in a few wide seaches whore the 
channel could be eusily deepened, ‘The general width of the river 
for the first 50 miles is from 490 to 600 yards, and it is bordered by 
4 wile tract of alluvial land, enbject, however, to innndations, 

Yew Guinet.—Intelligance has been received from time to time, 
within the last few yeats, which affords sume ground for the belief 
that the Papuans of New Guinea are not 0 incorrigibly hostile to 
white met as they have generally been supposed to be. At any rale 
this seems to bo the case with regard to the inhabitants of the 
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Southern: Coast, in the neighbourhood of Torres Straits, trading- 
vessels from-our Australian colonies having corasionally landed at 
treatment on the partof the natives, My predecessor had oconsion to 
record the visite of Captain Delarey and Lieutenant Chester to this 
part of the great island, both of which gentlemen spoke of the 
friendly demeanour of the natives, when treated properly and 
approached under suitable preeantions Sines then, Sir Charles 
Nicholson, who has for « long time past ailvocated the geographical 
exploration of Now Guinea, pliced in my hands a short account, 
which he had found in on Australian newspaper, of another amicahle 
reception of u trader on the sams part of the coast. 

Whilst tiese desuliory visits were being paid to the southern-sids 
of New Guinea, w Russian stent, M. Miklonka Maclay, has been 
quietly pursuing his investigations on the northarn comet im Astro- 
labo Bay. At loast it is enpposed that he: has been so occupied, for 
no newe lisa beet received from him fur somo time past, andl the 
auxiety of his colleagues in 5b. Petersburg has been. such, that 
Admiral Lutke, in March last, tidressed mo, on part of the 
imperial Academy of Sclences, with « vinw to obtaining the good 
offiroe of our Society, in ascertaining the aifuty of the too-adventurous 
explorer; It was stated that M- Maclay had been deposited, with 
his two servants, well furnished with Provisions, arms, and ‘amr 
nition, in Astrolabe Bay, by n Russian corvette; about a year 
previonsly, and that nothing had since been hoard of him. On 
the receipt of Admiral Tautke's letter, it-ufforded me much pritifi- 
cation'to carry out his wishes, in wo far as to aldresa the Governors 
the tunsters of any vessels whieh might be leaving the ports of those 
colonies for the naighbourhood af New Guinea, to make inquirien, 
and, if poseible; to finil and aasist M. Manlay. 

Borner —A very inturesting paper un the interior of the northern 
port.of this littiekuown island has lwen read during tho session, 
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besides: vocabularies of five of ths native languages. In a recent 
letter Lieutenant De Crespigny offers himself to explore the interior 
of New Guinea, under the auspices of the Society. : 

Formosa.—Our knowledge of the savage interior of this interesting 
island is gradually although slowly increasing. In former Fears 
Vonsal Swinkoe contributed a paper on itt geography and athnology, 
and since then Dr. Collingwood has publighed an Moot of a journey 
across a portion of the interior, But the descriptions of these able 
osturalist travellers related almunst exolusively to the northern and 
more aeorssible partof the islund, In the last numbor of onr* Pro 
esalings’ will be found an account of +A. Visit to Tok-e-Tok, Chief 
of the Eighteen Tribes,’ by Mr. 'T. FL Hughos, of the Chineso Cus- 
toms, which gives us moh information regarding Southern Formosa 
The aborigines of the southern part of the island had hitherto po 
sessed an-evil reputation for their barharons treatment of the crows 
of vessela shipwreeked on their ooast: but, according to Mir, Hughes, 
whose mission was fn connection with a disaster of this kind, and 
who happily recovered the crew uninjured, the savares are always 
ready to mest kindness with kindness, and he and his party wore 
received with great hospitality, Jndging from some observations 
given by Mr, Hoghes on the climate of Formosa, this island enjoys 
4 great advantage over the opposite mainland of China. Daring the 
north-east monsoon, from Ovtober to May, the temperature ie similar 
to that of Italy and the south of France, and the heat during the 
south-west monsoon is fur from being so great as that of any part-of 
the Chinese coast esuth of Tientsin, 

Jopen—Our Medallist, Captain Blakiston, has ndited to his coe 
graphical reputation by his recent journey round the island of Yorn, 
an account of which was road by Sir Harry Parkes at our mnieting 
ofthe 12th February last. During this journey Captain Blaliaton 
gathered a large amount of information regarding the inliuabitan te 
productions, and resources of this interesting and little-known i#land; 
Having been Jong resident at Hukodadi, the chiof Japanese sottin- 
ment in Yexo, situated in the extrema south, he-was well qualifies 
for this nudertaking, and hie ‘hud: bosides tho advantage of travelling 
aia Tapaness official, Ho went by ship to Hamannke, on the sonth- 
eastern coast, and disembarking there with his servant on the 6th of 
Votober, 157i, journeyed by land ronnd the: shore, completing this 
tour of the island, a distance of 895 mites, by the 29th of November, 

2n2 
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and finding hospitality at the Quaishes, or Japanese trading end 
fishing stations, which are metwith at intervals throughout the onast 
country. The aboriginal population of Vero, as is well kuown, con 
iste of the singular race of hairy men, ealled Ainos, concoming 
whom Captain Blikiston gives some interesting details. Their total 

imated at 25,000, which is but a «mall popu- 





number, howerer, ie extime 
lution for an island somewhat larger than Ireland. The resident 
Japanese niiber somo 120,000 souls The whole interior of the 
island is wery seantily peopled and but little known, evan to the 
Japanese. At present this large island ia profitable to the Janinese 
only from ite fisheries; bat the southern and western parts are rich 
Th mineral productions—cold, silver, lead, iron, peirolonin, and onal 
—so tht a more prosperous fotare may safely be anticipated for 
His extreme northern part of the Japanese empire, 

Until recently the coasts of Yeru hud never been Property =ur- 
veyed, and the form and position of ite easter amd northern alores, 
a8 chown on CUT maps, were quite erreneona, A eurvey,. condnoted 
m 1871 by Commaniler H.C. St. John,in HAS Syleia, has remedied 
thie defuet, and the Admiralty charia of the ieland will in future 
five ite cmat-line accurately. (Commander St. Jotm's Report to the 
Hytrographor contains also some interesting particonlurs telative to 
the inhabitants, productions, and climate of Yeo, and will be pal+ 
Vshed in our.‘ Journal,’ : 


Bourn Awcies.—In the last Annnal Address mention was tiade 
ofan important contributiow to our knowledge of the rapids anil 
cataracts of the River Maduira, resulting from the labours of 
Mesers. Joveph and Fraticis Keller, engineers in the service of the 
Government of Drasil, ‘These obstructions, extending for nearly 
‘240 taille: along the cours of this river, have -hithorto operated ovo. 
chenk to intereaurse slung this grand stroam; which wonld other. 
wise form the main artery af communication between tie Atlantic 
Fiver to the rich territory of the Bolivian Republic will be readily 
‘eimprehended when it ia consiitored that, unlike Porn, tho great 
‘halle of the population is located in the interior of. the country, on 
Hie head-waters of thi streamy which flow on the-ono hand towards 
the Amerons, and en the other towards the Plata, and ia ie parat ed 
from the Pacifico opasts by a broad tract of dewert and motunitmirun, 
“Water-comminieation byway of tho Amazons with tho Atlantic, 
ond with Europe, has become s necessity to the development of the 
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resonmees of the country. Tho Bolivian Government havo, there 
for, in co-operation with that of Brazil, whose western provinces 
would also be greatly benefited by the opening of the Madeim, 
decided on making a vigorous.attempt ta overcome these obstaclos, 
and have conceded to u Company organized by ono of our nasociates, 
Colonel G. E: Church, the right and privileges: of constructing n 
railway which shall connect the lower conree of the river with the 
long stretch of navigable stream shove the rapids, and which will 
this remove the only obstacle to the utilization of ‘a 1uatural com: 
mercial route nearly #000 miles in length, from tho mouth of the 
Amazons to the upper waters of the tributariea of the Magoira at 
the eastern foot of the Andes. According to # atutement published 
by Colonel Charch, the succesefal carrying out of this scheme would 
bring two millions of people—that is, four-fifths of the entize poyii- 
dation of the Amazon basin, with all the vegetable and tineral 
wealth of their country—within easy reach of Kurope, from which 
they are at present separated by the Andes and by the cireumnayi- 
gution of Cape Horn, To na, as Geographers, this project is one of 
great interest, not only from the direct contribution to our know- 
ledge whieh the surveys connected with the railway are sare to afford, 
but from the prospect held out of tha exploration of the Beni and 
other little-known tributaries which flow through this region from the 
Andean region of South Peru and Northern Bolivia, Is is gratifying 
to learn that the first two steamers, carrying the staf of engineers 
and mechanica, and w large portion of thy material, loft England 
in April lost for the Mudeira, rid Pari and the Amazona, 

Werare indebted. to our Medalist, Mr, William Chundloss, for 
document of considerably value and utility to travellers in this part 
of South America, us well us to Geographers, 'Thix is a List of Gea- 
graphical Positions in the Valloy uf the Amazons," compiled ty Mr, 
J. 41. Rochello, of the Peruvian Hydrographic Commission, It gives 
the exuct position of a large number of places, from observations 
taken vhieily by officers in the Peruvian service and net yet pul- 
lishod, ut Teast in on avcessible form, It will be published in the 
* Additional Notigas "in the ourreut number of our * Proceedings,’ 

Mr, O, B, Brown, of the Geological Survey of British Guiana, 
whoss paper on his discovery of the tmagnificent waterfall of 
Kaieteur, in thi interior of that evlony, attracted con#ider hie 
ationtion Inst Sescion, has since then continued his exploration with 
good resulis, and is now returned for a short period af repose. to 
England, Tho greater part of the wild region traversed by Mr. 
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Brown im known to ns by the explorations of Sir Robert. Schom- 
burgk, but many important paris were left untouched by that dis- 
tmmguishod-traveller which Mr. Brown has been able to examine. 
For example, the head-watery of the Corentyn and Esseqnibo 
rivers, und the line of ‘watershed lying east and west which 
separates the Guiana drainage from that of the Amazons, Mr. 
Brown devoted seven months to this exploration, from September. 
187], to Murch, 1872, Ascending the Corentyn to the -aonthern 
frontier of the eblony, he followed the boundary line over the 
American mountains to the Exsequilo, returned thenoe again to 
the Corentyn, und descended the river to the sea. Hoe afterwards 
weconded the Derbicw River nearly to its source, and crewed from 
thers to the upper waters of the Demerara, The mist imporiant 
result of theses explorations is the ascertained low altitude of the 
watershed. In the place where on our best maps we find js 
formidable-looking imowntain range wnder the names of Sierm 
Avarai and Si¢rra'Tumuraqnue, Mr. Brown walked with bia perty 
of six men over an. undulating country, elevated only 600 to 
700 feat above the sea-level, and mot with tio cther obstacles than 
denes forest anil swalipy ground. The highest hill obsorved was 
ctily 1240 feet above the sea; this he sscendeédl, ond obtained from 
its summit an oxtensive.viaw over the hilly country to the searth, 





Ancrio Exrtoearios—During last emer ths TeconmAiaeanhe bf 
the son between Spitzbargen and Novaya Zemlya, by Lieutenants 
Payor and Weyprecht, which Sir Roderick Murchison referred jo 
in his last Address, was accomplihed, under the anspices of the 
Austrian Government, The dbject of thone enterprising ex- 
plorers was to follow the supposed Gulfstream into the Polur 
Baain, by keeping nearér the cart of Novaya Zemllya-than had bees 
dono in the attempt of Koldeweyrin 1868. They sailed from Troma, 
in Norway, on the “tnt of June, 1871, in a small ‘vessel of 70 tons, 
with a. crew, ‘all included, of eight sonla Having failed in an 
attempt to approuch Gillis Land by way of Stor Fiorl, they'tried 





of the Spitztergen’ group, wad on the 20th of Augiat ther haa 
reached 77° W''¥.,on tha meridian of 49° t, where the vialnity of 


land wun indicated by ‘the decreasing depth of the sea and the 
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constantly olecunmd their view, Hitherto they had: beon besting 
about in navigable ice; bot on the night of the 30th, in Intitndo 
4 s., they struck upon the jeeedge, om the meridian of 41" 30 
In the evening of the 21st they were in latitule 78" 41) s., amongat 
ipo which seemed to bo moving to the north-vast. [ere their po- 
gress was stopped by thick fog and a stiff contrary wind; and many 
re nee and sea-weed, led them to infer the meur 
tighbourhesd of lund. These observations aeem to lend to, the 
sevneliaaséts ‘Bhat the land, called. Gillin. or King Chirles Land, (o the 
eastward of the Spitebergen proup, is of considerubls extent, 

Having thus reached their most northern pomt, the explorer 
then stoxl towanls the coast of Novaya Aan) ya, and.on the 6th of 
September, in. latitude 78°.4'.x, on the 56th meridian, they mot, icv, 
With o heavy sea beating upon it., Thenee they struggled home- 
ward, against continual sterm= from the south-west, and anchored 
in Troma} again on. the 4th of October, 

During the tame summer Mr. Smith, an Englieh vachteman, 
attained an unusually high latitude, within « few miles of that af 
Scoresby, by sailing up the western side of Spitebergen. 

Lieutenant Payor, encouraged by the comparative suceesa of his 
summer orvise, isfitting outa second Austrian expedition on a more 
efficient scale, with the intention of ronnding the northorn puint of 
Novaya-Zem)ya, and making his way along the coast of Siberia. It 
is notatallimpossible that, by dint of persovarance and good fortune, 
this gallant officer may meet with that measure of success which his 
nudeunted efforts so well. inerit; and all English geographers will 
wish his expedition a hearty God-speqd. 

A very remarkable voyage was also made, in the aummer and 
autumn of 1871, by a Norwegian captain, named Elling Carlaen, 
who succeeded in circumnavigating Novaya Zemlya, He sailed 
from Hammerfest on the 16th. of May, ina sloop of 60 tons, with 
crow of Ui men; and made his way up the western side of Novas 
Zemlya until he. reached the north-eastern extrome of that.exten 
sive group, He anchored in Ice-haven on the 7th of September, and 
discovered.a house built of ship's timbers, standing at the head. of 
the bay, shout 100 yards from the water, It wae 52 feet long by 
20 broad, and several largo puncheors were standing roamd it, 
which fell to pieces when Captain Carlsen. attempted to, rexpove 
them, ‘This strangeold bnilding turned out to be the house arected 
by that-fomous Dutch navigator Barrents-and his shipwrecked crew, 
well-nigh three centuries ago, The number of curious articles it oan- 
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tained, proved beyond any doubt, that the place had wot boon visited 
since Barrents and his men left it in two open boats on the 14th uf 
June, 1596. ‘The brave old commander died in hit Deal om the 
‘Toth, and, like La Peyrouse- and Franklin, he fonnd a grave in 
the midst of his discoveries; but 12 sntvivors, including Gerrit de 
Veer, the second mate und historian ‘of the expedition, lived tu 
return to Holland and to tell their-story to the Prince of Orange 
and the Danish Ambassador, aftor-a grand dineer The Norwerian 
captain innat have entered the strange honae, which Jud stood for 
278 years in profound solitude, with fealings of intense curiosity 
and interest; and he discovered anil brought home s mumber of 
previous relics, Mr. Lister Kay, a young English gentlomen, whe 
Was at Hammerfest, on his way to Lapland, when Csptain Carlsen 
riturned, purchased the collection; in. the belief that his .Govern- 
ment would be eager to acquire it This, however, proved) not to 
he the case; but the Netherlands Governtont have since purchased 
the collection from Mr. Lister Ray, and the relies will find a «it: 
able resting-pluee in the native land of Wiliam Barrents. Among 
them are copper cooking-utensila; gun-burrels, one of thers eqnare 
externally; carpenter's tools: ‘a clock: spoons; a -tankard ; frag- 
metiie of engravings; three books in Dutch, one on navigation, 
another o history of China, and a’ihird a hiatury of the world; 
tandlesticks ; » sword; a haiberd-head: and » pitcher of Etrnscan 
shane, beantifully chased. Jt is eeldom that ao interesting ob 


Teeovery of relics has been effected, and the high repatation of the 


ancient Dutch navigator enhances the interest which attaches to 
them, The voyage of Borrenia bas been published by the Hakluyt 
Society, and many of tho relics brought home by Mr, Lister Kay 
will sctnally be found represented in the curious illustrations: of 
Gerrit de Veer, 

Barrette reached Toe-haven on the 26th of Angust, and “her 
they were forced, in great oald, poverty, misery end gtiof, to stay 


all the winter.” Curlsen narrowly escaped 4 similar fate, aa he 


tlowly mule hie way down the castor side of Novaya Zomiya. 


‘Once a gale from tho eooth.weet drove him back inte the Ieo-haven 


of Rarrents, and for several days he waa mnooh impeded by the ice. 
On the 21st of September he was heset, md, nw jt waa freezing hari 


‘he made. preparstions to abandon the ship’ but, pruvideniially, his 


got ints some open water om the 20th. On the: 6th of October 


tut pateed through the Waigat Strait, and yuschet Sie mael | 
November 4th, 1871, having accomp! caunerfest, on 


* 
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voyace in that direction since the time of Barrents. In 1595 south- 


westerly gales drove thd ico off the chore, towards tho end of Sep- 


tember ; and Cotlsen mentions exactly the same thing’as having 


happened ‘in Soptember, 1871. Other observations of the old Dutch 


navigators arg confirmed by ihe experiences of our Norwegian: 


captain; but Carlsen's chart shortens the distance between Cope 


Nassag amt Too-luven, and thus considerably alterd the shape of. 


north-eastern Novaya Zemlya. We may expect farther light to be 
thrown on the geography of this region by the researclies of Lient, 
Payer during the present year. 

Pam also able to announce that Sweden is preparing a now Polar 
expedition, which will sail from Gothenburg this‘eumiier, and has 
been fitted ont through the noble liberality of the inhabitants of 
that town, The veteran Arctic explorer, Professor Nordenakiold, 
will be at the head of the expedition, which consists of two vessela, 
supplied by the Swedish Government—tho steamer Pollem, and 4 
brig, called the Gladen. ‘The brig will zeturn in: the antimn, Lut 
the steamer will be away until tho autumn of 1873, and she takes 
outa wooden house, consisting of seven rooms and a kitchen, and 
reindeer for the ledges. During the antumn the intention bx to 
explore the land to the castwand of Spitzbengen, which has so often 
beon sighted, bat never landed ‘pon ; aml in the winter of 1872-73, 
with the help of reindser, they will make « bold attempt to reach 
the North Pole, by travelling over the ive. Professor Nordenakiold 
‘tea veteran, for this is his sixth Arotic voyage; and he has proved 
himself to be an able and resolute explorer. His companions have 
beon carefully selected, 20 that very important restilis may be con- 
fidently anticipated from the labours of these hardy Northmon. ‘The 
old heroie literature of Seandinayia is closely cmnected with Arctic 
research; and we cannot fail to rejoice ut the. place which tho 
dosoondants of Other and of Eiree Runde are ¢9 worthily taking 
aming the oxplorurs of the North Polar regions. 

But Englawd should do something more than look on and appland, 
while othera work, ‘The numerous Arctio expeditiona and ornises 
ondertaken by Swedes, Norwegians, North Germans, Atstrians, md 
Americans during thy last seven years, have kept the attention of 
geographers steadily turned to the problema which retain ti Be 
solved within the inknown region etrrounding the Northem Polo, 
The results of thede efforts have all tetided to confinn previous 
experience, and thow to sectire that amount of ansnimity with 
regard to the mothod of solving those interesting probleme, which 
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In the opinion of Arctic officers, und -of others best able to form a 
carrest judgment, the time for urging a renewal of these enterpriaca, 
whieh form eo proud a page in our history, has now arrived: and 
when Captain Sherard Osborn addressed a meeting of our Sodiety 
on thiv subject, on the 22nd of April, kia viows were warily «np- 
butalso by men of science, snch as: Dr, Hooker and Dr. Carpenter, 
who know well the vast importance of the results to he achieved by 
Arctic exploration. 

‘The Council havv, therefore, adopted a Report om this abject, 
Which hay been drawn up by an Arotio Commitiee; and they feel 
that tho opinion unanimoualy expressed by the highest authorities 
on such a question. must carry great weight, ‘The conclusions of 
known: negiow: covers:an, area of more thon # million square miles, 
It is obvions: that.a single expedition cannot undariake to explore 
this space, Jt is therefore necessary to selent that portion of.it for 
@=plomtion which. offers the three advantages that are considered 
emential, These aro :—Ist.. The gteatest certainty of exploring a 
Previously unknown ara of considerable extent, 2nd. The prospect 
of tho most valuable discoveries in varigus branches of science. 
enly bo seoured in that portion where » coastline of great extent 
is known to exist, becanse the most valuable discoveries must he 
mads on or near the land. 

The unknown coast of Greenland intervene between a point in 
about 87° x, lat on the west side, and a poimt in 77° x. Jat. on tho 
east side; and at both pointe, which are 600 toiles apart, the land 
trends north, ‘There is no other land offering similar cundifiona on 
the verge of the unknown area, Tho object of an Englich Arctic 

Expedition should, therefore, he to explore tho unknown. shores to 
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cation with the depit vessel}, from which point slodge-partie 
Speen Macau iacine aad cxehie teaekacanien ta eae 
directions. Tha mak yesictd partice’ appl dia ke sc Se peers 
be able to fhll back upon the qmaort at her siation within the 
éntranod of Smith’s Sound. Thenoe, in the event of an improbable 
aocilent, thy whole expedition could retreat, without difficulty, ‘to 
tho nearest Danish sottloment in Grevuland, as has hefore been 
done, Thus two advaniages—the certainty of dissovering a wide 
‘extent of coast-line, and the security for « aafe return—are ensured 
by adopting this course. Thoy could not be secured by taking any 
other route, 

The. discovery of the northern side of Greenland aleo offers the 
second adyantaze—the prospect of securing the most valuable 
results in the variows branches of sctentifio research. .A geocerm- 
phical problem of great importance and interest will be solved. by 
completing the cireuit of Greenland, ascertaining the extent and 
nature of itenorthorn shures, and discovering the conditions of land 
and seu m thut portion of the unknown area. An Arctic Expedi- 
tion, as a supplement to the expedition now preparing to investigate 
the ocean-bottom in the middle and southern latitudes of the globe, 
isa scientific neeessity; and Dr Carpenter considers thas there i 
no better spborn. for ite labours than the northern Greenland seas, 
In botany, in coology, in ethnology, and in. geology, there are dis- 
coveries of the first importance to be niade in the unknown. region, 
aome Of which were enumerated by Dr. Hookerin his remarkable 
adress at our meeting on April 22nd; and valmable contributions 
will also be made to geology and meteorology. It-shonld also be 
remembered that the exploration of an unknown region, will neoes- 
sarily bring to light a number of important facts in every branch of 
science, Which cunnot possibly be foreseen. 

In addition tothe harvest of results with which Arctic discovery 
will enrich science, there are other considerations to which great 
weight must bo attached. Another generation of naval officers will 
be trained in ice-navigation, a much-needed field, will be opened for 
individual enterprise, opportmnities will be offered. for distinctian, 
and @ great benefit will thus be conferred npon the navy, and, 
through the navy, on the country generally, 


Avnica.—Sir Samuel Baker—An interesting letter which was 
addressed to the Prince of Wales by Sir Same) Baker during the 
autumn, and which, by His Royal Highness’ onler, was communi- 














tated to our Bociety, has supplied ma with full information ws to the 
progress of the Upper Nile Expedition as late as the 23nd of last 
October, At that date our valited correspondent, in -whoee wolfaro 
We Bre 80 greatly Intereslud, after overcoming the moat eximordinary 
difficulties in eutting o way for his tsels through the forest of reeds 
which now 61] the bed of the BRahr-ol-Giraffe, had encceeded in 
reaching 4 point 20 miles in advance of Gondokora His force had 
become « good deal disorganized owing toa shortness of supplies 
and 4 pestilential elimute, adiled to the hardships to which they 
were exposed in ilmgging the flotilla through the shallows and 
miurshea of the Bahr!l-Giraffe; but since they had again reachod 
the navigable hed of the Nile and were quartered in the fartile 
country of the Baris, the men seem: to have pretty wall recovered 
thidr health and diswiplina, and tho prospects of the axpodition bul 
asmmed a more favourable appearance. ‘The Khedive, too, as T ain 
infuemed by travellers who have lately returned from Egypt, and 
at whose statémunts | depend, has not by any moans lost his 
interest in the auecess of the expedition: Faithful to the promises 
which he made to LRH. the Prince of Wules, ho is making every 
eMfurt to support Sir 5. Baker, and has thus organized a recruiting 
depit at Ehartoom for the purpose of supplying suldiam of the 
country, thoroughly acclimatized, to repair the Joasee that hava heen 
sustained, and restore the expedition to its former stute of efficiency. 
[tia hoped-and expected that-whon Sir S. Baker receives théee ne 
“inforcenients he wiil be able completely to overawe the rebelliqus 
Baris, and will then push on for the AThert Nyanew, in order in 
faunch his steamers on this great inland ssa and explore its wonthern: 
exireniity. In the mean timo, however, the communitation between 
‘Shartoom and Gondokoro seems-to be interrupted, and Sir &, Baker 
hon warnod ne that he will mot beable to send farther despatches to 
Lower Egypt till near the close of the your. I amay add that the 
Upper Nile is likely ore. long to be bronght into the genéral round 
of Oriental travel, as w Railwayis being now Inid down by English 
Engineers along the river to Khartoom, which -when completed— 
and the Rhedivé ix pabing it forward with the greatest activity — 
i vhia. o# nocessible to towrista ja Egypt has hitherto 
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Lake Region oud South-Ensters Africa —In the mean time the Gee- 
graphy of the Equatorial Lakes has roceived same valriable Tlustra- 
tim from the investigations of Captain Burton and Mr, Keith 
Johnston, who lave siffed the ovidenee on which the Viotoria 
Nyanva retuine its position in the Map of Africa as a single and 
undivided body of water; and have cortainly succeeded—by menw 
of the native routes collected by Mr. Wakefield, and published in 
our last * Journal —in throwing considerable doubts on this received 
delineation, whick nevertheless is muintained with millinching faith 
by Colonel Grant, the only living. Faropoan traveller who has ever 
seen the waters of tle Lake, 

And here T ecannet help again drawing attention. to the signal 
service rendered to the cause of African Geograpliy by Mr. Keith 
Jehnaton, who, in a brief tint preenant pamphlet, entitled *.A Map 
of the Take Region of Eastern Africa,” and published in 1870, 
brought together all the infirmation regarding the interior af the 
continent amd the varios water-sysluns whieh. it @mbraces, that 
could be gathered from the little-known travela of dacords, the 
Pionbeires, Grogs, Ladisiaus Magyar, Silva Torte, Piapggia, and the 
Pimcets, ws compared with the discoveries of our own exploreza, 
Livingstone, Barto, Speke and Grant, and Baker, and with the 
ronte-tracks and reseatches of the Gorman travellers, Roscher, 
Krapfand Relanwn, Vou der Decken, Brenner, Schweinfarth, and 
Mauch. To the last-named gentlemen the Connell, as you have 
bean already informed, have awarded an honorarium. of 251 for his 
snecesafinl exploration of South-Eastern Africa, where, between tho 
Limpopo and Zambesi, he has discovered the ruins of an extensive 
city, which, without ddopting the fantasia notion of an identifion- 
tion with the Biblical Ophir, we nmut at any rate admit to indicate 
a depres of populoumes and ocivilization-far superior to anything 
known in the modern history of the tagian 

‘The stoceseful ascent of Kilima Njaro by the Rev. Charles Now, 
in the course of last antinmn, and his discovery of the Lake Chale 
at the north-eastern foot of tho mountain, require aleo to be briefly 
wotiond. Mr, New is tho first traveller who haw actnally reached tha 
enow=limit on this culminating point ef the African Alps; and he is 
the first who hea brought back any specimens of the flora of this 
interesting region. His letter describing and classifying seven (is- 
Dr. Sebweinforth se landearke, and thu eeabled bim to foruish moterials for an. 


outime map of the couatry—See: Petermann’s 'Geographiech: Mitthollangen," 
bavi, pe 1a. 
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finet zones, according to altitude, plrysical character, and vegetable 
products, a» he ascended from the tropical district of Chagya, with 
sternal snow at the summit of the mountain, was listened to with 
great interest and attention at one of our recent evening meetings ; 
and we may hope that he will some day favour ng, ried eoce, with a 
more detailed scovunt of his journey from Ribs to Tita anil Ohogya. 
At present it is understood that Mr; New, whose African experience 
and acquaintance with the dialects, render him a most valuable 
anxiliary, has joined the Livingstone party at Zanzibar, tho requi- 
silt permission to this effect having been obtained fram the United 
Methodist Free Church Missionary Society (to which establishment 
Mr. New belongs) by the Livingstone Committee whoa they were 
organizing Lieutenant Dawson's Expedition at the beginning of the 
Nor must I omit to bear witness in this brief notice of African 
discovery, to the great value of Captain Eltun's exploration of the 
Limpopo. Constructing a bout'at the Tati settlemant, and carrying 
it overland some 250 miles, Captain Elton laonched it on the 
Tiimpopo at the junction of tho Shasha siream, From thence he 
descended about 400 miles by the river to the junction of the Lina- 
fule, and thus connected his exploration with the work of Mr, St: 
Vincent Erskine, who bad already traced the Limpopo from this 
point to the sea, proving it to be the river laid down in Captain 
Owen's chart a the Inhampura. Frowi the afffuenss of the Lipalnie, 
Wier Captain Elton quitted tho Limpopo, he struck across a raraly 
Visited country, to the Portugneso setilement of Ton + Marques 
in Delagos Bay, thus completing a journey of neatly 1000 miles in 
OW Calabor— Turning ta the Western Coast off Africa, tha only 
exploration of importance which has been brought to our notice 
durmg the your in that of tle O11 Calabar and Gross Tivers, cast of 
the mouths of the Niger, by onr enterprising and intelligent asso« 
mnte, Captain J.B! Walker. Oaptain Walker, who resides on thin 
pert: of the West African Coast, employs hinmelf during his journeys 
m the interior in surveying tho courses of the numerous, streams, end 
in investigating the productions of the country. A descriptive paper 
fron his pen in published im No. 2 of vol. xvi, 6f our « Proc -ellings :° 
but his chariz, executed on a large scale, have heen transforred to 
tha Hydrographio Department of tho Admiralty and incorpom’ 


om a redoced scale, in the new issne of the official chart of that part 
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of the const, Sines then we have boon informed by Captain Walker 
thathe has mapped the middie and western branches of the Croas 
and Old Calabar rivers, whieh had never beforo been explored by « 
Enropean, and he promises to send his charts for the nee of the 
Society: | Missionaries belonging to the United Presbyterian Church. 
have heen established in this remote part of the West African Coast 
for the past twenty-five year, but the almogt insuperable difficulty 
of penetrating more than.a few miles beyond the narrow bounds of 
the mission stations, has hitherto prevented them from adding much! 
to our knowledge of the country. Ths more welcome, therefor, is 
on account of the geography and tribes, by Dr. Robb, the first part 
of which has been recently published in the “Missionary Record * 
for March, 1872, and which gives o clear idea of the ethnology of 
the region. The views of the fimnders of this mission, we are 
informed, were to aid in opening the way to the populous and salu- 
littous districts in the vicinity of the Niger and the Tchadda; but 
ufter twenty-five years of efforts, itis confessed that the misionarics 
remain a¢ ignorant of the region stretching between those two great 
rivers, and the mountains, visible in clear weather from the most 
inland stations, as they were a quarter of a century ago. ‘The enter- 
prises ofthe Rev, Dr. Robl) seem, however, to haye met with a certain 
amount of success, und there appears fo be now some chance of 
opening 1p a route to Central Africa, by way of AE Clabes ae 
the Bilk territory, instead of by the peatiferous Delta of tho Niger 
though if it be true that the Doctor has been compelled, asheumee 
hy tho «tate of his health to leave the country for atime and.ecek 
the invigorating English climate, some delay may take place before 
this great object can be effected, 


Da. Liyisostoxe—I have reserved for the concluding portion 
of my Address 9 narmtive of our proceedings in regard to pi 
syone.- When Sir Roderick Murchison, in May of ast 
eommpesed hia farewell Anniversary Address to you, it-was ERarh 
known that Dr, Livingstono, late in the year 1869, had crossed 
Tanganyika Lake from: Ujiji, und had gone to the so-called cannibal 
country of Manyema, for the purpose of ascertaining the direction 
andullimaty distritmtion of the waters which he had been tracing 
up from their source in about 12° of south latitude, There were 
reports, however, which had come to Zanzibar from Unyanyembe, 
that, in the spring of 1870, Livingstone had returned, or was 
about to return, from Munyema to Djiji, to which latter plang 
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Ma, Churchill and Thr. Kirk had, in the mean time, succeeded in 
sending a contiderable amount of stores and eupplies, mder direo- 
bond from, and at the expense of, the Foreign: Office. In allusion 
to these sports, Sir Roderick conmgmtulsted tho Society, at the 
Meeting teferred to, cm the possibility of Livingstone's return to 
England within the year; but, atthe-same time, he warned ys 
against being too sanguine, repeating his own belief that the great 
traveller would not turn his steps homeward until “ he had solved 
the problem of the true watershed of Southern Africa.” 
When, acfow months afterwards (November 16th, 1871), T de- 
Hivered amy brief Address to you at the opening of the present 
Session, we were without any further direct accounts of Living- 
stones movements; but I had learnt in the mean tine that ap 
American, gentleman, of the name of Stanley, had passed up from 
the coast at Begamoyo into tho interior, with a vinw of com- 
municating with, ond, if necessary, relieving, the great English 
traveller, ‘There -was a certain vagueness at the ontsst about 
itr. Staniey’s object and resources which waa exncedingly piveling. , 
1 yontured myself to put the most natural “ English " construction 
on his movements, and sngyvested acconlingly that “ he was actuated 
by a mere epirit of adventure and discovery.” Somewhat later J 
necertained that he was not o simple tourist, nor oven an explorer, 
in the usnal sense of the torm, but that he had bee sent out by our 
Transatlantic among whom the sciency of advertising has 
reached » far higher stage of development than in this benighted 
epnntry, for the purpose of “ interviewing” Livingstone, and com- 
municating intelligonce of his wheresbonts to the «New York 
Horald,’ one of the mogt energetic, as it is the most popular, of 
the Amoricon newspapers. It is highly complimentary, I think, 
to our geographical repntation, while, at the kame time, it bears 
testimony to the extraordinary spirit of enterprise which ani- 
tates, the leaiers of the American press, and to the magnitude 
and importance of the interests they control, tliat the proprietors 
of a New York newspaper should thna send out an experiennud 
Commissioner, with « carte-bianche oa to expense, to Jead an 
expedition into Central Africa, in onder to gain information re 
garding Livingstone for the edification of the Anerizan public, Te 
iy, wt the same time, no disparagement to Mr, Stanley's personal 
activity and energy, nor to hie singulur aptitude for African 
travel, that his poids abonid thus prove to have been of 8 
practical and wtilitarian character, instead of being conducted fur 
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scientific objects, or in A mere epirit of purposcless adventure, ad] 
hail at-tirst supposed. 

So long as all went well with Mr, stanley —und for some time all 
dil go well—we were content to await the resalts of bis adven- 
tines joummey. He reached Unyanyembe, half-way between Zan- 
zihor- and ‘Tanganyika, about this time last year, and wos pushing 
on for Ujiji, when local tronhles intervened. Unyanyombo is inhn, 
hited hy an Amb colony, who, in the interesta of the ivory-trade, 
keep mp the commimication between the sea-coast and the interior; 
Wat these Armbs, who are overbearing and high-handed, often fal) 
ont with the natives of the neighbourhood; and, on this occasion, » 
serious conflict ooourred between the two partios just at the period 
of Mr, Stanley's passage. Unfortunately, too, the mon composing 
his esoort were drawn into the quarrel, our of them were killed : 
his own bageage and supplics were plundered, and his farther prm- 
wresa seemed to be inilefinitely arrested.. When this ernshing intel- 
ligence reached England in December last, not only compelling ms: 
i ahaniion any immediate prospect of communicating with Liv- 
iugatone, Tint alao threatening ne with & loss of the snpplemen- 
tary stpplies that were en rowle for Ujiji at the time of the oant- 
lifeaik, it aypeard to uscf the first necessity that active mesamres 
phim be milopted to reper the ilisaster, Forming ourselves 
omanlingly, into o Livingstone Committee, we entered at once into 
correspuniianes with Wer Majesty's Treasury and the Foreign Offioe, 
with uo view to the organization of a fresh expedition, which alould 
penstrate with stores inti the interior of the country, and (hus 
afford relief ti Livingstone in the event of the Ujiji: supplies 
being exhausted, aud thoas which wore sent up afterwards by Dr. 
Kirk being plundered or destroyed in transit, Our applination to 
the Government was uot altogether ineffectual; for althongh the 
Treasury declined any jlirect jewuniary aid, on the ground, as 
afterwards explained in Parliament, that national interests were not 
concerned jn the movement, the Foreign Office, on the other hard, 
entered warmly into our views, placing at onr disposal the balance 
of the ohl grant, amounting to about G00! which remained in thes 
hands of Dr, Kirk, and furnishing us with recommendations and ore 
lentinls of the most satiefactory clinracter. We tow came forwani 
am siiireswd the country. The objects of the expedition, which. 
were principally (but nut exclusively, fbr we also contemplated the 
cxtension of geographical knowlalge) to afford effectual relief 10 
Livingstone, were duly explained by advertisement ae eee 
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Public pieotings were held in London, Glasgow, Edinborgh, and 

other cities, 1 had the lononr of frequently consulting the Fellows. 
at our evenine meetings aa to the arrangements in progress, and the 
best metliod of giving effeet to their wishes, eliciting on all such 

occasions marks of your unqualified approbation of our proceedings, 
and of your cortial interest in the success of the project. If soon, 
indeed, berams apparent that the Livingstone Search and Heltet 
Expedition would not languish for want of support. Subseryy tions 
camé pouring in from all quarters. Tho Royal Geographical Somety 
headed the List with a contribution of 5001; Glasgow followed with 

1000: Edinburgh has since sent ua 7001, ond the emall town of 
Hamilton, the dwellingqilace of the Livingstone family, has even 

presented ms with 2007 The City of London, too, has given ma 
indred guiness; and contrilitions of » nearly equal amount have 

ome in from well-wishers in Sweden, in Maly, in Exypt, and in 

India,” In all. quarters, indeed, we have met with the most generons 

sympathy, and the result has been that our Sobscription List now 
shows an aggregate of over S000L, exclusive of the Government 

fmlance at “atizibar. | , 

As soon ax we Ind sufficiently felt our way and found that we 
micht rely on public snpport, we sceepted, out of a last of volunterr 
offers, the tender of the services of two young and accomplished 
atficors of the Royal Navy, Lients. Llewellyn Dawson and Henn— 
with whom Mr. (swald Livingstone, « am of the traveller, was after- 
qwanls associated ina quesi-medical capacity—and we proceeded at 
once to equip the expedition and furnish it with full instriction« 
Forimnately at this juncture the first steamer which ever made the 
direct voynge from London tw Aansihar, throngh the Suez (anal, 
wus about to leave the docks. The proprietors offered na accomnw- 
dation on very favourable terms, and the Admiralty having in the 
focan time qupplied wi with « fall equipment of arms, the qwhole 
party accordingly embarked for its destination an February 0, 1572, 
qwiihin two mouths of the time when the ides of sending forth such 
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an expodition, in conseqnence of Mr, Stanley's reported failure, wae 
iret originnted, 

about the middle of March, and she left again on her return voyage. 
om the 23nd of April: , 

During the Easter recess 1 received letters from Jr, Kirk announe- 
ing that the news of the intended expedition, which hail been sent by 
tolegraph to-Aden, hod reached him in very good time, and that he 
wa diligently preparing for. ite reception. He bad to definite 
intelligence either of Livingstone or Mr, Stanley, but believed that 
{he former was «till at Manyoma, and that the latter had gone to 
Uji. The disturbances, however, at Unyanyembe continned, and 
the communication with the interior on the main line was therefore 
still interrnpted, though travellers came in from the north and pouth 
of thy lake, and a Mission from the King of Uganda (on the Lake 
Victoria. of Speke) to the Suitan of Zanzibar was at Hut time 
wetually residing on. the island. It will depend areatly, of cote, 
quent sourity or inscenrity of the roads, whether Lieut. Dawsen 
will seck to penctmte to Ujiji by the route of Unyanyembe, vr 
whether he will prefer taking the northern line slong which tho 
Urania Mission travelled to the sea-coast. This northern Ime, 
which debouvhes sometimes on Momboss and somotimes on Zanzibar, 
is becoming, acconling to Dr, Kirk's reports, a regular trade-route 
between Upper Egypt and the African seaboard, and will thus 
facilitate, in no emal! degree, tho sulation of those problems whieh 
still remain unsettled, and which were ably discussed by Captain 
Burton at one of onr recent mectings as to the southern configurution 
of Lake Victoria, and its possible division into three, or more, diatinot 
bodies of water. ; 

A telegram reached England early in the month to the effect that 
the Algdos which loft Zanzibar to return home on the 22d of Apel, 
and, arrived at Aden on Muy Ist, hal brought intelligunes of the 
meeting of Livingstone and Stanley at Ujiji.. This meeting is mothiiys 
more than mizht have been expected from our previons information 
af the movements of the two travellers. If Dr. Livingstone, indeed, 
had received at Manyema thesupplics which had been sent on by 
Sherif Basheikh from Ujiji at the end of 1870, he might very well 
have concluded his investigations of the Cazuml+ water during the 
course of lust year, and have thus returmed to the west sule of Lake 
Tanganyika by February last; while if Mr. Stanley, on ieeovering 
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from his faver, had heen able, notwithstanding the Ine of bin 
supplies, to push on from Unyanyembe, he would also have 
teached the same locality at about the same period of time: and 
Ht wonld ave been very gratifying to Livingstone, who in all 
probability had abundant stores at Uyiji, to have been thos olds 
to relieve the wants of the distressed bnt still persevering American 
traveller, For fnll information on this wubject, however, ax well 
as for an annetmecement of the plans of Lieut. Dawson's Expedition, 
we must awuit, the arrival of the Zanzibar Ietiers brought by tho 
Abydos to Aden, and now on“their way to England, Iu the moun 
Hime I can only repeat, that although the recent meeting of Living: 
stone and Stanley at [jiji at present rests mpon mere native rumour, 
yet it is co very probable a result of the arrangements known bl 
he In progress, that it certainly merits wttention, 

In the alsence of any direct intelligence from Livingstone, we are 
oltiged to live recom tu conjectures, which will be received with 
more or less confidence, aceording to the temper, und perhapn the 
wishes, of those who are uddresend. I find from » route, which 
was commuenicuted to us by Dy. Kirk in his Inst despatches, that 
Matyema is much further from Lake Tanganyika ran F hick heforp 
suspected. According to this ronte, which moutions eloven largp 
stations, each separnted by considerable intervals, between Maningu, 
at the southern extremity of the lake, and Manyemn, the distance 
cannot be Jess than 200 oF 00 miles, and I can woll mnderstand, 
therefore, Hit Livingstone, in his present crippled and infirm eon- 
dition, may have Jong hesitated ta undertake so formidable « journey 
on fuot—the reason, or ono of tlie reams, of his protracted sqjourn 
at Manyema being thus perhaps explained. That he really ds in 
wcrippléd venlition, and unable to tramp over Africa ay he ised, 
umwearied in boly, untroken in mind, hardly admits now. of att 
doubt. His arcident with » buffalo was reported to Mr, Stanlor 
many months ago by two informants, and the story is ow confirmed 
by the merchanty who Juve lately seen him at Ujiji. Aman with 
one arm and one lex, however determined in charactor nF -vigorotin 
in his gononil constitution, cannot further endire the fationn of 
Aimean travel; and if Livingstone, thereforn, ax | beliave to te the 
case, hie now retumed tu Ujiji, it is probably with flie. ciew uf 
the wpplomental solution of the great problem of the African water- 
ehed: ‘That that solution, then, may fill to the lot of our preean 
Expedition, animated by the spirit and informed by the experience 
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of Livingstone, | fervently hope, feeling aemred that Livingston 
himself will cordially cst his mantle on their shoulder, and ascii 
with honest pride in their smocess 





Posteoipt.—Since reading my Address at the Anniversary Mout 
ing, Lhave been favoured by Earl Granville with copics of offitial 
despatches, written by Dr. Kirk to the Foreign Office, under date of 
10th April, in which, speaking of #ho letiers received from thy 
Arab traders of Unyanyembe, which had been placed in his hands 
by the Sultan of Zanzibar, he gives the following important iletails 
respecting the tnmonr of the meeting of Dr. Livingstoneand Mr. 
Stanley at Djiji— _ ‘ 

“In no letter te which Dhave had accesx ix mention taro either 
of Th. Livingstone or Mir, Stanley, nor, =) far ow T have heen able 
to Joarn, have any letters heen revived in transit for New York 
from the latter, 1 have myself claely examined the slavee fin 
Uinyarnyembe as to Mr, Stanley's movements, and learn that, having 
fallen back with the Arabs on the stution,on the day of their dofeat 
hy Mimmbo, Mr, Stanley; shortly after, et off in company with a party 
proceeding to Fiji by m roundabout way, skirting tho disturbed 
districts; his second whitv man (mate of nn American ¢hip, the 
Nevada, who joined him bere) woe sent back to Unyanyombe, where 
be died. So far the native ucconnt of what foll under tlweir own 
observation may be relied on, but great doubt attaches to the farther 
hearsay statements that I now relate. 

“These slaves, examined peparatoly, state that before leaving 
Unvanvembo, Saced bin Majid, an Arah of Ujijt, whose mame 1 have 
before mentioned, fought his way past Mirambo ami entered dhe 
sebtlemett, laving lost five of his men in anenocounter, Hoe brought 
with him neither ivory nor goods, and had left all but his fighting 
men ni Tjiji: he iv anid to have reported that, before he left, Dv. 
Livingstone hud returned to Ujijt amd been joined ly Mr. Stanley. 
lt te also mid Hit Mohammid bin tiharib had returned, and tires 
othera who had gone on tho Manyema track. 

“1 wmwillingly mention ench reports, being wt the same tine 
wholly unshlo to vouch for their veracity. Mr. Now, myself, and 
some “Arab ohiofe awe’ tried our Best to sift them, bnt without 
anecese; they mar be pore invetrtions or prove trne statements; the 
Arabs scem inclined to credit them, while white men, on the whole, 
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Houbt their acoumoy. Of one thing I am, however, convinesd, that 
the wuypicion entertained by peopla nt home, of pews being in 
possession of the Arabs of some. misfortune having befallen Dr. 
Livingstone, which they conceal in order to protit by goods sent to 
his welief, is wholly groundless and false, 

“Ttove addressed the chief men of Criyanyembe by the slaves 
now on their return, and who will reach within thirty Quays, vomthlin- 
ing of their having given ‘ne intelligence, and itrgine them tu write 
atonce and send on any letters thoy lave in hand from Ujiji relating 
to the Dootar,” 


ee 


P.P.S. Whilst these sheets are passing through the press, forther 
uuthentic intelligence of the moavements both of Stanley and Living- 
stone hut reached ns by telezrapsls from Adon, as well ag from Bombay. 
Tt come that Livingstone, in the of last autem, must hive 
followed up the western drainage from Manyema to the ‘north end 
of Tangatyika, wud that he finnd- all the rivers flowing info the 
Lake, apparently by the Rusizi Channel—the possible connection of 
this Lake woul jta affinents with the Nile, which has heen a favourite 
hypothesia with recent inyniturs, being thins finally disposed of: 
From the north end of the Lake, Livingstone proceeded. to Thhiji, 
where, a3 already conjectured, he mot with Stanley and took poxses- 
elon of the residue of the anppliss, After this medting, which must 
have lwen fall of interest, the. two travellers journeyed together 
from Ujijt to Woyanyembe, and Stanley, continuing his route, 
on to Zanzibar, where ho had arrived with Jetters from 
Livingstone before the departnre of H.M.S, Wolverine, which reached 
Aden on the 13th of June. Bat the groat traveller himself, in- 
domituble us ever, and cating little for personal comfort or tonyo- 
nienee, i# anid to have been disinclined to leave the country inti 
he hail completed his explorations, To was preparing accurdingly, 
i@ sobn as the arrival of further «applica from Zansihar had placed 
kim in position of indepemlence, to tum: his ktope freny Tinyan- 
Yombe to the southward: primarily, it is waid, for the purpowe of 
*xamining » subterranean passage of grost local celebrity, and 
She reports of which lind strongly arrested his attention ia a 
Previous journey, bnt ale, it may bo aurmiaol, vith the more 
important object in view of ascortaminge whothur thers is any 
mitflow in this direction from Lake Tanganyika to the sea, an laid 
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own on the olf maps of Mr; McQueen and others, on the authority 
of the Portuguese and Arab travellers." ‘Dr. Kirk had crossed over 
to Bazamoyo to forward-on the supplies to Unyanyembe, and Air. 
Oswell Livingstone intended to accompany the caravan, and thn 
join his father in his future wanderings. We are not yet officially 
informed «af the proposed movements of Lieutenants Dawson and 
Henn; bot it is probable—as the immediate objects of their expodi- 
tion, which were the dissovery and relief of Livingstone, have boen 
accomplished—that they will return to England. 

* Io Captain Owen's Admiralty Chart of 1824 the delta of the River ‘Lafiji is 
land down from 7° 45° to #° (5° south Latitude; andl the river ia eid to come from 
a lake (Tanganyika?) forty days journey to the west. 
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Actwsoxs tro tne Limnany prow May 27 ra to Jose 8ta— The 
Annils of Rural Bengal” By W. W. Hunter. 1871. *Orisen! 
By W. W. Hunter, 1872. Purchased. ‘The Himaleyun Districts 
af Kootoo, Lahoul, and Spiti’ By Capt. A. F. P: Morcourt, reo 
1871. Donor'the author. ‘The Discovery, Survey, aud Settle- 
mentof Port Phillip’ By GW. Rosden, 1872. Donor tho anther, 
‘The Great Lone Land ; « Narrative of Travel and Adventure in tha 


North-West of America.” By W. F. Butler, rn. 1872. Donor tha: 


author, “3Schweizorische Polytechnische Zeitachnift.” Von Tr. T. 
Bolley und J. EL. Kromaner. Donor Dr... M. Zeigler, Hon, Corr. ros: 

Accemsioxs ‘to AMar-Room, since rat Meetisa of Mar 1s. —Map 
af the Northern: part of Abyssinia, showing the tracks of W, Mun- 


ginger, Karte der Zillerthaler Alpen. By Carl von Sonklar, Pre. 
sented by Dr, A. I’ctermann, Hon. Corr, F.1.4.5. 


De. Livisesrose 
Tie Preis? sid be wae happy to be in a position to inform 
the meeting, that all doubt as to the safety of Dr, Livingstoue wag 
now removed, 
On Friday night a tolecram waa received from Honmbar, purport- 
ing to be frum Lieut, Dawaon, aul its authenticity was established 
ToL. LVI. 2p 
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ina very curious manner, There was a peculiarity about Lieut. 
Dawson's handwriting which threw a little diffionlty in the way of 
correctly deciphering it, In his previous letters the word * Zonzi- 
tar™ had been read hy soreral persons as“ Lawsitar,” anil the same 
mistake appeared in the telegram from Bombay, which eiated that 
it came from Lieut. Daweon at Louszitar, showing-that tho m : 
must havo been written by Lieut. Dawson himself, It stated that 
the Nile question appeared to be-seitled, that Livingstone’s pre-: 
sent attention was directed to the underground village, and stores 
mer about to be despatched. Tt was previously known that there 
Waa an toderground village or settlement at Roa, to the south- 
east of Lake Tanganyika, concerning which Livingstone had always 
expressed considerable interest, ‘Telegrams were always enigmatical, 
ani, is Lieut, Dawson was compelled to limit his communication to 
fifteen words, his message was super-enignmiical, A second tele- 
fram had, however, been since received by the Secretary of State, 
the Duke of Argyle, from Sir Philip Wodehouse, Governor of 
Bombay, who was the only person having accese to Dr. Kirk's 
offictal reports, ‘This telegram stated that Dr. Kirk reported that 
Livingstoue was at Unyanyemibe ; that he had been to the north of 
Lake Tanganyika; that the rivers flowed into the Jako: amd that 
Mr. Stanley woe close at band with letters: At first sight, it would 
appearus though this latter telegram was at variance with the pre- 
plik one from Lieut. Dawson, but there was not necessarily any 
nimudistion, He was now quite willing to pin his faith to the. 
atikghaont that Livingstone had come from Ujiji to Dayanyembe, and 
the natural inference was that he was on his way tothe coast, OF 
Ootires: it wan possible that he might intend going back to. the 
| i village, but that warnot likely, Jt was more probable 
Guus his attention had been directed to it, rathor o4 the most inte 
resting feature still remaining unexplored im the eunntry, The 
sintement that the rivers flowed into the lake certainly meant that 
the river at tho extreme north terminated in ‘Tanganyika. Ever 
since Barton and Speke first drew attention to it, ceoeraphers had 
been disputing whother that stream flowed into the lake or out of 
i, Tf it ran out of it, it must flow into Baker's Lake; and ‘Tungan- 
‘yiks would Ve thee head-witers of the Nile: on tho other hand, if it 
mn into it, Tanganyika would be a mere inland lake, wiconneoted 
with the Nile drainage. ‘Thu statement that tho rivers floweddnto the 
Tako Woe ma strong evidence as could] pasibly be afforded, that Tan- 
Eanyika was not the head reservoir of the Nile, hut an independent 
lake. ‘Tho only: difficulty in the matter was with regard to the 
word * rivers,” for only one river was known, Tt was just. possible, 
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however, that the word included the western dininage-whioh Living- 
stun had been following up from Caxninbe, and which mittet either 
flow into Tanganyika, or Baker's Lake, ar ele turn westwand to the 
Congo, Whon Liett. Dawson stated that the Nile question: sae 
settled, it must be inferred that Livingstone had satisfied hima 
tia ho thi: conreg Of those western waters, ollurwise the Nile: eae 
ton would sot be settled. The solution of this diffimilty, however, 
would have to be deferred until the receipt of further intolligende,- 
The following letter had heen received from Lieut. Dawson :-—* 


“say * Career April 1th ‘sie. 
“PE have the honour tereport to you thatthe: Livincitoue Search Ex 
tbe, Sti lett x aint Fe we thie Oth, bes aerived tn = Ho this pace. 
; rainy season havi th iitenal Bevarity, W inal pte, 
prevent ong 1 ‘or the | the interior tokine piace thoes oud ne 
caravan-trck trom Kazeh, near the quart, being reported welatoesi Up the 
hie: “te age Tc that piece. thas fixie 
wc -M. Acting Cone hospitabiy insisted npan our becoming 
his anests while in Dinaibert knowing the ceri Alar etna tes, fie hovel samelie 
No prepares here es mgards wutfit, Bit Naak bove had arrived from Hor hay 
nt sailing veesel, in wocordance with the wish in that reapedt flopwnatdedd diy 
telexram by the Coie: Be far Whey seem able, intelligent yong men, am 
Dr. i ily ety rch omg Semel ay ely fathsoe cf Lhe fourier 


they have before tlm, 

ite i aS cba ine Marah poeta each 
a tinker of, ant interpruter tothe Eaxpwslition, enol: acopr of thn 
agreement 1 thought ft to draw sip with hun, He haa alnes boen to Mombas 
in the Saltan’s steamer Dawgs Slime, si inet vies wm fh 


a ve hit ibrnthar orm, werek 
mec pn hearing: that the “a ee hack ative, gare: thembery 
recuption om A ml flea with sate 
ie te at Geographical 8 A usta he non use his power to farther 
pike 


“Ko Seniveiiaation has been received bern from Dy. Livingstone, and pone, 
te my knowledge, from Mi. Stanley up to this late (April 1th), - 

‘eve emargatrie pene pita thee cesapenae ate 
contituanen Wir W MULT Tere ci ae le) 
Manble to inke their way ont of Kazeh, 
ha Beat Vaue native ing vig to thoelite! that Mr. Stanley, having lost both hts 

mut companions, had edd bs teat Pam mation ty be withort 

tion; o8 i uktmlly thy caso with these native pias dite! they 
ns foutal 19 be enutraictory, avd ary offkn connected in the town-of Zansibar 
hy i nitive morciiante toanit their own pmppases; 
Je Kirk has exansitiisl all oorrespenditoe bo the Salta from Ungatyorhe. 
‘i wae | = ren aml no meition of eitier Dr; Livingstone ar’ Mr. 
Se Adin ead Olle p Kucch, the 
* Amba, an emEcaai ai diy in Kaveh, oneanxtoce fr . 
duparture of the Kapestitions, peer Ban though vir sent Ho obit att si 
acoobiite of the extent af the Finder alas aril Kaveh, mn 
sending exumgemtol roporte of the rumrnitude am) wureeth of the er 
native miesencers to their connirymen. 


























* This wus read at the Anniversary Meetieg. 
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“Tlie route taken will be that of Burton to as near Kareh os tho-state of 
the parr pagayeealeik will admit. Bhonld affairs be in eo tnsstisfactory a condition 
ae to Tender 5 Sg, the liostile district doubrfui, in all) pro- 
bability a detottr to the rely reer, what will be runde, In order, if posaiblo, to entirely 
qivoid the contending parties. 

“ By enlisting mien from Mombes as well 2a Zancilur, with the Nasik boys, 
wo siall have thren distinct porties in the camp, strangers to esch other's 
iuterests, and the peolubilities of any appreach to caneren will be lessened, 

*1 have ondered the sg the requisite beais, cloth, &c, which aro 
now being weighed and pack the peculiar mauner mila pte to the tutes 
of the native porters of the nearly 

4“ One of two pocket ehronometers tent by Messrs. Parkinson ond 
kira iz, I find, eve to stopping: I shall therefore leave it at. Zanzibar, 

Enel Cait dependent on the cM Ps chronumeter and two lever watches of 
ee ck pg yt ty) for time, 

L sored the Lead the caravan in a few days to Bogamoyo, to 

seam, epines potters for carrying our goods; of these wa shall requim 


“Zanzibar ia. at present in a Dmsetilod state, owing to a tevorn borricane 
whith swept over the island ‘(Apa Est), sereedlinge eves hip: fs harbour 





the pas ferme the of the cooennt trees and 
clpves ines The barometer fell wigeeeitvarehs being the dircction 
feom: which. the witha Welerer wh The Sultan bas Jont four steamers and 


two ailing frigutes; about 150 dhows wore either driven ashore o¢ foundered 
at thelr anchors. Several buibiings hava beets destroyed, aul iu yee Vee 

The winiows of tho Conalate ting ein in, the roouis becaune f 

sahsle beoks, artis, alationery, git damaced, Peak ie ao nati 

Sonatas I hear that it is the first time one of thes storms has ever visited 


* (hor delay ee will give all m favourable lnk i . atic ing- tho 
7 mative la the varius duties vp ee : 
STamaion en ace accomnt of oxpenditure to this da April. 1th. = 
Srey toon year rey a Bice ecape jSecitn’ eaten 
ica any 
“T have the hononr to be, Sir, nig sate“ 
* Your most obediant 
aebe. Dawaor,, 
“Lint, Commemiing Livingetee Aearch Expediting, 


**“ Government Grant mmaining on arrival of Expedition, fe 





saris a ory Hod HE m,| ba: 16 ff 
Be ret be Ser 3 lineou's letter at Cocks, » Bie} adore 


Total hae # om as £:flica) i u 
Dr. Kirk not baring drawn thé 5002, he was-euilioriacd 40 draw. 


Mill drawn A 1 19eh, 1572, 

Co, 2 a percent ducocas n,n 

i ng to credit of Expedition, Cocks, 

“The smoent ree, wi ite Goverimest Gant pee Mea a. 

of the Expedition, whileh Lew eeernl et 18h 170 9 hp aria en 

doubt that Wa Sy. ld, will cover (hees lone will remain uupaid, and 1 
“La Daweon, 


anetbor, Apel tah, 1872 * Licet, Conniandiog Expedition.” 


2. el, 
(Fh Ou 
ial 2 Jo 
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#7 peeret that my notes, made daring tho first hail of the hurricane, were : 
leat with hee fog ju the ofternuon—when the Cumsnlaty was aweyt rly 
wind and Secretar might have proved titareating.” 


In his déxpatch announcing the arrival of the Livingstens Search 
Expedition at Zansitar, Dr. Kirk ssid— 


* Sin, Zina, Apel 5 is72.. 
“PP have the honour te report that the serew-siewmer Adlon, oomeienedl to 
ae honge of Reiett, Gibsen, aml Co. arrived her on the 17th witi 
lays from Suez, and having passed withoit tonching at Aden. 
he dbqdoe brings tho Engilkh members of ihe Livingston eon 
Rey narnaly, Lizwt. L. Dawson, t27Limit. Heun, Bay and Str. W. Oi 
othe Te 
“The Rev. Chirtks New, ol the Methodist Mission at Mombas, whose recent 
a) ment of omeof the Kast Aftiean mow toonntaiom, and whee long 
reaidistict of nine years aa a missionary in EasteruAirics have familiarsed 
him with the bnenage ant cwstumae of tie const, beltes Zanzibar, anil aloat 
to revisit Enrope, most generonsly consented to alter bis omens? Ligut, 
Dawsoti's cxpesiition, ty green as interpreter, die will | y mefnl, 
eagles de stay in Ser! prior has shown o general aptitude for observing, 
andl w Socility iy dealing with natiews, thit promis to be jivaltable, tuniger 
of tho ottier members having Jorennal experience in Affien, or being ac 
quninied with any Eastern langage. 1 
* Thus organiied, and now joined by the six Nasik boys who Aye nt 
frm Bumley by the Church Misdonary Bociety, the Expedition is eas 
in getting togethirr goods amd in purchasing donkeys, wud at the end 
nung seanon il! be rade to etert for the Lnterior 
~# On the Ist of Apal the Expedition were presented to his Highness Seri 
Borghosh ata primte durbar, His Highness seemed most with 
letter of totrotpction furnished to Linut Dawson by Bari Granville, and paleo 
with the eleyant iver tray und coffoe-pot, the gift of the Royal Geographlenl 
Sooty: of Lamon. 
* His Highness gives one of his stemmers to enably Mr. New to proceed to 
Mombes, and bring down some of the pecjly who before accompanied | fain in. 
the interior, andl on whom bo cat depend, and uffere lis ascstance in any 
other way that may be thought uselul. . 


ae j 


ave, dc., 
(Signal) “Jos King | 


The President read the following letter, directed to: humeelf, 
whieh had been received from the Soltan of Zanzibar, Seyd 
Burghash bin Saed — 

Trernalition of uw Letter from His Higkaes Sern Deacnas mis Sam, 
Auttun of saerri fo Ste Hexey Rawtrssox, sc, Bresident of tha 
Hoyal Geographiosl Soctety, London, | 








“ Ts THE NAME OF THE worn smacrrut. Gon, 


“To ovr esteemed friewd Sir 3 
preverve him in health a hung 


“Your friewd is quite well, and the object of ocr litter iv to fiformi ye 
that, at the auspicious moment of our safe return from ing the 
ace to thie boly cities of Mecen aud Medina, my friene the Consul calla ‘ce 

re antl presmited to te Linvtensnt Dawson and his und at the ) 
same tim he delivered to'me the letter from ber Majesty's Secretary of State 





Rawlinson, tay the 











rT : 


Toyal Geographical Society throagh: tha President, = 

“And it haa plowed mo mock to do that which i» conaiderd adviaable, 
aud thet Tam enabled to ail the people of England in thei search for my 
frien Dr. Livingstone, of whom we have mo reliable Information, And'T 
ray (hod that certain: information reganiiog him may soon be revived. And. 
Fmt give tay aid to those gentlemen whom Fou lave sunt jo wtthintier thelr 
POY Tn te 

* Ani the Cons) having nyjuested ine to emit ‘the oe of one of my 
vasuere to the above gentlemen to convey them to Mlombussa to procure 
Men tM accormpany thar expedition, | have done: ao; and, plense Goll, | will 
Quutinne 10, featcder eesistenne to those whom you have emt, in thoir enulienvoure 
to explore the Mysterions regions of the unknown coutitry, because their object 
is peuseworthy, aud tends to inerease cur knowledge of what the Almighty 
how crested in thee: oor countriss | : 
aie your fries, Barghash bin Saal bin Sultan ; dated ot Zontiter, the 
th day of the month of Safr, in the year 1259 of ile Hefira, corresponding to 
the 14th of Avpeil, 1879," ) 


Tres traualated purport, 
CT. Eiger, Major-General. 
June 10th, 1872. ty May 


His Wighness hind shown go noch interest in geographical explora- 
tion, that it had been thonght only due to him, to propose Kim in 
the Council as-an Honorary Member of the Svctoty, and lio Loped 
he would be elected at thy next meeling. The following letter, 
thé interior, showed how very cantions Dr, Rirk was in. accept- 
ing the information he received -— | 
“My Lorn, = Zonstbar, April 10, 1672. 

TL have the honour-to report that bearers of letters dated from Uneu be 
o says af epee equivalent to Sth February, i872, arrived hier a 








distiirbed dantricta sinoe that ported by mr on the 2nd Seprember Inst: 
Pay aes Syatig oe vig aap seen or whore org cr, 
: ‘ba my hands, from whiel I hare mate. jot herevei 
: ted in trmlatnns tin . ee 
+ Minnat the Arale, ncconling to all written accounts, both pabtic 
Sod private, is one of conwiderable danger, and tho aivantage for the abe 
soma to rest with the Unyamwesi ‘poople, who hilt the Amba, as it were, 
“His Highness, howorer, advises me to receive with acme contion the 
| made in this letters, ond ha He ars Sop ce that the Arale 


are desirony of imfncing him to eend stores and troops, that they may tam to 


thelr own ee fit. 
correspondiente in Zausitar of Sheikh hie Nasi, Saeed bi Balen, nnd others, 


{hae the Voyameeai poopie fave bien tees es ne Urea 
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whoin tha original quarrel) ooctrred, teft with mallicient power to offer resist 
fnoe. a a oases ume, brit hare 
ataried aa beurers Correspondence 02 ir rolum, danni 

nh ae hese lelters to stragyete suiinide the sottleniint woe saci tio’ Tse 





A 





Sevtnewtse or Mr, Stanley; nor, so far nel have ben ablo to lear aon an 
Joturs teen received in transit for New York irmo the latter. T hare ozyssl 
cheely examine? the alnves from Unynuyembe as to Mr. Atantey’s rive= 
rienta, and learn that, having Gillen eck with the Arte on the station on 
the day of ais Aen ‘hy Mirambo, a ‘Stanley ehortiy after set off, in oa 
pany with party proeesding to U fifi, by a roundabeut way skirting the 
disturbed dnt: hi hig ancond white man (male of ah Americ at aes 
the Nevada, who joined him bern) waa sent back to Cnyanyembe, where 
died. So far the native acomnnt of what fel) tinder their own owa observation ty 
be ayth on, bub ereat doubt attaches to the further bearssy statements Haat 
now relate. 

“These slaves, exaroined se ely, state that, before leavi Morastwer es 
Saced tin Majid, an Arsh Uy er toe cai 1 have 
fought his way past Mirambo, 








hod Left all but his fighting men at faces Ha is eid to have 

before be left, Dr. Livingstone had returned to T}iji, awl been ae 
Stanley ; bt is also anid that Mohammed bin Gharib had returned, and th 
Cees wha: heel pipe on the: Mnyare So chpeamme Sine wholly ain 
' tw y moantion auc 25 ttl * ot the sama Ww 

Gita ke he 

tried our best to sift them, but without anccess, They may be pare intentions 

> A re dear orcas the Arabs seam molined to credit them, while white 
ten, on the whole, doubt their accuracy. Cf ome thing fegacs Voc tae hg 
vineed, that the icion ontertained by people at of puwa being in 
poression of the Arabe of some mikfortnns having befallen De, pane Shy 
wh they cna nono to pot bygrd se He is wholly 
grouodtess ond taise. 





* T have addressed the chief men of Thyanyembe the staves now on their 

return, and who-will reach within 60 days; com ing o CS vip erityt ihe 

i intlli 2, and tingine tiem Peete ee orm) See 
win band from Ojiji wre ty es’ 


“Joux Kink, 
| * Acting P ep tows es 
“ The Eerl (Franviile, A.G., de. de., de.” 





Tronvations of Letters from Cnyanyembe, : 
“ Dated 20th El Heads, 1269, 


After complimmts. *] end this Leber froma ol Boral no 
as powiia good. W Wa reacted om the Loth Ramadan, after Sa eg 


Fe, pe cn marina We toad tho Aral si prone any Aer head al 


milres on one side, and followed our brethren to the war; but the nntives 
are stromg, wh it rejoiced ma when we heard formerly thal cot, Sani Eas 
Burgath, wee sending trope; then we Nee ee ae cal eee ane 
and whan the natives understecsd thi the rapa Be A ip aol Steria) ad 
was bolwixt us, and we pray God to do that which is best.” 





tered the settlement, having fost fiva ‘ 
his men in wi encounter. He brought with him neither ivory nor goods, and 


ryereity. Mr, New, miveelf, ond somo ae shea: hare 








356 LIVINGSTONE S2AROH ANT fiuse 10, lara 
From Saecl bin Salim ef Kemi to Soliman bin Hamed bin Sued 
hs | al Gu Seeds, | 


© Tinted 200 El Haake, 1288, 
‘(After com iment] There i no more news, but we and Mirambo are at 
‘war, and all | Mshenri (natives) ara on one hand. | beg of you to speak 
with our Lord, Berd Burgaehi, ey ssi Bosse ay pees 
wert: See cre be fy cea S08 oa 
iter your slavo wag in prea ty. 
you be careful” 





From Saeed bin Salim of Kempi to Seyd Burghasi. 


“ Tinted 20th El Kanada, P2SS, 
[After complimunts.] “There is no news, bot we aml Mirambo ar: at 
war, and all the Mehenzi pra on one hatid azainst the Araba, and, since the 
nineth of Shaalwi, we, the Arabs nnd the Sowahelis, are fighting with them, 
bat the Mahensi ore still strong. From: Pe ncoei, pay ewe setes- OF 
war and men; am! wo aml the people of Mirima are ner in great distress. 


“isese feat dlprcaling ‘10 het neglect to pen! inoips and stores, and Inahallah J 
we will overcome them 





(Gi Stas Sle ty Kaha tue 
Se ene] * This letter is from Unyatnverzi: the news ix all 
na soba i Ms Bat tg wiiat God Hos Bomakt on ue be or 


it Killing men and loss ‘of eritl al] thin pendplee 
of tthe ian land. ‘aie one psn part aes omar vias: ye Avail and bow youc 


slaves mre in crest trouble. If any peat bess Hitthe captsicde lie fx et 
Eilled jand we heart of you that you wonld formerly ted tho Seale tome 
init were much affaid ; and we, your alaves, awaited thy Avett iN 
und evening, and thet wo learned thnt'you gor rom a pop 
en muted 


shod to epoil the place, and there ott ete yon 

eat an kaj saat your KinduesyPleas i te Oe rend tropa 

to rslayes, Twiae Are it erent Larger he thelr property, 

oti it Velne lenown that you hail altered your mind ss ta pending 

Leone, Alloh, Alas, OUT Lori, ilo not delay, for we a wile this when we sé 
the people atrome, anal fear the eunacyuetices, 





from Saki bin Nassib to Seyd Burgh, 
* Dated 23th El Reads. 126 = 
Of same tenor as the precoding letter, : 
‘True translation. (Signed) “ Jous Kou.” 


ee 


Eatrnct from Mr. Acting Conaul Kirk's Deepatcs ty the Secrelary ta 
Gerermment, Bombay 


=i. eee pees Zancibar, April 52, yar. 
ie «+ . , Onthe l? March Ex vin 
‘Howe Search Expedition arrived in Zanaitar, aud look up hes gee ey 
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the British Commlate, where they ary bosily wed petting stores realy to 
educien eases cee cake Spee 

oe CA ntl ox trn. 1h es 
who haa lived fine yeare in Eastern Africa, and who will “bes hy 
a party of men from Mombasa to whoin he i persanally well known. 

“ Letters have bem teceived-ftom the Arabs at Coyanyembe; ‘ovmeted 
months aga, ail continied, and the Arabs were unablu to traile of io to thie 
coat. Several comrona are ready, and will set cat for that country when 
‘the rads 'am again posable. It ie reported by the native bearers, tut nob 


dbase in any letters received, that Mr. Stanliy has succeded in nemebim 
fiji. and thane) met with Dr. Livingstone, who i exid to by i possession o 
afl de prasiginndd went op commry. ‘This Bact rjtires to ber 
teh pin ean, be no doubt that at [jiji he wiil find sbundant 
supplies” 
Coloael Gaast said the two telegmms which had been teceived did) not 
throw sufficient light on the subject, Seaiyee ee Dawscn’s telogratn wai tot 
* explicit enough, while the other would load to the ction thas the Nile 
question was setthal; but we have yet to learn how It bos been settled. It 
was ROW about fonrteen years since Durton and Speke were at the Tanganyvihe 
Lake, ae acs four months, from January to the emi of Muy, in: ite 
vicinity. JA Although #ickwess is sail to huve provented their ert 
thorough exploration, yet ther saw mountains: ot the northern emi of tbe 
lake ; and Speke went =: far ns ta ploce the Monntaine of the Moon there 
He alec mado the waters-to the north fail into the lake, ‘Thin was not, however, 
eased accepted in. Exigland ; bot new it is confirmed, for it ap . that 
ono jul visited the northern emi of the lake, and found. the riven 
Arvind: inte it. He did not believe that the wond “rivers” referred i uy 

















other atroams thon tices to the north. The “nu ind Villages” wer 
known to. Livi Ory eerd oe Piles ‘bal eat of them 
wich he wae fn Af Thay: wery nat iliac it tai extrnonline 

tune! to of Tanganyike, in the country of Roa. Wha native native 


og Pe fe to lien sold be had travelled throng: this tiene! fron, sumnriew 
to now. Ib was about 400 yards wilo, amd from 8 to 10 miles long, with 
enffichmt light the wil way. When attacled hy their enemies, the natives 
In that part took all their enttls, aint all their gools and chaitela, into thie 
nodergrund passage, apiteererappllastdcthaepedlmed oma sali etvk This 
Coun 





eidhed the only: mieaua el trosel an chommots nver which Rowed at 


the south-csct corner of the lake, the bankc 06: the aklen of the river being too 
for hoats to Intl. 
. Daxey Seyvmitte eked what instroctions had been given to Lieutenant 
Dawson as to tho court ho should adopt, in tho event of such s contingency 





se. P RESIDES jestine ngency which appeared about to 
arrive bad re gum ony ea rgb imminent to, ecemitate written 


lustrictions to Licutenant Dawson on the anbject. ‘Tho matter was leit 
ia the Council trusted to hla discretion to take 
course, 


' ‘The following Paper was then read :— 








The New Hebrides aud Santa Cruz Groups, South- Weel Pacific. 
Hy Lientenait A. Tl. Maruias, 2.x. 
[Aminaarrrr, ] 
Ax October, 1871, Liewt, Markham, in command of HALLS. Rosario, 
Was commissioned to. proceed to those islands of the South-West 
Pagifie, which formed the subject of Lis paper: the object of Lieut. 
Markham's cruise being, an inquiry into the complications canmed 
by the outrages committed by commanders and crows. of vessels 
engaged in the labonr-traffic, and the consequont retaliationa by the 
natives. ‘The pursnit of this investigation necessitated visite to. 
altmest every one of the litth-Lnown islanila forming the Santa Cruz 
and New Hebrides groups, some of which had never been previ- 
ously touched at by « man-of-war. "The anthor prefaced hie narra- 
five with some ncoount of what had heen done in these seas by pre- 
vious vovagers - coumencins with the period when. the: epirit and 
enterprise of the Spaniania, and the Imperial ideas of their Viceroys 
in Peru, led to the discovery of the Sulomon and New Hebrides 
rem | 
| te hina 1668, Lope de Castrp, the Pernvign Minister, 
despatched wn expedition from Cullao, under his hephow Alvoro de 
Mendans, to iiscover the mysterious southern rontinont. After a 
long voyage norose the Pucific, they succeeded in’ reaching and 
establishing their head-quarters. on that island of the Solomon 
croup known a4 Santa Ymbel de ‘Estrella. On tile oxnai ition, w 
inoré Complete auryey of the islands and vhannots forming this 
sronp was madu by tho chief pilot, Galiegns, than has ever since 
been atlempied 
Nothing further was done wntil 1505, when the Marquis de Canote, 
the then Viceroy, conocived the idea of colonising these islands, 
ami fitted out a second oxpedition, consiating of four abips, again 
under the command of Mendann, who was accompanied bi his wife, 
the Lady Isabel. ‘The Marquesas and Santa Crue were discovered 
ON’ thin cctasion; on the latter island an attempt ot a settlement 
wa made, but the persistent hostility of the natives renilered it 
tmineeesafnl, This expedition was mast nofortinate, losing two 
vessols ond crews, and finally their gallant commander, whe ap 
pointed the Lady Isabel ay his snccesepr; and it was owing to the 
courage and energy dixplayed by this brave lady, that the remnant 
of the expedition enceeeded in reaching: Maniila. | 
Notwithstanding the failure uf Méndana, Dun Pedro Fernandez 
de Quiros, who sailed with Menditia na chief pilot, on. the second 
voyage, and detoribed ae an experienced navignior, forseeing the 





Bist) 
aivuntages to lin dorived from further discoveries, memorialized 
the Spanish Government to that effect, and was rewarded for bis 
perseverence by being appointed, in company with Dow Imis Vaex 
de Torres, to the command of another expedition, which ieft 
Callao, on the 21st December, 1605, and proceeding -suuthward, 
onthe 7ih of April in the following year, anchored. off the island 
of Taumaco (one of the Duff gromp). From Taumaco thoy sailed 
south-east, paging the islands of Tecopia and Nuestra Senora da 
la Laz; and on the S0th reacheil their most sontherly point im 
Vera (rua Bay, in the island of Espirito Santo (the most northerly 
Of the New Hebrides), Quiros’ relations with the natives do not 
seem tu have, been of & more smicahle character than Mewilana‘s, 
and his attempts at acttlement were equally futile Fle was at- 
Inst forced to return to Spanish Ameri¢n; but, undaunted. by dll- 
aucoess, hi: prevailed mpon his Government tu entrust him with 
tho command of unother expedition; but died of Panama, when 
about to organize it. His companion Torres eailed round the 
northern ond of Espirito Santo, and afterwards discovered tha: Strait 
which now bears his name. 

No fresh stiempt was made to navigate these seas until 1767, 
when Capt, Philip Usriaret, im an old sloop called the Swallow, 
cruised olong the eastern side of the Santa Crnz gronp, His vessel 
was, however, ill-fonnd and Jeaky,and most of his men sick with 
scurvy; little addition was therefore made to the knowledge already 
obtained by Mendana. 

Cartaret was followed, in 1768, by thy French expedition mnder 
M. de Bougainville, who first sighted the islands of Aurora und 
Pentecost, and landed on mm island to the westward, to which he gave 
the name of Lilo dew Lapreuz, from a cutaneots disorder with which 
the natives were affected. He thon passed through the Strait to the 
south of Espirito Santo, and continned his voyage westwand, 

In 1768, Capt. Surville, another French commander, -visited the 
Solomon gronp, 

These islands were next visited in L774 by the great navigator 
Cook, during “his second voyage, in the Resolution, and by him 
named New Hebrides. On the 18th of July in that year, Cook 
sighted the northern point of Aurora Island ; then proceeding south, 
between the islands of Aurora and Lepers, passed the volcanic 
island of Ambrym; and, turning west, anchored in Sandwich Bay 
(MaNioulln}. Me ‘next directed his course south-west, touching ut Erro- 
mango and Tanna. On the 2tst hoeaw Annatom, the most southurly 
ixland : than steering north-west, on the 25th opened the great Bay 
of Vera Cruz, in Espirito Santo: thus circumnavigating the group, 


June 10, ists] 
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and completing their discovery, commenced in 1005, by the adven- 
turous Spaniard, Quires, Contintiing his voyage wertward, on the 
4th September he discovered New Caledonia. 

The unfortunate La Perouse, who started from Botany Bay in 
1788, and whose fate, for forty years, remained nm ystery, waa eub- 
fequently discovered to have been wrecked of Vanikoro. In 
the following: year, Quprt, Bligh, whose tame will long be. remem- 
hered in connection with this mutiny of the Bownty, passed throngh 
the northern islands of the Hebrides In an open buat, 

Tn 1701, Capt. Eadwards, in the Pandora, whilst in search of the 
Honnty, paused thronch the Santa Cruz Islanila, und disoovored 
the two islets further cast, named Cherry and Mitre. 

In the same year, the French expedition, under D"Entrecasteanx, 
despatched in search of La Ferouse, after gailing through the 
southern portion of this Hebrides, and sighting the Voleano of 
Tanna, discoverad the “Isles Beaupri™ of the Loyalty Islands, 
subsequently visiting New Caledonia, Santa Cruz, and the Solomon 
i 1706 Capt: Wilson, in the first missionary chip, Tha Dui 
sighted some islands north of Santa Cruz, and called by him the 
Duff Group; the principal one had, however, buen already named 

Several minor ani unimportant discoveries were maite by East 
Tudiamen early in the present century, 

In 1826, a Capt. Peter Dillon, on his war from Valparaiso te 
Pondicherry, touched at the island of ‘leoopin, and was thown by 
the natives some articles of European manufactare, which they had 
obtained from two vessels wrecked, many years before, on an island to 
the eastward, eallod Vanikern; and from information obtainud by 
inquiries.he was convinced of their identity with the two shipa of 
La Perouse: From the representations made by Dillon to the Enst 
India Government, he waa appointed by the Company to the sur. 
veying ship Research, with instructions to follow up the traces his 
had already found: and he finally succeeded in obtuining many 
Telics of the ill-fated expedition. | 

Dillon's investigations cantinued hy the French Com- 
maurice #rolabe, who, on the 









Belcher in the Sulphur, 1840. Capt. Le Mignon, in the French ship 
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Jupiter, 1846; Capt. Erskine, in the Hapownah, 140; and. Capt. 
Denham in. the surveying hip Herald, 1653-4, 

Liont. Markham said, although these expeditions, from Mundane 
to Denham, extended over a period of nearly three centuries, little 
had teen really done in the way of careful surveying, ond wa 
were aamuch if not more indebted to the early navigators for our 
knowledge of these islands, as we were to any lator explorations; 
but, of lute years, two opposing inflnenoes had combined to extend 
our informuation—the lawless acts of unscrupulous traders, and the 
labours of zealows missionarice. In 1840, a lucrative trade ineandal- 
wood with China sprang up, resulting in-constant collisions between 
the natives and the rufiianly traders. 

In 1499, the Lendon Missionary Society established o native 
mission in the New Hebrides and Loyalty Islands, and was followed 
in tho same year by thy Samoan Mission; in 1850 by the New 
Hebrides Presbyterian Mission ; and eight years ago by the Melan- 
esian Missian, presidud over by Bishop Pattesom. 

In 1860, Dr. Berthold Seemann was sent by the Colonial Office 
Fiji, to report upon the capabilities of those islands fir cotton-cy] ti. 
vation; his report was of such a favourable character, that several 
plantations wore formed, both there and m (Queensland, and the 
demand for labour was-so great that kidnapping became Inorative, 
and the atrocities of former yenrs were completely eclipsed by thowa 
af the Present, ‘The disgracefil manner in which the labour traffic 
wus carried on, led to an act being passed by tho Queensland 
legislature for the protection of the tnfortnnate natives, but it is: 
said to be uf little net in checking ite abmecs. 

Tn consequence of some retaliatory outrages on the part of the 
natives, Cr : Wiseman, in HLALS. Ceragoa, proceeded to 
these islands in 1865 and destroyed some native villages om) the 
islands of Tanne and Erromango. Similar reasons aleo necessitated 
the visita of TLALSS. Blanche, Challenger, ond Rowtrio, in 18668 and 
Laud, 

Licut. Markham next proceeded to give the -remilt of his own 
ohwervations whilo in command of the Howrio. He desctibad the 
New Hebrides as being purely volcanic; while the Santa Cruz 
were o combined reef and volcanio formation; of the Duff Group 
iitthe was known, tut the Swallow Group wore wholly reefs, 
The line of voleani¢ action in these islands seemed to follow their 
general direction—about 428. and x.s.w, Neatly all the vol- 
canoes Observed by him he found in a state of activity, "Tinalmla: 
in Santa Cruz, the craters of Ambry and Lopevi, on the islands 
of those names, and the largest and most southerly voleino of 
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Yasowa, in Tanne ; the latter, on the occasion of Lieut. Markhiai'’s 
ascent, seniling forth sheets of tame, acoompanied by lowd explo- 
sine, and hurling boge masses of eeoria to tho height of 1000 feet, 

The reef islands orth of Santa Crux he omstierod diitered in 
formation to those in Torres Straiia. He described the scenery on 
these islands as lovely, and the Vegetation varied aml beautiful, the 
waters around: abounding in brilliant-butd fish, whilo the rocks 
were the hannt of every kind of tropical aea-bind; he “had, how- 
ever, no opportunity of collecting specimens. 

The natives of the New Hebrides anil Santa Cruz groups 
appeired to be of the Melanesian or Papian type, with curly hair 
and skin of & sooty black, ‘The physique worjed slichtly in the 
ilifforent dulands: those-<f Tauna being ‘mitch the finest mde, 
snd! having an extraordinary fashion of dressing the hair, whiek 
ia said to take three oy four years in the perfeotion: the dress of 
the Sunta Orne and Swallow Islandors ‘consisted chiefly of shell- 
Ornaments. On the islind of Neuna (New Hebrides) he met with 
With a female albino, a wife of one of the chief; a malo of thy 
sams variety was also seen on the island of MaHlicollo. Yuma 
formed the staple artinle of food: the crops being planted in July, 
anil esthored in the following March or April. Pigs, fish, and 
fowls were occasionally. consume! at their large fousts, and cannie 
balism was pructised when opportnnity offered, Tho hits differed 
moth in size and «hupo in the varions groups. OF their religions 
ideas ttle could be ascertained, although idols ‘were observed in 
tome of the islands, yet time did not allow of Any invostiva tion. 
The langnages on the different islands were totally distinet, anme 
of the larger islands pomessing two dialects. Voonbalaries had 
boom collected ut various times by Quiros, Cook, D'Wrvilla De. 
Geddio,; and Mr. Hnath, ‘The Prindigal weapons used were ‘hows. 
and arrows (with which they are ruhirkably expert, sending 
Brrowa ® distance of 120 yards), epenrs, ani clobs; and of Inte 
Fears guns and ase supplied by the traders, ‘Wile at Byron 
Pay, Santa Cros, “Liout. Markliam had an oppartunity of witnessing 
an enimgetient among them; in which no fegular arder of battle 
wos preserved, each mon fighting on liéown Jmek. 

The canter are anal), with outriggers, wstinlly man “be tira 
or three men with paddle. ‘The islanders are a Rabin eae 
music amd danving being favourite amnsemena, — ho 

Biowt. Markham aid, ’in conolnsion, that le. thonght the most 
eetrors fact connected with'thess aitives was tho munane te which 
the fine: Polynesian race dovetailed with the il-looking Papunus, 
The islundurs of Chery and Tesopia wer Purely Polynesiim: lis 
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aun bo interesting-to sscertain tho exact lonit of the two 
races, and expressed an opinion thatwe had etill much to Jearn oon- 
corning {ieee sdadddinnd, thes ichabitants, 

The paper will be printe:d entire, with mop, im vol. -xlii,.of the- 
* Journal.’ 


The Petece or Licnrieno acid the inlanda te the castwant-of the Fi 
po desahibpaaapingac rape ae I There -waa-really no great diversity: 
of language over the whola extent of the Eastern Pacific, including the Mac 
questa, Tahiti, Friendly duland=, and the society Islands, the Iunguago of 
New 4ealand being the vriginal one, Tie ree areas teens 99 hate sae 
like great neta, nud caught the stray canoes that had ‘been driftme abort 
before the storm; consequently the tutta Lad beeonae mere mixed thats 
in the smaller groupe. He a at invariably Gund that the smaller the island 
! Si ee wes preg area Lunes Rew Zaalandes cuesto iced 


oe pear one bad were 
the iiflery co in Hie Be otc greater than it really wos, The 

of the vu al Nantiesnadacind xr Fiji Lshinds, wherw the 

mite siesistir of languages To tha westward off 

Ute pe peli rgly, , but uren there oontinnal: 
praumracne nyt gata ewere to bo foond, Tt was ‘strictly true thar 


owotile which were all thatwaa required ino lovcuer, "Throoehont 
nd of Mare the language was tnijorm, and alae throughout Lifu ; bat 
Feanpee, while the original inhabitante ceonpied the northern end, the 
southern end was peopled “te himtinned Hace saan from the Kreis 
Tilenite. Osring to their diversity of race raople ware oom 
tinunlly ut war, std ng atlanta had taben Place On On inland of 
‘Mare, however, the amalgamation was guing on. A canoe hed drifted frum 
the island of Tones to Mare, an) establichel « there, pietap htc 
were taking place, aod in the course of a few years language In that part 
‘ll thes faland would be comsideraby altered fron the enatings a thercics 
boron, wequent pen & logge infusion of the Polynesian element. ri 
ehitch took took place were not always dechlental, for it ihe Carol 
Ila the natives siarted of in swarms in their cances to find aa 
forzuer betes baring become too crowdel On ote cocasion he 

= a cunie of Vanua Levi, wilh a man on board who hind 5 

Rrromanmco. All these [acte showed what a vast seu if i 

people, and consequently of lingunges, had tees going on trough ‘uy. ny 
eonturios, The discovery. of the wrieke of the. two French ships on ibe 
idiom] of Vanier wee ale a saben of the communication that 

eartind on between the different lilaide This they were jst tie 
t wo, their cues hese ft to tavern immense dictamoe ‘Th ii~ 
‘culty, then, with megan to the pooping OL Alpes delariile imtieet lise 
appeared before work actual fects frequentiy comme umdler his! own 


ir 
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5 OF parole Secipa enaily in different 
1 fu) Canoes Werp scarcely better than tres 
y hollowed ont, in which ‘the natives were Just ale to stretch crise ti 





| it Ege lay in sight. In Erromango, however, there were no canes; 


while thuse on on. the other aide, in the Sandwich Islands, were of a superior 
Kind. ‘The only way: A Which be could acconnt for the fact of the want of ennoes 


waa, by supposing that the inhabitants, who wete distinntly 


-Papenns, had teen bronght therw j in a state eda that their masters, b 


anime means or other, having d ware, ike pad reap retaining shar 
old habits oe if they came from the centre of a bomitinent, Ta then north 
the New: Hohrides, in tha ls jjuite dia 


Fricully Telinds had tore af tho Polynesian than. the Mulanesian plone 
while Vanikoro and others were distincdy Polynesian. ‘To tho north of Santa 
Cruz the Reof Islands were Molanesian, The work of mastering the different 
was very considerable, lot Bishop Patteson, before tho close of his 
life, was ube to prach In seven or right different lanenages, and vouvers 
Hiettiy in twice or three times that nutnber, Tho general character of the 
fesere. es ties: Yar er eran aint ck eco oe paw aes tee 
Loyalty Ts wed a complete szample of Darwin's theory af 
tale en Island of Maru was only un njruleed reef, aa-was ale Gifu, 
Nea waa the mame, with the exeeption: that the oontral laavon was atill eovernd 
with water to a depth of from nine tozeven fxthoma, New Caledonia appoarnd 
in the course of ages to be continually sinking, whilo the Loyalty: Islands wero 


sontumally rimini. 

Conon, me, anid the voleang which tnd pease 
in. the paper was visited by Captain Cook in 1774, and the np tame en 
Giecharg:s us as randy * a peared. to hare beet similar to these ed by 

uier Markham. ‘Nearly 100 ycars before that, abother fiat ey 





aes Toleano In active operation. “This was the most remarkable case 


AP mp nibesgeecirrara ho hind Sells OF Sn aare uate the eel, 


a toltanc in conetan 
Tha whole Pacific Ocean might be representid an tue ember of ono. rast vol. 


cane, the line of action axtending from Kamechatks to New Aealand, and the 
TO ae 4 South Atworion: scroml to thuse of the Philipines He did not 
think the theory of the abvence of coral reefs depending on: voloanic action 


ee ene aoU Re: facta, 


ie Pursipasy said the com! thoory was that the insect couhl not build at 


a great depth under water, owing to the It was, therefore, always 


ae an ea the rctace and whether coral Sal yas Were pirsent or not, 
iho upwand or downward sction ened by eubterravesn mave- 

Te wdutste of the try ras i tse tla vee deers liv the 
Bulop of bint frail, waa an exceed! ly interesting etliect, and the exnlana- 
than prt serra hod tun given appeared to him (the President) eminently 


ve 
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Et.ecrioxs—William Cambridge Barber, Exy,; Ramsey Plulemore 
Ey, ; Samuel Booker, Eq. : JG. T. Fortes, Esg.: Joka Feiler, Exq., 
GE: Dr WW, Huater; Rev. William Rowe Jolley; Capt, Willian 
Man; Charies Norris, Exq, 

Acuessios# To tHe Limany reow Jone rn ro Juss 24rma— 
‘Joannie Bisselii Argonautioon Americanorum.’ 1507. Donor J. 
V. Irwin, Esq. ‘The Cano and the Saddle." By T. Winthrop. 
Boston, 1803. Donor J. V. Irwin, Esq. ‘ Lithologie dun Fond das 
Mers," Par M.Delesse 2 Partsund Atlas, Paris, 2872. Donor the 
author. ‘ Missionary Voyage fo the South Pacific in 1706-1798 in 
the Ship Dug, Capt, J, Wilson.’ 1799, Purchased, ‘The Survey, 
o.,of Port Phillip.” By GW, Rueden. 1879. Denor the author. 
‘The Book of the Conquest and Conversion of the Canarians in 
1402." Dy Joan de Bothencourt, Translated hy R.A, Major, Exxy., 
Hon. See. F.u0.8, 1872. Donots the Hakiuyt Society, *A Ride 
throngh the Disturbed Districts of Now Zealand, &o.’ By H. 
Meade, 1571, Purchased. + Osterreichisch-Ungarikche Expedition 
naoh Siam, China, wd Japan,’ Von Dr, K.von Scherzer, Stutt- 
gart, 1872, Donor the anthor. ‘Mountaineering in the Sierra 
Nevada! By Clarmee King 1872, Purchased. 

Accessioss Tm Tat Mar-Roomw since Tee Last Memtixa of Jtxe 
i0Tr—Outline Map of India, showing the Railways in operation 
oul this ohder construction, 1872. Presented by the Great 
Indian Peninsula Nailway Company, Atlas: Lithologie du Fond 
des Mors. Tar M_ Dolesse. With 2 volumes of letterpress, Pre: 
sented by the anthor, | 





Tho following Paper was read :— 
Central Asia in 1872. By Rovenr B, Saw, Esy., races 


Tx attempting to give some account of the proprees of discovery 
and ovents in Central Asiw (or rathor in that enstorn part of it with 
which T atm aoquainted), 1 cunnot report any explorations In which 
T have been personally engaged, since [had the honour of describ: 
ing, in # letter to onr late T'resident, Sir Roderick Murchison, my- 
wanderings in the high plains aud dark gorges of the Upper Shayok 
iu 1670, Clronmstances prevented any such jonrney last year, T 
wea, however, statlined in Ladik during the whole season, and 
enjoyed tho best opportunities of questioning the mumerone trae 
vollora from Contral Asin who frequent that mart, and of sifting all 
the information thoy were possessed of 

T mmst, therefore. hope fir the indulgence of the Society this 
time, if T give only secon land information; trusting to be able, 

VOI, XVi, = £ 
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at a fntrre time, to show some sense of the hononr the Sudiety hrs 
done mo in making me one of their Medallists, by undertaking other 
explorations in thoes regions. 

Ladik is singularly weil placod for inquiries of this nature, 
‘Thongh a very small town. itself, yot being, aa it were, on a four. 
‘oross road, it attracts the men of many recions, "There ara to he 
‘seon the wild-looking Afghan, with his long black curis, and an ald 
ilint-lock pistol in-his girdle, He has spent the preooding summer 
in Samarkardl, where he hus visited the Rnestan cantonments, anil 
eompared them with those of our cwn soldiers in India, where ho 
has been spending the winter. His tamper is hot, and be is apt to 
out short a bargain, when he is tired of the hageling, by a vollay of 
abuse ora blow. Whan not excited, however, he (s vory courteous 
in his manners, althouch freespoken, | 

Next him comes the stoutly-luilt, pigtailed tea-merchant from 
Lhasea, in Greater Tibet, who hay no manners at all. He is 
merely a good humoured-looking barbarian, with a grin ever roady 
on his taco, where his oyes are set 20 far forward. and his nose eo far 
back, ag to form an almost fiat round surface for a countenance, 

Then thera ia the handsome, rather Jewish-looking man of 
Dadakhshan, with his casket of precious stones; THis beard is 
almost brown, ond bis eyos: sometimes hazel, Tle ia the man -to tall 
on all about the Pamir Steppe, with its lakes, and the rarions 
sournes of the Oxus, which he yearly visits an hia way to his home. 
Enfortunately, bis notions of anything off tho regular road are 
hazy; and thongh be perfoctly, remembers the river which you 
are Inquiring about, yet he generally forgets which way it mane, 
and overwhelms you with volublo Persian, a langitagre aclinirabily: 
aiapted for vague atatoments, 

Then thera is the Chinanian from Yarkand, rather’ depressed - 
looking, and without fis pig-tail, for be has had to turn Mussniman 
to-save Tus life inthe great Manghter of his countrymen in 1884, 
Tie home is generally in Kananh, tho most north-westorly provinds 
Of China Proper, and ho knows something about the Tunginis and 
the great high mad to Pekin, Tht his information can only he eat 
af throngh 4 Turki interpreter, and the double translation makes 

After that the yellow-reohed Lata, from Great Tibet, on his 
ambling mule. Hein come on an ecclesiastion) thiasion, to Lnepect 
the snbordinat monasteries of Western Tihet. Ho ware a broad 
eardinal'y hat and twirlein hie hand o prayer-wheel. He conld 
Pothops tell ne gomething abont the liravi French niiecionaries whis 
hieve been ahnt op in Bathang (hotwuen Tihot and China) for 
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Years past, nnd several of whom lsve been munlered by the 
authoritiea, But our Lama is not communicative, and ignores 
The Virkand Haji is more sociable, Ho hax combined spiritual 
anil worldly profit by a trading journey through India, wound wp. 
by a pilgzimage por steamor from Bainbey to Mecca, Ha has pro 
bably buried a wife and ono or two children hy the way, for the 
¥arkandis: din fast in tho climate: of India. Very likely he Jina 
wieted Constantinople, and stayed six months im Egypt. With 
their slender ptirses and slow means of progression, these Central 
Asiatics put ms to shamo os enterprising travellers. ‘They will 
often start on a jonrnsy of several thousand miles with monoy only 
sufficient to lat them a week, ss 

Ip the same crowd, we have the half-nuked Indian jog or fanatic, 
covered with ashes and shivering with the cold; the Sikh mer- 
oliant, the Dogra. soldier, and other Tnlian types 100 tinmerons fo 
murtitiote, 

Snch are some of the sources: from which one haa ‘to gather 
intelligence, ‘The best point in them is flat tle information cannet 
he concerted between mien of atch different oricina. Hence wherever 
their testimony agrees, it is likely to he-trne. 

A great revolntion hus recently taken place in our ideas of the 
tonnisin-syetems of Central Asia. Humboldt's conception of them 
‘was thiv: Thero were fiva tangs, of which two (the Alini and the 
Thidn-Shan) ran abot east and west, being placed em echelon, na 
one would gay of an army, with their right «houldors advanied, 
Opposite them were two others (the. Himalaya and the Knen-lnn), 
‘with left shonld¢rs advaneed so a» to approach the opposite Hine on 
the west. Across the interval this left there ran the Rolor rango 
from north to eonth, like m neutral anor placed in dheervatioy 
This woa-ronghiy his view, 

int rocent ohservers, both from. the Trion and the Thaseian side, 
are juclined to alter the arrangement. Arimitting tliat the Altal 
and. the ‘Thiin-Shan ure rightly placed, they would join the three 
others, viz, tho Himalaya, tho Kuen-lon, and the (so-called) Polor,” 
into «ne chain, or mther one system, ramming sea whole nearly 
from spith-nst to north-west, and uniting with the northern eye 
tem ina linge knot or boss somewhere went of Varkand. . 

With regard to the unity of the Kumdus sith the rovt of the 
Himalaya, we have sent it, and oan testify to rt. lf, whit yun eo 
op into the mountains, you are to comler yourmlf as heing jn the 
aamo cluin until you come down aguin, then certainly the Kuen-hin 
and the Himiiaya areone. It id trae yon ory not always at (ho 

iu 3 
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exme level. You cross parallel ridges or ranges more or less high, 
and descend into-valleys more or less deep. But, strange to say, 
the depression between the Kuen-lun and the rest of the Himilaya 
is. much less deep thun any of the other furrows. Tf the valleys of 
the Beis, Ravee, or Chenih, descending to 3000 and 4000 feet above 
the sea-level, are not considered as separating off the monntains 
oulside of them from the mass of the Himalaya, why should the 
Kuen-Inn be called a separate chain, when (to reach it-you scarcely 
descend below 15,000 feet—a heicht nearly equal to that of the 
summit of Mont Blanc? | 

The following may serve asati wtration. When I accompanied 
Mr. Forsyth‘s expedition motdss thie rezion ii “1870, the MaharAja 
of Caushmeer sent with na a high official of his;a man born and bred 
in the plains of India. Old Bukshee- Hom (as his name was) pre 
ceded us by a few days, being carricd ino paianquin by a dozen 
Porters. One day we met him returning with a rueful face, hoid- 
ing his head with both his lunds, and declaring that he ehould 
diavn died had he not come down ngain at once, Some of our party 
asked him how long he had etayelon the top? “Top'” he cried 
(in English), it is all top.” 

Now, this ia the very space where, ay some geceraphers tell tm, 
the Himblaya ia so clearly separnted off from tle Ruenlon as to 
mbrit the appellation of a distinet chain | 

Tn n word, if the Oberland is u purt of the Alps, then the Kuenlun 
is @ part of the Himilaya, only with a fur stronger ease in ite favour, 

Now comes: the question of the unity of the eocalled Boloy 
ange with the Himilaya, a quevtion bound up with the namo of 
Major Montgomerie. 

Tn considerme the monntain-eyateme of Central Asin, we shonid, 
Tthink, understand them better if we modified our conception: of 
what « range is, Ordinarily, | enppose, when wo heat a rouge 
spoken of, we picture to moselves a ridge of hind etnidded with 
high points, and from which all the streamy flow in opposite 
dimotions accordingly aa they rise am one aide or the other of the 
mottnitaind. Tn other words, we idoutify a watershed with a range. 
‘This -wonld generally bea correct view, but in the revion we pre 
considering 1 is nothing of the kind. | 

will not doteim you with on elaborate proof af this: In a letter 
th chit hes rari Sir Hoderiek Murchison, which had 

Mae OnE Of Deine Teal belure this Society, desoribad my aston- 
izhment at walking ere, non open plain, fram waters which run 
towards Contral Asta to others which flow into the Indus; while 
‘tha mighty mountain-ronge, tapped with glaciers and perpetunl 
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enw, which for days before FE reached it had seemed to bar all, 


access to the southern: regions, was found, on @ nearer approach, to 
be riddled thrigh «and throngh by the streams which rise in the 
northern platests, 


More recently «striking proof of the aame fact has reached me. 
Last your I hall regummounded certain shooting-grounds north of tha- 


Karakorm to some vfficers of the 27th Regiment in esearch of sport. 
Capt. Skinner dnd Tis companion, finding themselves on the Upper 


Kiiakusl Itiver, and their time being scanty, sought to return by a 
short cut to the Indus, leaving the Karakoram Pass to the west of 


them. On-arriving at Leh their first i inquiry of me was, “ What 
has beeome of the Karakoram Range? it has vanished!" ‘In fact, 
they had been tempted to follow a broad opening syuthward from 
the Earakesh River, expecting always te cross the lofty range 


natked on the naps, but, after traversing several hizh barren plains, 
lind) found thiwselves on the banks of a stream running into the 


fudw, without having cromed any range at oll 

Having thus abolished the Karnkoran Chain, we may, [ think, 
ptocesd to do the same with several others, and notably with Him- 
boldt'a Bolor or Belut-Tagh. ‘The explorations of the Russians from. 
Khokand and Samarkand, and of Major Montgomeric’s men from 
the Upper ()<us, seem to show that the highlands of the Pamir, 
Alal, &e., participate in the character of the country [ have just 
described. High snowy tangea there are, but they do not duter- 
mine the mein flow.of the rivers. On the contrary, the crossing 
from ons great river-syatem to anothur is generally over an“almost 
insensible rice, 

The eaue might be gathered from tho statement of a Kashmiri 
prisoner whom we mot with in Kishehor, Ho had been captured 
in one of the wild valleys south of the watershed (near that where 
the unfortunate Hayward was afterwards murdered), In accordance 
with the eustow of tlint rezion, he had teen sold asa slave. Wounded 
bare-footed, almost nalted, he-had been tied to the tail of his-master’s 
horse, and led, with other slaves; across into Central-Asia. In such 
a plight he would probably have magnified fourfold uny difficulties 
of the road; bat he conld not, when asked, remember having crossed 
any Toountain-pass on. the journey, and only after repeated inquiry 
recollected « certain spat where the waters had been ehed in oppo- 
site directions. 

Many other proofs might be brought that there is hereabonts no 
distinct watershelding range. But rather, from at Joost as far enst 
we the souress of the Indua to near the meridian of Khokand, we 
hive u highland region whose centre is occupied by = broad belt 
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af nenttal groond in which oricinate, almost interinixediy, the 


Waters running in both directions from it, togetlior with mun 
whieh) flow in ‘neither, but lose themselves in wands or ty stated 
The’ newiral tlt basa direction roughly from sowth-aast to 
orth-weet, and belongs eynally to the several bydrographical 
Lofty mountain ridges ala Gooupy this region, as they do the 
reat of the highlands. but thelr wxes of upheaval and the stike of 
their strata do not alwuys, or oven often, conmrespind with the diree- 
tion of the neutral belt of waterkhod. Many of the tiost striking 
snd niegnifioust monnmin-masses would be of but littl: inyertance 
in @ hydrogeaptical map, “Amonntain of 28,000 feet aay merely 
divide to rivaleta, while-the cut basins Of Centra) and of 
Southern Asia are ecparnted by a jow yurds of Teva) sand, 

‘Tleave it to geologists to determine the reason of this condition 
of things, But to the eye of the ordinary observer tho eflvet ik ws 
if'in this ateiant region the old landmarks had become worn wut, 
and the irresistible waters had eaten hack into the rocky barrie 
Which firmetly Voonded then, and had begun to refashion the 
surtuce of tho land at thelr own will. The tivers have rebelled 
aguinst the tyranny of the miomnthing, atl have declared their 
independence, 
~The whole of this high resign ‘is ne Gu character, and qerita a 
single appellation. I cinnot help thinking that this wus what 
Murey Pola understood’ by —Bolw. Having astended fran the 
Western side into the Pamir Steppe, ho desorihes a vast desert 
region of rivers and mountains stretching to the eaatwant for forty 
duys, and calle it Bolot. [tis evidently not on the ruute which he 
himself followed, for ly that route te reachaw the city uf Rashhiay 
in twelve days. | 

‘Some Gormaw or Rnasian geographers have invented w city and 
Fiver of Bolor on (hw west of the Pamir: Places unknown! te ‘the 
Ratives of those repiows, aml, moreover, contrulintory of the state 
ment of Marco, who locates (ha deer? of Bolor rastwurd of Pamir, 
Bat the fables of the Getman Ciint have already been disposed of 
by our: President, eo we will leave the city of Bulor to fadu into the 
senile mist of confnsiom us the Karkoram Range und the kingdom 





So fir, in aot, from there being aby north and) south ritining 
Bolor Range aw Humboldt wipposed, it ia now known that thes 
loftiest ridges of the DP alait ‘Teeion Tun more nearly eaat lid vont 
Such is the line of mighty peaks seen by Hayward and myself from 
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Kashghar, ond of whieh the culminating point is called. by: the 


natives Tayhdima, Such uleo are the ridges: described by the 
Thussiatia ae dividing the Upper daxartes from the Kizilen and 
Zarafshin, and these again from the heud-waters of the Oxns, So 
much for the Belut-Tagh. 

If we look wpon the mountain-systems which embrace Eastern 
Tarkistin ae a bow which is bent wearly double, it ie the part 


about the handle or the middle of the curve which we huve bean 


Let us now turn to the two horne of the bow, and. first to the: 
southern one. ‘This is the great Himilayan masa, of which the 
mot northern Hank hia been called the Knen-lun. At one time it 
was thought that this Kuen-lun constituted a separate and oon- 
tintous range ronoing in an unbroken line almost into China. 

To say nothing of the fact that the Ramkash River rune-right 
throagh | this supposed important watershed by the gorge of 
Shahidnila, wo have now an itinerury from the Pangong Lake to 
Khotan, by a more easterly ronte than. any which hss yet heen 
described im detail. An examination of thie itinerary shows that 
the route, starting froma level of 14,000 feet above the aes al the 
Pangoug Lake, Tikes gradually tu a height of about. 17,00) fout, 
which in there regions is the level of the tablelands, Aftur pusiing 
aumoes the corner of n busiu droiaing castmard, another gradual rise 
takes the traveller soroae into the heada of the #trenm that run 
northward inte the province of Rhotan. 

Tf we may assume this assigned elevation of about 17,000 feat to 
be correct (und it is gathored from a com ptrigon with kuows 
heights), wo have here @ ecneidermble falling off in the level of the 
watershed. Further westward, about Chang-Chenmo and the 
Karakoram, the roads rise to 16,000 and. 19,000 feet in crossing 
over to the Central Agian barn. 

Moreover, we now hear of a veal tract of cyuntry in thie direction 
ocoupying somo @ or] 7 degrees of latitude, where the whole drainage 
ig from west lo east. From near the Upper Indus gold-fields, om 





the senth, ap to the parallel of Charchand, an the north, we hearof 


consilemble eastwart-runuing sirens. 

Now, thia is the very region whera geographers formerly wished 
to place o continuous Enowy Range of Kuen-lun, aleo runt 
east and west. Itia probable, however, that such a range wot i 
shed its-waters northwands;-and 1 think we may gather from, the 





facts I have stated thar the country sinks towards the cast, anid that 


no continuous snowy mnge niaintains ite elevation in thut direetion. 


The people of the Upper Indus, while, denying amy knowledge 





. 
| 
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of a regular road to the eastward of the one which I have given, yot 
declare that the whole country is pussable in every ilireation, and 
only not frequented by travellers beeause no business takes them 
that way, 

Frocs the same informants T hear verne riughrs of nottid tribes 
probably of the same kindred as the Mongol trilee met with bey 
Hue and Gabet near the Koko-Nor. ‘These tribes of Sokpo have 
offen invaded Ladak, where their name ig hold in great terror, 
aa olso is that of the Hor, or Mussulman Tartare from Eastern 
Turkistin. The Ladki relate how, several hundred years ro, mn 
“Tneursion from the north was Successinily resisted by the people of 

the country, and how a large body of them was cnt off and massacred, 
Im commemoration of this deed « large monastery was founded on 
the hill overhanging the town of Leb, and tnder the foundations of 
the building were buried the skulls of scvaral hundred of the eneny 
slain in this encounter, 

Invaders. of the samo race inst lave penstrated far south. and 
otarly intoIndia; for oven in the province of British Lahanl, rraves 
have heen discovered containing skeletons, toxether with arms and 
utensila of strange make, ascribed by local tradition ‘to northern 
invaders. The fact of thoir having been buried, and. not burnt, 
and Buddhists bury their dead. 
_ Regarding these incursions and other events in Western 'Tibat, 
I hope ‘soon to be able ta furnish some information. It had 
hitherto been supposed that ull the early annals of the country 
had perished in the burning of the monasteries, when’ Ludak 
Was Over-ru, somé 200 years ago, by an invasion. from Baltistin, 
‘(General Cunningha n, When engaged, in e438, m collecting 











materials for hie valuable work on Ladak, could find no records 
older than, E think, the heginning of the seventeenth contury, 
But lust year 1 wucceeded in making friend’ with the ex-Rija of 
Ladak, a descendant of the old family which had reigned many 
centuries in that country when they were dispotsessed of their 
petty kingdom, nearly forty yeargago, by the Sikhs, This ex-Rija, 
whe now occupies himenlf exclusively with the Buddhist religion 
and literature, such as it is, is in possesion of annals dated « very 
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entrusted with the loan of tham,; and I believe that, dumiog the long 
months of the pust winter, three or four limas have been engaged in 
one of the monasteries. of Ladik in tranecribing for mie these two 
volumes, which may, perhaps, throw same light on the earlier 
history of the region. ‘They were to be transcribed in the Tibetan 
lanyauge in which they are written, and after that will have te 
be translated into Persian, when they will become uvailable for 
reference hy European inyulrors, 

Besides books, the Tibetans havo ‘another mode of recording past 
events, which ia by placing coins and written sheets inaidlo the 
heads of their idols; in the samo way that we enolose a current 
number of the * Times,’ and a eollection of coms, under the founda- 
tion stone of new building. Thoir idols being mado of clay, 1 
covered over with plutea of gold or brass, occasionally, im the lapac | 
of centuries, full into disrepair, and have to be renewed, This 
happened to one of the ohief images in Ladak last year; but unforta- 4 
nately he was quite a recent creation, and the contents of his bin 
proved to be of little interest, being only coine of the reign of Shah- 





Jedi. 

If the former invaders of Lada had posseseed more antiquarian 
enthiusianm, it is probable that their iwonoclastic propensities would I 
have bean still farther developed. : 


To réturn to the highland homes of the invading, Sokpos. We 
have sean that the Kuen-lun is probably repiaced furihor cast. by 
wast irregular high plateanx draining eastward, and which, must 
algo diminish in hemcht to the northward, in order to attain the ‘ 
lower levels of the deserts of 'Takin-Makan, and Gobi. Charchand, 
which lies on the skirts of these highland+,.cannot be above 0000 
feet, judging by its prodnoe, and ite river descends for six days! 
march to the Lake of Lob further north. This lake @ probably \ 
formed by the waters of Eastern TurkistAn ; ut whether the anited - 

Rivera Yirkand and Taman tlow directly into It or not, itmust be one 

of the lowest pointa im the region to allow forsuch am agglomenition 

of waters, and, therefore, ie probably not more than 2000 feot above : 
the sea-lovel, allowing for the descent of tho Yurkand Hiver in 
aome $50 miles of iia course from the city. 

I will not detain you with accounts of the dwellers hy Lake Lob, - 
who: are-said to bo clothed in the bark of trees; to feed on fishes, - 
and to speak the language of binls; mor with the terrors and appa- 
ritions of thy neighbouring desert, all in the style of Marco Polo, 
which are current to this day. For here wo ars. brought fae, to 
face with the opposite or northern born of the great bent bow 
to which we have compared the mountam-systems of Eastern 
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TPurkistin. Into Lake Lob thers comes a ¢tream from the ‘Thian- 
Shan Mountains, passing by the town of Karashahlr, at a distance of 
two days’ niarch up from the Lakw, ‘Thus the (Charchand River, 
the Lake of Lob, and the stream of: Karahabr fonn together the 
etrinc of the bow. That portion of the groat dosert which lies 
inside the string, or to the west of Lake Lob, ia properly called the 
Takla-Makin; while the greater desert to the mist tp to the Great 
Wall of China and the wilds of Mongolian iv the Gobi. 

Héte we again come into contact with Busan enterprise, for 
just beyond the Thiin-Shan liange is the seene of their atest 
advance, We have before compared the Thifn-Shan and the Altai 
fan Bony en echelon in-two lines; The front line ia the 
‘Thiin-Shan, and between its-left fank and the right flank of the 
Altal, thers extends, us it were, a clond of skirmishers in the hin yer 
lesser midmntaina, Tt is into the midst of this-apace that the 
Hussinns advaneed last year, when they took Kulja: 

At that time the Atallle-Ghiiei, or new Ruler of astern ‘Ture 
kistan (whom 1 visited thres yours Heo), Fas tnperod ina war with 
the Tunginis, a mixed men of Mussulinans, whe juhabit the region 
round the extreme eastern enil of the Thitin-Shan Mountnine where 
they sink to the level of the great plain, As we ore likely to 
hear mere of thes» regions within the next fow yours, it is as well 
fonote that the Tungini settlements form ‘a kind of crescent em- 
tniving within ifs arma the end of the Thidn-Shan Hangs. They 
northern aru of the crescent, therefore, comes in between thy 
Thifin-Shan and the Ajtai notntains, while itecontre and sothern 
ima Intervene os « fertile strip betwoon the former range and the 

The two thief vities are Uramehi, on the north, and Turfin, on 
the south; and the communivation between them lies either across 
the mountainowi country flrmod by the winking of the Thiin-Shan 
Range, of elso bya long détour oastward roind ite end. Botwoon 
‘Urumehi and ‘the Russian torritary of Almaty ar Yornoj lics the 
hilly district of Kulja, which I have compared to a dhad of 
skinnisherw stretching between tho Alta! and the Thiin-Shan; We 
arte bow able ty follow the moves gud cointermoeves uf the Atalilk- 
Ghiwi-and of the Rnwians, 





OF 200 ren, -which le had sent forward, was cut off and deatrayed 
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by the enemy, aul he bimselfwas beleaguered fur some time in a 
position whieh ho hud taken up and fortified. Butthe Tuugania, 
although they were able to chook his advance, yet could not got rid 
of this dangerons introdur from their country. At this point both 
parties happened to remember that they were fellow Mmeulinane 
Appeals were made to their common religim, <A venerable and 
holy man of the Tunginis camo out and ‘said to the Atalik-Glind + 


“Why ¢hould we fight, we are-bruthren?” Fouoo waa ade with. 


itech «ffimion, presents and) wives were oxchunged between the 
famiies of the chiefs on both sides; and jt ig even sald that the 


Atalik-Ghasi afforded the Tunginis sume military assistance avin: 


their Chinese enemies un the east, 
However, about this time, viz. in tho carly summer of last year, 
the Hussians appuared onthe eeene, Advancing between the two 


ranged (the Thiin-Shan und Alial), they exptared Kulja, am outhying 


_ province of the Tongéni Kingdoms, but ruled by a Mussulmaw tribe 
of Turki extraction, called the Taranchis, 


You will obverve thut Kulja lice onthe north of the Thian-Shaw 


Hunge, almost opposite Akeu, an important eity of Eastern ‘Tar 
kistin. Acrond here cross the rango, passing over a difficult 
glavier-fuss, which ie said to require the constant labour of forty 
mento keep it open for horse trifle by ronghing tho surfuee of 

Between Hulja and the cities of Zangaria, Lewuver, there intorvenn 
only comparatively low hills, euch that carts constantly perform the 
jpumey.- This position thus affords un casy necess from the Russian 
provinces into Eastern Turkistan, by turning the tlank of the Thian= 


‘Shaun Range, which further west interposes its enows und glaciers 


belwour the two regione. 

The Tunginte ore, therefore, ay nufortunately placed as to lie om 
Lid isiest route from Western Sileria towards both (hing and 
Eastern Turkisian. Woe may, therefore, fitirly adntime that thiw 
warlike people will 2oon luve to deal with o far more firmidable 
neighbour than Mabamad Yakub, the Atallii-Ghizi of Kasheharand 
Yarkand ; ond itia this which gives procent interest ty these anelent 
ih potentate, Who was engaged in pacifying and organising 
his recently acquited dominions of Turfin when the news of the 
Kuselan advances reached hin, lost m6 time in retracing hie atop 
to Aksu, where, near the mouth of the direct pasage from 
Kulja, he eetablished hinuahf? for mutie months with his forces. 

This is now the second time that be has been recalled fiom 
his easterly conquests by the movements of the Rusisnd on his 





- 
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northern frontier. Tt has since hoon rumonred that he has lost 
Turfin, but this rumour is not, I believe, confirmed. : 

1 have given a sketch of theeo recent transactions, for the purpose 
of elucidating the political weography of this region. What with 
the annnal additions to.our knowledge of its physical features, and 
the continued changes of frontior wrought hy the decay of the 
Chinese empire, the progress of the Russian, and the birth of 
ephemeral nativo States between the two, the map loers mut 
have a hard task of it. Theories of physical coography are daily 
being brought to the teet of experience, unexplored regions ure 
being wine) off the map, and the “nnclungeable East now 
Teqnires colistant attention to reeard its alterations. 

These districts are not devoid of natu! advantages. “I'urfin 
produces the finest gnats'-wool in the world, compared with which 
the wool of Tibet ia coarse and cheap, Cashmir toonopolises the 
Tarfin wool for its shawls, and jt is ouly under recent treaties that 
any of it has been allowed to reach India, It has protubly nover 
been seen in Kurope in its numannufastnred atte, 

The sains-hills are rich in minerals, a great part of the copper 
eoimge of Western China being derived thence. Nor Je the atill 
more valiable minaral, coal, wanting, My friend Doctor Hender- 
#on, who on our last journoy to Virkand directed his attention to 
geology and natural history, bronght back with him several finesilig 
from the lillls skirting Yarkand on the south. ‘These fossils Wer 
recognised o& Lelunging to the coal-measnres, und it was judged, 
from the dip of thy strata in which they were found, that coal 
deposits micht prolably exist under the ploins of Yirkand. Strange 
to may, while these connlusiuns were baing arrived atin Fingland, I 
wae obtaining native information wp in Ladak, which confirmed 
them. Iwas assured that a black substance, called by the Tarkis 
“ tash-kimiir,” or “ stone-charcoal,” was found in the hills above 
Turfin, and weed us fel by the inhabliants, 

Such a discovery would probably render the northern dependen- 
ews of the Atalik-Gliizi more valnable than oven tha gold-field« and 





silk-producing districts of his scuthern province of Khotan 


While noticing thuse latest extensions of the Mahomedan Power 


in Centrul Asin, I may, perhaps, bo allowed to refer to a miscon- 


ception on the subject which hos fonnd expression in England. If 
fas boon sngzested that the Atalik-G hizi's kingdom may present a 
danger to the pees: of our frontier, and may. oxcite the Mussulman 
(Peptlations of India, 
IT think, however, it will be agreed, by all who have stuliod the 
ibject, that the wight of these neighbouring Mussulman Power, 
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Afchanistiu, Bokhios, Varkeml, whose orthodoxy is tmqnestioned, 
volontarily seeking out friendship and seniling puriodicsl etn hase. 
to th Court of the Viewroy, cannot fuil to strengthen oor intinence 
among our Indian snhjevts of the same religion, aml to counteract 
the preaching of the Wahnbi fanatics, by showing that England ise 
friend tu Talam ull over Asin. 

As for frontigr quarrels, the desert plateaux, 18,000 and 18,000 
feet above thy sea-level, interpoee too efficient a barrier to leave any 
fear of such disturbances. 

It may interest this Society more to maw that our rolutions with 
the Atalik-Ghazi promise further facilities for geographical researaly 
in Rastern Torkistin, Tis Envoy last your come down through 
Ladak, with complimentary lotters. for tho Viceroy and the Queen, 
ani after visiting Calontta, where he hind several interviows with 
the Jato Lord May, and Delhi, where he was impressed hy the 
sight of cur European and native troops assembled together at the 
Camp of Eaercise, he started back in April for his own country. 


At his parting interview with the Lieutenant Governor of the 


Panjab, he made o formal request that his visit to Indin might be 


returned by the despatch of a British official on a friendly mission 


to the Court of bia King. Renewed opportanitics aro thus likely 


to offer for the gratification of our legitimate desire to enlarge the 
bounds of onr. knowledge in those regions, whero no prejadice 


seems any longer to close the way sat moderute and judicious 


explorations. 


Genera) Sraacter sald he was clad to find that the explorations which bad 


been made during recent sdrgiarmpshng, sone confirmed the conclumiote orcived 
at by bln twenty yours di the *Journal" cd the Society would be fied. 
aro in whieh lad aod bie brother had-ehitehed ent very omch the) 
enor view a had jst bees mor folly oxplulined by Mr. Stiaw, aa ta 
L unity. of the great mameof mountains that etivtel between fate and 
general unity Ava. ‘There could be fo question that Hw coautry from Wester 
China to near tho Caspian wae in poolity one great proiubersnce ahora the 
earth's surface, beckon. up in aver remarkable way, bat woodertully aujform 
fin chammeter thraghent lin whole leainh, ‘The genera! chorscteristics of the 
pedi tracte on the northern torder of the tmasa- wen very similar to 
those of tht Hitelavas portion, which was enfichutly well: knew, "Thom 
reaulie Of Bir. Shue explirations into Yarkamd proved thot these oharan- 
teriniics comtinied fier a certain loremdtli, awl ter che sutaless 
wort eococeied hy a compariive plain at a lower level, “The geologtoal 
formation of thi eaiutalrtie, 20 fore it was known, ttiatiog stmectural 
aniformity from: the exurcte end of Asam to. ter borden of Afighmnieten,. 
wae a arom ergirioetil im foronr of plivaioal omtingiine, ‘Ther wo 
mp deal that waa misiculing ia thy manoer in which ponsraphets were 
im the hubiec if desetiliug mountains; mol the expression * mountain 
oe aed bey Horabeddt, amongst others, wie extremoly vegme: Fle agreed -w h 
Me, Shaw that, iu nevlity, the [inlavae and the Koen Leen were nothi 
qore than the gautlier and northem bordenrof the enn nme of elevated 
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-—the DBelor mpresenting (ta westery termination, whiin the the ‘Thine Shan waa 
the meet nant Of the momntain-mag which mii gerdas the northern 
of Central Asia; bat there was certainly co spetial range, in the sense in 
which the word waa commonly used, oe implying an wlevatod mans w|th au 
equal aseent antl deseont on cliher aie, whi could | be designates 
a0 Himalaya, Koen Luen, Bolor, &e, Feom tha. pliins of India [LOOD feet) 
thers was a rise of 15,000 of 10,000 feel, then.» lead #pace with an average 
nlovation of | nepal Sse or 15,000 feet, and then = fall on tld dppoclte 
aide to (000 feet.cr lower. ‘The whele interval being ‘occupied by m tines of 
monntaine; hnt there wae nothing at all resembling what waa comimonly 
unilerstocd! ey at mouniain-moge 

Mr, Sausters expresed jis regret at having to differ from the views ex- 
presed in the paper. Mr. Shaw wished to oblitemte the Kien Lawn, bat that 
tivelved the question of what warm mountnin-chain. From the plains of the 
Ganges the Flinwlaya could be seen ding, enow-en fo an innense t. 
Was that « mountsin-chiin? On the other side, the plaine wern certainky nat 

itd 90 Jw, but still they only had nn altitude uf 2000 16 4000 fect aare 
tbe, il those «f the Ganges tose te TOO and 1000 feet. On the west, 
the Kuen Leen Si yeh werd almost a high a9 those seen from the G 
Hang 9,000 feet and 1 while at the eastern extremity the ele 
were equally high as not the Kien Liten, then, » runge er monntatan ne 
mitch as those seen from the valley of the flanges? Ea ne Seay thee tea 
wenn Of the same clevated maa, but, an that mass hed ao breadth 
800 miles, fe was desirable tu divtiegaiel ith differant porta by ‘liatines iehad 
fewonkd | be very mitch better stil) to mooguise the muge of the rik, Ley 
the culeninatiny aummdite of the masa risieg from the Lower 
indus, and limited on the north hy the Ujper Indio and the Rennie ov hile 
we recanlel ns another rangu thus culminating, sumiita ring from the ah 
of Lob, Ho was prepared to aceopt in ite broidth the eonel nal 
: whieh Hon bolt arrived with regand to the steneture of Central Asin. ‘What 
wre wanted wasa better knowledge of the details, One grevt mountain-belt 
ual ee the pilitns of Cuntral Asia, deseending to the Arctic Clean onthe 
north, to the Pacific on the east, the Indian Ogean on the south, and the plaine 
of Western Alin amd Europe on the weet, It-was oow knawn that thia belt 
Sane Tite on Test plitean between India and the plains of Ti _ 

in or between the Hirsalsya aod Koen Loe Mountains: riking te 
rr; Ge ti thd pialtie, Ghd tocaltibadeer of G00 Pain ce He 
hal no donb that thu apace apart thi favs pleleans thangs pec arm thus 
mt tha. merth. preented a ging earthed nok ao 

werated; the Thian Shan hounding tt hae the | ner Mice the 
hounded the other plates towards the interinr, and the Alek Meestatee 
sp tighy Stare samo froction towards thi Arctic Ocent as the Hittalaya 
dil fer (ther plateat, towards “the Indian, Goean, He aloo pon tienda 
for o iinet app non of the nome Karakorum Mountolnd Ip might be 
“wory tric that the slopes ever thw Ramkornn Motintsins were easy, and the 
trariller au handy conic of passing a mnge of mountains: but that wae 
beef sag Pe ho rise from the valley i of the Saskatchewan to the eammit of 
‘ ras, on Gue rorle, by & carroad op an easy slope, and 
| crave wat only rsp yaaa Dlg tap OF the tonntnins when 
: on ot be cap. in the 
, the ascent from iho Tenet thes eeitevins ‘tho 
farses very phir ger thet the hbase of the Ratskorun a whove 


Farle ibe anes ce a a ie Himalaya 
boro the valley of the Ganges tt K rt: 
sabia iy cil re | #till the Karakorum water- re 
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as ae when ity reocbe! on elevation of 25,000 feet?" THe tristedd. 

the day sich abe ae hie politica! restesetions -wonld ba-eo fer recqored,. 
fae the geography of of Dimalnyve wight heoams aa woll Ino me that of 
the cdl pe, 


Mr. F. Daw anid the diffanence between the views expressed. liy Mr. Shaw 

aud those stated by Mr, Santuilere appowred to be chiufly a. qusvtion ee roel, 
end to resolve tizell Into what waa to bo considered a mountati-rnge, and what 
wua-not, From tha plains of Incdlin ba th the first mug of the Himalayas at 
Caaltnere tho nacent was 15,000 feet, while the descent waa to GOO feet. 
That waa distincity callin’ a monntain-range.. The nent.asent is oobi 4 
feet or 18,000 feet, and the descent to 11,000 fect. That waa also recognived 

o# a tnonmtain-ranze, Farther on the vallers beame higher, aid the differen: | ! 
between thom and the bills heeame erulualiy fess, until it resembiel one 





genoral 

tical sretion right 
The Pamuncer said the vertical section would, of course, vary according to 

the point at-which it wna taken: ono of tha most interssting pp of Mr. 

Shaw's discovery showed how the mnogo Oled off to thy enatn _A. vertical 

section from Varkani to bahors would ditice ‘from. one between Dhasa | 





These, The beat way of deciding the mutter would be to nuke |e Mer 


and Denies, The relative . of the parallel chains varied considurally 
in different purta of thor | Tho esemitial improvement in our pre 
mat kuowle of the eaeal geography of Central Asin over that of the 
time of Hum wae, that the cantinnity of the Pamir with the Hinrala pas 
had been established. ‘The whol: hinge of morntains, fron the Himalsyanand 
the Pamir to the Caspian, were now prove! to be ecntinunna, mnning ne 
Se less north-west ond einth-aast, instead of thers betes bt 
Peer Sem unnatural tromeverss ridge, which waa Hur bolts 
Pisin theory. Irne View originated with the Strackeys amongét modern 
@eceraphers, but if wae well known among Orlental geerrpbers from tha 
eirliest times, Afr. Show's statement with regard to coal was very interesling. 
The Rnsnlans were orteally weine coal f in the Hille to the north of the 


Jaxartea, aor the ners ha ter arn the ye tha mines io 7 
the twighbonrhood, Bx enol should ever be bet, it world be 
enormots im ‘The rasa why that commtry wee tinimhabited, and 


-insecesal ble, as tho =r ean uf Rigo ey COL po Lee - ha 
the Russians wae declaral by them to bo mote t 

by the them from the Chinese rebeli, and held a hatte te ake flier 
relieved by tha Chinese Gorermment.. This trae the reccertiiend sitio 
étatue up to the present time. Tho Chinese Government had not relloved 
them of the charge, “ip anal the Hoeshans remnine!. Of course Kashar 
‘and Varhond were int position with rogand to Chin as Kulja: na, - 
and omld be meoovrennd a Sti ar manners we the Chief of nba adda rdacrignn 
ilié a6 lndependunt a the rena iuicegyale This 
Noes teuiiiclas for throu: the Mussina andl Pitt “ete frtiet mt ltatey a 
Krooght iiito omtact Jt was a law of nature, and mmnek vidi, (ra “The great 
phject showk! therefore he, ao to conduct rekitions bet raul hs 
pits, that when tho contact took place it should mot be eg the form of a 
collision, tnt a0 an rihaatg td approach of eivilized nations ; and. undar thom 
cirenmstancer, he did pot h nivel epyiretuanel any danger, 


* This rales, tah to curtail the nomenclators of the Central jank recslan es 
time when wor knowledge of their detaile is konpa, ineresaing, i iw oypcurrenpe 
with thy vhewe of the Russian geolngist > a pecneas 


to be ton exclusively | 
at seuer ae paper in the the * roa ripe Royal 
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The Paste si that thi ing the lat nina meting of he Sen, 
bo tong I gh to cermtiniente the latest intelligence recived oonceming 
Th, Livingstone, On the 12th inet, ten duye after the last meeting, he 


nicelved o telexram from the Governor of Bombay ; bat, thouch given in con- 
; siderable detail, 1¢ was, toa certain extent, unfutelligible and unsitisfactery. 

Te was to tho following effvet -— 

Co Telegram wa the Govmmsoe or Bounay to Mayeor-(Teaeral 
igh alae a “ih Sir Hexer Rawinsox, 
ahout Ti Del Se ee ea 

“ Tnformati i Livingstone from Am mF 

Stanley at Dimes, cumirut game with Livinestone’s letters, Jt gppeare 
} Livingstone tra traversed north end of ‘Tanganyika, on he way from Manyema to. 


Dif, where, obtainine stores, be returned to invanyembe, Ho neinees to leave 
Secure taste ening to: explate wodangromad path trtwesn Uny nyanyembe 
ami Nynast. it ig afirmed Hiver Tusiji Hows into Tanganyika ; hence Tan- 
ganyika is not connected with the Nilo, Thewson tetires, aa thore 49 no-difsl- 
culty in sending goods to Unyanyenibe ; but Livingstone’s Son accompanies 
stor, irk crosses to Bagumayo to pst matters on. 
* Govenxon oy Bosay.” 


Eusk coal tere tess tenag) lo fentinan Aub haan atrect pectic, nye 
The next urilir telesraius were ron L 
ton edad bic after the remit left Znngiber for Bombay, HALS 
Nett Genet Westar, isa aban Wanrnat ttea el se 
tmander, Oaptain fr Ww rusmtiatel te th diniralty, 
@ fawron anul returnel to Zantiban"——dhat waa, fro tbo bealeland 
where they bad been to forwand tha etors—“ Mr. Stanley brtae atta arrived 
with despatches from Livingstone, allvy and well.” ‘There wire two of ee 
Hnterowe ing evorraphical queries oomnected with. this De etal 
. wad ineant by thy waters running into tho Isle?) IMd it imply 
thar all tt the waters which Livingstone had been follwing tip from. the 
aouth, mu into the lake tlie Rivsizi chnimel 2 In counection. with 
this, it met he pemembered that, in a previvny télesram, Lient. Dawson 
dioted| that the Nile question | wun setiiad. The secon iuecstiui) was, Wiieru 
waa the ondorzromnd poueage which Livingvioa: was abows toceamine? The, 
telegram, mil 1 wae between Unyanyembe and Nyneet. Ina Peseta 
some three sant aco, Liviewstoue alluded) to this. Unudersnoniul , paseace 
verietiig Gta place called Hee. “There wer certain atk sat gf of ia to the 
soitth-wevl of Tan yike,. aul Jt had bee hitherto wopaee! Hu the osdes 
pron passa wae tut thas poston would nob bo between Un 
wer be ara p clengieogellh 9 ‘i cultclde with thie Uformation nhtainpsl 
‘Dione! c Trond | pa was cream by coravarns 
| yt ‘ts she abetira 8 awl tas r 
whole putter whe so. onnpionted, thar be would net ia goorrap -. 
tothe in any itp flan : re 
Lintrtenant-Ool ig dA. Geass, ca, wall that, when travelling throm rough 
“the Noblan Desert, he passed through a comutry of valleys pian geil 
round by excurpesd Seago gn cara fexthich, He aahed one of bis ana if 
he had @ver sony meh ane cmutry before, anil the answer waa, 

“Vou | har oI . Leal with at Aen fr tory fre, 
Bie spe flown to the sont of the Tht Lake, to the conutty of 
Ma om Fnptet nari estes dh AES quantity otity ed water, atid 
there, wu similar rocks to t a cal river favitue capt weet, 
Whim walied how the natives cross ee ei = Rasta Sirank 
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that no boats could Gol « laniding-place, and every ono who wished to prse 
hod to go through w time! abont 400 yards wide; and eo long: that’ his 
camvan took from sunrise till noon to goss throogh it, Ho described it'aa 

dng abxntt 20-feet high. 


 Bokwa" would turn «rt hy > be the sate Cs Huy ¢ 

cnt saz He beileved rhat Livin havi been | 
the western of Tanganyika, bad gone routed the netth of the lalow heed 
then come dawa’ nore the Malagaraai tigi where Horten and Speko © Were, 
nnd hind then proceeded to Unyan where be wonkl find three years’ 
enares-for him, Here be had met “Mr, Staley, but, of course, would’ not 
think poiieked See will i cet ares ay rot, wl the 
waitnrs of t J staying a ulwrt hagas at Un n would, 
no doubt, campleta the ere f Tanganyika vive! 

mtromity, cel tik solva the yooblem na macs ther the ‘kien Geared 
into the lake orautof it The water of the lake was perfectly fresh, and the 
Hiells found there—deposited in tho Britiah Mmsenm—wore totaliy different 
from these: of Victoria Rid Soe? nod Lake Nyasa. He hoped that, after 
thoraughly euutuiniag ika, Titimestona world mext direct his atten 
nom ta the Viwtoria inte mae ak aie Albert Nyatum, snl make hia‘wuy home 


Mr. A. G. Fomuay said, when Derton and Speke resclied Hazeh, in 1857, 
Coals Speke wetit, heme wort! that he had broken this Lest thermoniater, ated 
i gr rirdbnseir ay cid paringtrreaesid oe Wowhen case : ‘pub 
wey yg to pritad, on Dike pa televations Ujiji saa 
my BOO foot cave eae: Gaeansertat boing 3400 oon: AN at 
hanes wae i plea! eer Levey that ib wie tinteawnnble to suppose it cond 
Eoelther to the Congo or to Nyse. ‘This fact was known to Livingstone 
peeehis to selling out on his last expedition: and, when the rumen of bis 
ho woe cirenlated, be (Mr. Findlay) divw Mp A joptr, in which hn snr 
tise that Spoke's elevation af ‘Tangan glk was L009 feet toe low, mil chee ¢ha the 
_ cormet elevation was 2800 feet, the aur re Baker's Lake Albert, After that, 
Livingstotre sent home intelilwency to the effect that the river tan inte the 
Lake of Tanganyika, and was 2500 fort, Thermupen be (Mr, Pindlay) inferred 
tal vier hel af aie waters rin inio eathaiped and he otill felt jrstifion! iz 
Tec, th, af coorer, if the Te were wrong, tho arsnment 
wirtid ‘be situ With regard to Bpeke’s observations, he considered there 
np toatddie a tere irietworthy map drawi up than the one broaght home by 
itam Speke, 

» Dasxny Serwoun wikhel te know whet inetrnetions had ben sent to 
Tientenant Dawson with rogand to his fainre proceddings If lhe tetiened 
hee without avecunp Halabi anything, {t weld he bichly tmatiefdlory to 
the Aken ; and a diersdit to the Government, if it wae to be etiriboted 
tu thelr ee at hed beer numeurel, 

The Tiv. Homace Waites thought he would te a bold man who with 
the scanty tmuterials at hand, attenipled be aetch ont 4 ach in 
toterior of Africa Tt miosis im that Livingstotie was not only deter- 
pitied to clear op the quertion of Tanganyika antl. ‘yuunta Kermiing #4 -o=pari- 
norhip, bot alse to macertam tho relations of the junior which caine from 
tie smih-weet, The cost const of Africa was at peeerst pery Mute known, 
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Water assed through this tunnel; hat, when 
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‘and it tle that the waters of a river flowed awny totho caat, 
nul were Toa Meltn wimilar bo at te zanbea With rogard to the 


the Zauubai, what i Ametion would be ch hun, minal. Le wae 
vury possitile that « similar phenomensms had: ven Fes to the notion of tle 
tmdergronnd tommel, The wonl This was weil_t -, The name was applied 
to an nffitient of the Skint River. ‘The natives were addicted to giving. one 
seguirheal vine Al sepa ta lode A lake was always 2 Nyanza, or Nraess, 
or stage a of = va while ay islind in a take was always Chinwa or 
Tite Tiver Tumiing through a desp chasm miuht be called a 
Rua. ater I ey iio wan to wait yathuntly fur the drspatches whieh 
bromghs from Livingstone, Tt could not he wondered at that 

ie hod objet lo return to Eine He was not the servant of the Socks 
or of the Government, hat worked for a higher Maater, Ho woe fifty-eight 
years of age; ani, if lw loft Africa now anil returned hore he would be com 
‘ey pean ftae a book, of which he had a great liormr, and hy the time he 
cornpieted that he would be too exhanated to return to Africs. To find 
a water cotumunication between the interior and tho i ey ee been 
the miling desire with tho Doctor. Ik waa seainy. ste hopes tf findlins = 
seeand gutlel at the north af Lake 2 hay A atte ates to tho con- 
tlasioms of geographers, that he had om is oer nollie a 
fel eure that he weld spars no exertions to fina wesibee: sich m 
Onin: ad uy existed in the course of a lange river draining t 

Cat Ccust, 

Fane sl nto othe day hay ted. tie despatches from 
Extmordinary 


xr ed in tims, ft as 1 ta hold on 7 
strat lb royhecrentd ety forthe parpoe af heating ¢ those dlotpiitdhes rend. Li 

het pon tb tt ote oe bn passed ta the 
Chanesllisr and Beate of the Valveeeiy ok kat Lewulon, for the permission granted 
a Hinir meetings iy that hall which wos woaainously 






ADDITIONAL NOTICES. 
(Printed by order of Conncil.) 


1. Doctawen!s relating to the Lieingatone Search and Relig’ Ezpedition,* 


ADOUT fh totith after the ternilnation, of the Sexton of the Socio saan . 
on fie hh July, Lieutenant Hein and Mr, W. 0. il net ka 
of the Livin ) Search andl flied Bs Expedition, arrival 
Zaueilear, aiid ‘presented to the Sort Faia Report of LdoctanantD Basra 
ca thi Abandonment of the Mepalieney anil their own 

the: brief W sgieys ditttng wilh ne Expeiition was rely under t 
charge. In consequence of of the agen Search and 
“Netiel Cominitter was called ts «2h Jn ¥, The following Uiretilar to the 
“Subscribers to the Fund, in-which the Reparta jt mettline| were printed, 
———— | Seer SD . 


. atritnectetia reletine to this ¢ are eontainent 
the | 
titan tha Proceedings” pp, 125, 145, 158, 14, 05. 245, 241, 
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Finer Heront to THE urecsclty ny tar Lavisestonk Seanct anv. 


v 





The Livingstone Scapoh and Hetiof Committer of tig Toxay Geoonarmoat | 
Bocnery bqrewith eulanit, far the iufoemution of the eteeribers to thi Expe= 
ditioury Pui, tie Reporte of thw Leader and other Members of the Expedi-- 
dirt, Uefalting theie prooefings, atl the aholives whiels Lal them te abanilon 
the nivletiakineg won on the pom of-starting for ibe interior; adding therate 
the Iestrnetions freetilshes! ty ss Leuler of the Expudition, atl a stuterment of 


ox penelitiirs, 

Mio Cotrmieéee Uhink fi-wilt bo tomefut to peethise iiae re by 9 reed 
plulation of the communications received trom:the: gromé ta ler in the cours: 
of tis present exploration, and ef the state of affuira repurding him, 2a for oe 
it wie pry at the tae whwn tho Expedition. waa first projected Wy the 
Council of the Ioyval huey en Society, un the Lith Deeomber, 1871, 

(ir, Livingstone’s tion oritinatnd: ina Bis eaye rant ty Lim 
ten tha ejarhtias of 1864, hiy t Toy the Intn Laer of thie Bewlet 
chisan, to “eocplom th owpntendhed of Liner. Souther Aton o | 
Tretih wast male to akeist, aid contributed a eum of 500, BESS ae 
Commilahip for the treraller to the Chinf of Tnmer Afrim. ‘Tho Coannil ofthe 
Royal Geographical Soclut ohecribed COOL, mind more anliseripicien | over 
oleained aftervrarda in es: tants ae Hite were probably ‘iar: fina euf- 
ficiens to detray tho coste of the equipment of the Expedition, which wai om 


fi 
Livi tond left Eogland in Amst, ISM, epent the winter in Boni 
etal a Africa, by Mikindany Tay, ty i May, 160... He A 
Heport from Ngomano, on tho Kovnma tiver, im that month; but after that. 
no direct tews was received frowm him mutil be wrote fren Bemba, hi 
ths far intettor: on the tet of February, 1667. In the intervat, whitit peesnig. 
he wontharn end: of Lalee 2 Nyssa, le! was deserted by a large | 
rty, the notorious Johanna men, who escaped ta the const, “easel the 
BS pes of the travellers munler by the Mazityu., When the news of 
his epost inter dinate, whiel wae believed io ry the pbacritirs at Zanzitar, 
waa dingredited, aa la well Icnown, by Sir Roderick’ Mer 
chinait ani a Starch Expedition, wa the Zombes) to the ayper ond of 
Lake Nyassa, war orsauiced by. Her rosy Government, at sen petty 
of tha Royal Geographies! Bocisty—an iition which was earried ont with 
odlerlty’ anil unceess by Mn ED. Young (Augnat to Dvesmber, 
Luiz}, obtained on the spet ample evidence that Livingstone ht posed 
on ty Hie fartnterior in perfect safety. a 
lobe ane of the most singuinr clraimatences oxinecied with the age 
and eventtal joummey in which Dr. Livingston da tow ongigel, | 
withdiamline the decisive coutraiictio:s of his death bernghit by iy_Xiang 
rodag gh nde the numerous lotters recotved jong after thw hee pt 
from Livisimetn ve Wie Swit 





vn eae S hee ra ae aravellers being 

entertaipe| by a: large portion of thea public. truth po Aro, 

the wl of Rive atmos or othe vi, Sheen Wt pt Reta 
pects ie tivaety states luis death had neeurred: 


dated (rom ot 
asa, rite tle la mental hal done / 
roe Lake Bangwecto on the aly, 19 1888 an om Hifi on t 
mie celle agnin iutermupte: mi te pentirat the wi 
wore: : sAleorr 
sihseal Society nnd of the jialilhe- atest -augals “ soit fos; 
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tes to sttempta being: tase: to h him an convey supplies: to him, in 
by eee aS neh west of 
nga 


in February, 1867, Livingstone lund written to the Conan) at Zanzibar 
, to “Hex seit emai to ara ge ao Ci jiji. Er a ea emia that 
Ly ‘Wit, r. Sewarl, w en ocd 
ington dune, 1665, Mr. Churchill, who had in the mean 
yt Consul, sent another caravan of atores, which duly arrive! 
‘ ‘in 1870, Dr, Kirk, whe was at that time acting as 
> Mr. Churchill (in England), sent an ane supply 
(foods, and tam, under tthe charge of Sherif bin Ahmed. ip 
i reachel Uji by November, 1870, and its leader had heh 









communication with Der. ee (who was at Manyerna), ond had for- 


warded to him stores, medidine, and twelre men, aa reported in « letter Sherif 
rent to Dr. Kirk, aud which was at ate ti the * Proceedines of the I 
Geographical Society," Livingstone has since complained 
Sian ctet ed thane re aes oat plundered by the natives ti charge ; but the 
arrival of the twelve men enabled him-to pal lia lorations ty the ertion 
point, towsnis the north-west, hie ls yot attaities, the teal conduct 

of the men foreed him te return bofone he had Huished, 

In: the lattor eer of 1560 the cholera liroky ontat Zanziber and on the one 
site tasinlend, and wreatly impeded commmnnications with the inter, 


further caravan with wap anpplies sent up by Dr 
failed to reach (iji; seren of sha were: ike scion ante and the rman, 
tay wes th of the Governor of Ut auyembc ys po t thu supplier of which 





were the bearers, for their enh ‘The residing of these stppl 

the stores presently to be mentiotied ga sent by Mr. Churchill in No- 
spits, 1570, were found by the traveller-in Unyanyembe (to which place 

he wee forced to ratum, at great loss of fire, to recover them) in Foley 
ESTs and they are atated to have furnished him with ample means, os iar as 
geads were concerned, for continuing hia explorations. 

oo tae werpes Op to this date (1809) are supposed to harp been cas 

ef) Li cs own respurcen, Tt wae ou thin acouunt, chietyy th 
Roderick Morckion ond the Counell of the Roy ns fal olay, ex Ore 
March 3ist, 1570, memorialized Lord Lond Clarendon, we: Her Majeat 
of State for Forvigu Aifhira, setting furth the deutitute tion in which i: 
waa int! Dy. Livingstone thon was, and + ing the Gy ered 
hits nesiutacee: A roliaal was returned hy tlie Fore mo OfTiene toy thes rexyrent: + 
but a second memorial to the same pifect, on May 7th, was conuidend by m 
Cabinet Council, and a grant af 10002, was nade foe the ub object atutel In his 
letter tp Sir Hoderick, cated May Lith, published in the "Proceedings of the 
Royal (Creoxraphical Society," vol xiv, pi; bin, Lord Clarendon stated that Her 
wee OL ge ng hp mth od ee deo 
» ACO for the purpose of enn Tincitome fo oon 
aud rutarn hone, > 














h question war then considered, hicw leat to convey thia suesur to the 
traveller ? Anil wt thetareting of the 15th Jime, LET, Sir Roderick announced 
tothe Society that no Expedition wunhl thd ment fot oy ancy to take put 


‘supplies, 25 be belleved the arrival of an unocelimatized gen Hemmn would ‘pine 
erat the Doctor; but that Mr, “‘Charchill, the Gonbik being rg in 





tnd aboot to rtum to Zansitne, wold take out the money and 

ruet Dr. Kirk to send the required aid inte the interior. 

On: the ne hlfespertis 187 Lent Conan) Ohorehifl Scares the firs) 
by f etpiies pare t AS nares maaan cnt This cimran 

Temainn! in idlences at Bagamoro, on eummel, itt Faeetes: Papen wim 

Dh. Kirk (Me. Churchill having falls. icf Cannibar), hearing of thetlelay, 
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way to Dr. inno ja pow ao-welll : 
without disclosing his plans to Dr. Kirk, » oer ne 
latter to the P taf 7 rte tated Septeber oy ee CT rie 






Me. Staley Bae are orl fo he viewing travellae’t 

$ care, suppues for t 

peaches” Unyanyembe, Mr, Sionley and his party became ervaivad ina 

bt betwoen the Arab trader and the natives; amd Dr. pcre Dias p= 

to Earl Granville of the same date os tho letter quoted above , reported that 

these distirbanoces Wepre tye Ege erhal os be Sion for % ine, and 

that when we micht ber again of Dr. Livi most tniceriain. 

Sede eae (' Prcieliney of tha Ttoyal Giecpaapban Pn fore, abd to have lost four 

aden tat af the Te yal. Cleograpiioal Hoty , vol xvi p. 103). 
These betters ache: Rngland fu November, 1871, ‘the state of affith 





thoy disclosed regarding the prospecta of hearing from or relieving Livingstone | 


was BO sri that th Counel ofthe Royal G pihical Society 
nese gma 


ta find ad's love Livingstme by means of an Expedition sent from ate 
This determination was arrived af, os already state), on the 11th of Sareea! 
871. In January, 1872, Cirowlac* was teste inviting subserip from the 
public, the Society heading ihe. list with the anm of (00; and in a iow days 
 Bntcent am was ohtained to justify the Couneil in appointing a lender ond 
igang the outfit. Tho Government declined to make a grant in aid of the 
Expedition; but the Foreen Office mule over to the Fund the balance remaln- 
ay in Zanzibar (557).) of the belore-metitioned grant of 1570, [twas esteemed 
| elrmimatance that at this juncture « trading steamer, the Abydos, 
re about leaving dircet for Mauszibar, vai the Suex Canal, which woold enalile 
Eatery the Fast Const many weeks earlior than would have been 
poole y the ordinary ronte to Zansitar wid the Cape. The party, om ress 








© "The Circular referred to wae in the fallowing teres :— 


" Laviagatone Search aad Relief Eeporition 
“Tom Rorat. Gooouarincar, Socumry, having Leen jdeutifted for the lost trenty 
years with tho explorations of Dr. Livingstone Ys Sonibern wod Easter Afrien,, 
recinine it us o ry Apciinghaat Airey abet great traveller imeelf ent to 
ap 2 penne tard ore lan overy alfnrt to penetrate the darkness in whieh bile 
Inter snovemutrt wind his present condition are involved, and if powilble to restore 
hin to his pasiows cenntry. Soh 

“Tt hap ely ed lara on! eewon moniba enone emp of writing hae reached the 
const from Or. Livingstone, thoagh he ix bolitred to be at the dlstance of 
pean Lda ientead ahles i thus Frteeton rgd rll nese. ) toptivity; or be 
may be itknoss, the tocent attenapta i {boo ge te him 
living failed to fai i ha post age ores cag trav ag aa ene Be 

pam nergy Merci wtb with regan! to cin 
maine Ma be terminated at all coute and 


inca, 
* Tha Connnil of the 2 ele Boolety, therein, hua pat res 
frourabls opport reer to ily occu of aeecice Se #onmibar, Wy 


pense ore oe. : = Orie it womelaet at the end of 

ia Ton and despate an pedition iv 

collected in time, and, i net, by the next opportuni eapadition 

Enrtructions to moeood at oy a the interior, after ily, the epealsern Kirk, 
Hor Majeaty'e Conan at Fnusibar, ad to the pectize route sicet adsisable At ths 

time when it arrives, ond to make its -way to Lako Tanganyika, und neceriain on 





ee 





= 
= 





(oganleed, consisted of Lieut. Llewellyn Pee, Bis 


Ww. 
lest Taseee ee we WO. jonas tec 





tifion, arrived ad Zanilor wu the 17ih of Marel:, Alter. com- 


ene uciint iis, on ing & native cecort and gatig af porters, mal 
coral fir tineie owsk ail Dr, Lig viugstene's wants, the party, pene 
the adit of the lev Magtt; News who signed au sgreient tact ae thin 
Dp toe tt Hagainoyo, on the maiuisml, og the 27h of A 

date, po oft news. of Dr. Livingstomp or Myr. Stanley had 
wed: thy Britis: Cenenlate at Zanelbar, and the the ulsteietion.of tho direct 
» couned hy the balirg war, still. contingad, Buton the 28th af 
fay following the ¢ of the Expedition at Ragamo throm 
feet had Alp. Stanley, arrived at place, md 
erating that that yontlem found De, Livingstone... Lient. Da wean 
returned with thos aetna td the 3rd.of May called A sneaking 

ff the members of thie FE at which be anmounesd that ihe tly) ontte 
ieee Deri . hat beets forestall, mud, that ir dined only to send 








Lesage ino tha heads puctort eat, Deer om Any ch 
relief caravan iba paeeieatat wheres Dy, Livingstone war mported to hays 
alter travelling #0 Tor towards the emast with Me. Sian ley, 
Now also wwiired from tho Expalition, on the plea that he combl not mevene 
moter te comm) to Tdent. Hoos Thorenpon Livut. Henn aud Mr, W, 0, 
Byres psi fata Br Slacks scalar iat thot ia Eyer a 
‘ ay '¥ Yeu gt 
informed Ghent, Henn that Dr, Liv vinusiune had forind ample hes aivmiti 
Mey at ay dais that sentlemom returund te #onsiimr, and ow the Oth 
ae “aft  pentomad hbo ts amr ae W. 0. Uisivutone: who took seed 
ul if the ion (atill remainy ot Fa, wich |W 
the yd aden aml ii be ‘ic uaatens wl Lets ines th catacadl ap hie hie 


withe Report.of Mr. Livinestane will expillalii the coumplitations which sfier- 
Wey and the remonn of Lily finally: dectining to procecd, ‘Under lite 
talehes @ purtion ee eae wit nerves tite bai Sma 
bo waa proparin ringstane' cm, the poet 
otto in Zeit 4s The anat pri i by me Stiihiay: who furnishes! yiph 





— Fr = 


™” ; 





overated beer bet from Bombay rie the Bhatieh Eepedition were polled 
Lagann S htcia east ef Dr Livianeiose: 








Society. The Cominitive belioro it will be in preci ved fre the rabies ) of 
the sulwerilers to bold this sum (pliced out at inteewat) in reailiness for nye 
plying Dr. Livingstoue’s further wants, in whatever form futgre events may 
prove most desirakle, _Monntimne oF ee a that tho Rolief Sai: 
ti Stanly aay TH t Expeditionary ted 

oa pone dle east to amour ef 1485 dollara (3538t. 4a.); a ‘that Hie 

oe er oiler pis of tho ste Ness bore (227, 10s, fl): werd alec paid 
‘ot 

The Committee, whilut deeply the abrupt termination ota E Extw- 
Si per i nt vn ce scart 
with means tah pu ai hi rT eS nil 
ain its ee until the tha-ante al of Liane: Dateohied Biplane, 
1, Sarite Row 

Ainyual ork, 1872 











Tastractions to Lictitensnt Daweox, 


To “LivuTEexaxt Luswrutrs & Dawson, 2, Foom Tee Paestost Ap 
Cousew of Tue Koran Groonarincat, Socmrr. 


(isarerecrisd.) 


—We have selected you, from among many volunteers, us the leader of 
sa Ter patitten to seek for Dr, arses to relbewe bie braved inte, wart, mul 
to afford hit torans for retomming to England, 
The finds to defray the coat of this bx pedition hirre — oe rolend 
hy: Sion, eabiecription under our initiative, amd wo 

if Appetulix te the credit of your Expedition, with on aru reerilerrien thal 
you may Frexpend that anonnt, aml na mom; ated that you shal) tranemit af 
secouut of your expeniliture frum time to time to the Boctety, 

You havo gheeri, with oor ontite approval, to toke with ‘rom Tiontonant 
Willie Henn and Me. Wilinm Osve pbb ae ead bot dt es ritiat bafertny 
thead pentiomen that we liars plucod tha control of the ition md oF thy 
expenditure entirely in your hands, subject ably to the fori ettitalnes| 
ii tile paper, 

We have seer and tein copies of your arrementa with thee gentlemen, 
Parl) approve of them, If erstora, ch dens secadant aboutd incapacitate you fiom 


comtinning im conmarnd, we shall coo conbghrraee ih ee 
Bx hibion i devolve ee Lieutenant Hoan ; ¢ mod if be also should he 
tater, thn upon My. W. Oswell Livi 


You will procend direct to Zannibar by ibe Abyfos stoamor, which ta 
cieta wie leave Londen on February 7 ish Pactra 

On reaching Port Said, aud sgnin’ at neal bode pix at the Post 
Office for letters and. telegrams, a» either our 


‘orien nt Aleve 














Or, Kirk, Actine Consul and 
Hoe, a Letter troetiieys ate vey opr retin 
oreien Ofilx rour Expeditian, and which 
for son, by Her Majesty's See for Foreign 
Dena Pret to tg, Ton, OY ter Apjesty" ta tate tor Foreen 
‘Affi which Will, no doubt, peoeure for vou the Bood alfices of His Highness 
With traurd tu the Gorernors aud Native Chick of the interiny, | 
According to the latest rumors received by ne, Dr, Livingstone is residing 
at Moanydma, a place distant some apy! journey west of Lake Tonganyiks ; 
bat-you will pr mbly find thot Dr, Kirk Premes mor: recont information. 
You will, therefore, consult him as to the direction in which yeu sre te semrch, 
a As tard ben yt at ort lyre op Segre piece 

‘Te ig tm ha to foramen more ¢ a few of many ikile oon 
fingencics, a theciey iit our inetrurtions to the three iollowitig cased, 
leaving tu voor judement, if anv others should azie, to act ms you beliove 
ont Sy jake pn to the Spirit of these lustructiani «— 

L . Livingstone desires to return in FOUr compuny at once, or after 
what you consider to be a moderate delay, you ate to lake hit with you, showin, 
that oonrtoons recind tu his comfort and wishes, and deferenes to his any 
prions, which eight to be rendered fa peron of his distinction and unparat. 

ed experience in African tmyul, 

2. Uf De, Livingstone shonid genre to remain longer fn tho ooontry then 
fren fitting to you to walt for him, or if he should wish to retin ley in romte 
different to that which ion consider to te generally mos aulvantageona, yon 
arn 1p dsstit him with auch stores ani supplies AS Feo consider yoo cup 
| prodently spare, and you wil) leave Mr. W. Oswell Livinestone with him, if 
| that gentlonmn shontd desize it. You are aleo to endeayonr to procune from 
| Tir. Livingstone, for transiission to the loval Geographical Soclety. copies of 

the Geogmphion! Information bp Jaws colli raced durmg his present expeditinn. 
of which ‘very little ia known ta ti, e 
& Btmokd it be affirmed that De, Livingstone te no longer alive, vot ars ty 
| fake every means ju your power th vority tho” ert, in «rder th 

‘Moubt may horvafter arise as to ite trois up filsehiod; auud if, unhappily, thy 
Funiour ahouhl prove trv, FO Ate to atrive to obtain pomseedon of hy pare 
atl effete, ‘Thomgh the saeesur of Dr. Livingstone te the primary. oblout oo 
the Expedition, vou well, no deult be able lanzely tc ir geogrands 
pucsionee, of Aimen, principally by ma pag auch ports of thio Contry ne 
come Within your observation ; and, if compaitte with that Pritmuar “uy met, 
are wohl reer ee I Miers f ton rates t3 fis the allitnds above 
Se ee OC Lake Tangaeviks, and of an other lakes you may visit, and 
= pt ti F alelirtin se ty ; 3 , 

Yon are to: eat eeormunlty of communicating with un anid i ate 
0 transinit to the Royal Geographical Sochety, fircery Ad to. thne, alsizecis of 
your journals and okerrrations: anid you are clearly to nndenitand and pre 
mlise that no account of the remtie of” the journey fa to Le pabllahed ty Fou 
Before your papers aru Iaid tolare the Hoyal Geographical Scciity, and pres 
malsion gives you by them to publish’ Jour ‘harrattre, You will also 





dl = Serre you that wo pare pe t confidunce in yunir dis 
: creates We = yu here vo re ee, Wo 
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cordially wish that yourself and your c companions may 7 have o | 
Sourierya and wey hope: we may welocme you on your safe retin as a 
‘year or a yoar and a half from the present time, 


Signed (on behalf of the Council) 
H.C. Rawissow (Prosident).. 
Accepted 1.5; Dawsos, 





A PPESN O1Z. 


= — 


Simm granted for outfit of yoursel! and party (bexides: passege-mane} } = 
presenta for the Sultan and Natire Chie oO 
Sam placed to the credit of the Expedition at Zaurikar -.  .. .. 2000 








Lievienant Daweon’s Official esi 
“The Expeditio ander my command havin srilaied in | 
equipment on reg bl Apail ound, a dhow — hii a ‘nano af | 
spores end quant fot mineye, on tw oppdaite const; anal, in compan i 
tement Henn and Mr. New, T took my imparture for ‘that ploce pt the | 
otth, leaving Mr. Livingstone at Hanalbar 10 complete dome final preparations. 

‘Stee wate wt ooo taken to form a camp and prepare for nitimate 
departure for i 

“Ou tho evening of the 28th (day of arrival nt Bazamoyo }) three ren 
wern brouzht tome whe it was reported hind just ust arsired from 3 whitema’s 
aera with a hse for Zanzibar, (in examination, this “ mannen’ or white- 

, Stanley, the ourrespondent of the ‘Now York Herald,” 
wbo bat ditched these men in advance from Ugego to aunounes his safely, 
the objects uf the duty with which he wus 
lls eeher or me finding of Ihr, Livingstone amd his relict, 

“1 took dhow for Zanzibar the next momin ecouinrpannherd ese Men, 
their leader being vtaten, one of ss pa init andl alicit pos then: 
that Mr, Stanley had found Dr. Livingstone at U}iji after lita meter fram 
Manyuna, and accumpanied him on a jounmy alone the border of the. 
lake, te in his company to Coyanyombe; that Th. Livingstone waa 
qaite wull, atill took observations, had abn bandanee of stores, and world whit 
at Unvanvembe for fifty men to be sent by Mr. Sianlev from press. in 
onder to continne his explorations, Mr. Stanley Thinuelf being lefl_ nt i 
seventeen daye before, on hia way to dangibar, with the mmainder | 


guard and Dr, asineernne sicay 

these etre c x ago Lieutenant tne te oat Rew 

from the ousat ; and os vy, ae coalberd” a emaeeti.nngt Tern hers 
Fring, for shen what T had Jearned of Dy. Living 
cones adiatag pas tuatll gonaiernl the main objects of the thon had 
eoeei easels ite nothing remained to he dane but to forwar | seaely adoro 

De. Livingston might atl] tw is neod of to Un 1yernte, 

Mr, Oeweil Livingstone still that it was hin wish to gp 
ts his father, for private reasons which Iwi not here repeat Having con 














ee 


sulted sith Dr. Kirk, concluded T-shonkd only Ye carryims ont the wishew 
of the Royal Goographi Society in allowing him stu do, the heavy 
exponse of the fit-ont of the Expediting having been. already incurred. 
Caer leit, rotntoered. to wermunpeny ism, and take charge uf thi 
rama and poods to tardies bares accontingly wrote him wn official 
Intier on the subject, a copy of which I endiese, As recurded movecl(, I fils 
that my presence in the cOUDETy he mn stirrevor would he highty irritating to 
De, Living My instructions, more especialiy on the subtest of the 
ecography of the country, and to emleavour ta procure fron him copies af 
the geographical information je had obtained, would ale, T consldered, cue 
him amoyunee, and probably utterly prevent hia diselosine what his nore 
oor have at Or Tey be ie the serait <| | ema 
“TLhnew tha ronte to Dranvenho waa well know) ) eehere Iv, Se 
the Expedition hating toet Sirk for Thr. Livingsione’s relief aa well as 
ch, 1 considered I should not be justified ‘in taking the reenonaibility of 
striking out a vew line of country with atores which, on Dr, Livingstone 
bela hear! of os alivo and well, mizlt now be considered bis property, 
With Bitter disappointment, 1 therefor gsve up the idea of attempting to 
ameratch oy what Dir, Livingstone had fone so far ‘with, and evidently 
intended to finish. Mr, nner the altered § of tho 





| consifiering his services euperfinous, withdrew; and on May 6 
Since that date, Mr, Stanley having arrived at Zanzibar with Written. j 
sirnotions from Dr. Livinestooo on. the atipet of his wants, appointing } 
hit gent im all such matters, Lieutenant Henn ¥ Tiehitly, T 


daliverod the goods and ontfit inté tha charge of Mr. Camull Livingstone; but 
he will himself commttiieate with you on the matters of the Expedition from 
the day of my giving him charze of the iteres, &e. for Cayanyembo. | 
50-8 Roemer Genul | T forwanded a copy of Mr: Nev's Armement. with 
Ine Roel es ince ciaitod  paisange at thy expenst of the Royal Geogra- 
piical Society, aa laid down in that papi cps lout: hit had, tmndee 
the tnfereseen circumeances, I could not take the reapousibility of advancing 
hidin his Piame-metey, wl that it wonld be @ matter for the Camneil te 
déside and mettle with tho Missionary Society to which he bata ib Bln i 
saat, reelky oom with bit F kal bat acted! ns the agent of the Royal 
er, bees. is 


“Mr. Btanle in 1 Leliove, in poeseestion. af Dr, Livingstone s otrTespandence, 
Pourtuals, de, for Englawl; but, declining to anvwe Oy questhid relating agther- 
ty his own or Th. Livinestene’s tritels, | can etre no authentio information ma 
(what the Generaphic reaurches of cither tay hive ee Jr, Livingstone 
may himself have communicate with you on this eabject, andtt will he Inore 
Aiidhelore of my pert to withbohl-what [have leant from Mr. Stanley's rant 
until that gentleman lis Iituself mundo knows and acted for Ihr, Livinzstonn 
th Witntever way: he my have been iustracted, whut lls dinooverics may: have 


De Kirk hee tresived much bulk: corresponitence fram Dy, Livityents 
Fae Chistly of conplsintn nypalnsi Mindees aud Arabs rexident hen win 
i most in jnstioy my, : : ee 1 
ont the Kx a 








so aticlenthy aml a well. | 
“ "Tie banque Marya. Woy leaves for New York vit Se Helena on Traber, 
Sal Dhave engaged a pcasage, ng tock the tagg Femicee the insirn- 
and some of te. Lientexant Henn will 


maine date ao thi tee | sham Se Sut Oy the aa 
1 do not grnige Mr. Siunley his well-carnel. secoees, ie wepuld Oo ies 
1 to mma, Hf Tt 3 Vath, of sem, tu teawal: in coinpeny | and | 
ary litt few fron Zanuher to Europe. 
“Mr, Oawell Livingston is now z wiils Mr, Six 
the mnippiliet, men, dc., required by hia, 6 





Mr, Stanley, and will, I believe, accompany thie ibimeelf. to | Unyanyembe. 


T lave are tee ase ets original a outfit a, wit Th. ang dint-towet 

pointed out to Mr, Cewel ivingstone that the Royal Gregmnil Sochiby: 

at hold sora oF pore ae rine Bocount of expomditure,: information a« to 
Trt avorrs to act for the best under what 









bli 
pore besens ere eee who siissted son for tli rout. 1 lately: bitd ee: 
E 


leader of an Expedition which promised. go well, 1 cannot closes withant 
remarkinye that, ot Tom al the sufety ond well-being of the great 
sere oda heen Seopa toe coer ol rmtiing km osteo 
vn course of fo nz his doa i 
and correspondence throngh an oo) yuv went, aul jealously avodied: 
known what hia rom discoveries may pee: teen to bie former friend! amid. 
follow-travellor, Dr. Kirk; euch behaviour oj but iil fur sicag oe te 
reeeption of the Royal Geographical S ages i would have been 
had it follon to tH to carry out the purpose for whisk we indivi 


voluntoered. 
‘*T hove the honour to be, Bir, 
“Your wot obedient Sertant, 
“TS. Daweos, Lieut moe 
4 The Seondury of the Royal Geographics! Suctety.” 








ot Dawaos'a Instructions to Lieutenant Hexx on transferring 
the Communal, 
. 4 Tiritish Cousalete, Yanatioer, Mag teh, 167 
“ Baletantial information having arrived from Mr. Sinuley thal le bes 
Seiad Dr, Livingston, ant relieved hie immniliate wamis, mod that nab 
lane) a prvplles at Unyanyembo to coutiinne hin explornt 1 
ales sige that the objects of the Livingstone Benrch Expedition, aa. former 
organiest ty tle oyal Geographical Society, have beet) forcetallad, on 
nothing rumulne bmi to end the erody provided fie the Expedition, os 
Liviggstone’s relief, ‘to Kazeh tl a aa Jussi. Mr, Ohavewll: santa apy 
being desirons of jomimg hile fitluer as ache eivernbe, and aes 










Se Oe ike ar noni caravadt conveyiter thesia 
a 


hb. | herewith make over ty sen Ear nitive gowle to the value of 
Le dollars, clotlie for Puymaia to 


amumimition, storm, sud eyulpinest,.to bo qonveyed to Rexel) with the utonumk 
despatch. 


ie 








a valoo of 000 dollar, and all European - 


“Tt is distinetly to he nuderstood that these sods are now for Dr, Living. 
Stone's tee, but you have. power veated in Fou toretain what you couskler a 

iaent quantity to bring you Inck tu the coast by whatever route you choose. 
“J niz Tenth’ wares haw been: paid to eighteen natives to act meeant eh 
Akhida (carvan Ieader) jing received one Year's pay in mivance, 
Nosik boya two months” fn ; vance. I herewith furnish 
of thelr agreements; and shonid Dr. Livingstone ‘still wish to remain Im the 
country alter your meeting him, yoO are empowered to retaln what youl 
Comber stfichent. escort to comiucd you to the cet. | 

_" Two thousand seven hundred and fif ¥-~tight doliars, eleven and a half 
cents (2755 ilollars, 11} cents) remain in} B honda of HM, Political adie 
to the credit of the former. pedition, ftom which you will be at ty 
So draw, furnishing the Royal Geographical Scelety’ with an account of 
ic expenditure. The fnutruetiogs of tho Royal Geographical Society atill 
bold good-in all detail as to information, letters of proceedings, de. ; and of 
these you retain a copy. 

"Tl have the hononr ta be, Sir, 
“ Your mest obedient Servant, 
“£8. Dawson, Lientenant na. 








M Tent, Wy Hen, BN” 


EE 


Liontonunt Hexx's Instructions to Mr. Livicwrox on transferring 
| the Commend: | 
a “ British Consulate, Zanzibar, Sih May, 1872; 


In ee of the arrival from) Uopanyembe of Mr. Stanley, with 
tho intellizence that Lr. Livingetone ia at tit pinee, anid is well suppliel 
with stores, ats, and ammunition: that he lise be intention of leaving Africn 
mt present: that he has gives Mr, Stanley an order to chime ine ini! 
piechase store, Which aro to bw sent to him at Onte, ae] alec an onder to turn 

a ANY axkpodition he mivhit pees Proceedting-to his sisistines— | 
_ “I therefore oomaider that, as both objects of the i iy Expedition have 
tren fulfilled, my servioss sry ho Jonger required: and ov I understand ft ia 
ser wish to fon your fath rt herewith realen commend of the Reliaf Exp 

lit, und. make aver ty your charge all the pooda, qquipmenta, arms, 
‘See me aaa ae witch vw a pardiased for his relief, Schedling 
oe neeilery carbines, with thelr swords aconirments complete, [ent Ly 
Ret acl 
ete ate Tiative goods Igitie at uenove, ic harge-of Abdullah tin-All, 
ts the valor of S160 dollars, clothe for Pasa to ali if 000 dollar, 
and there reranins a sear credit af Zanzilar the nm of two thonsnd «ix 
dtundted and twenty dollars, eleven anda half cents, of which sum 859 dollars 
il} conte, part of the driginal 


» par Government rant, is in tho handa f Dr. Joh 
TEL delice enty# Attina Political Agont, ‘and the eecin eens 


sere oan saps 
be Ene Wagee hina bomn paid to:ninwtecn natives: to’ nab ant, 
the Akbids (earmran jeuter) has received ota yeu’s. fray in mfvmnoe, re 
Satie hove two months in sdvanee, Fherowith furnish you with ‘caples of 
_™ You ‘iil be at liberty y to draw on the Find } 

will 


AUDITIONAL NOTICES, aon 
rbgea Linall details aa to information, letters of proceedings, de, Of 
ave & Copy. 
“7 have the honcur to be, Sir, 
“Your mest obaliont Servant, 


“Witty Hews, Listenant 25. 
@ Mr. W. Gy. Livinghione,” 





li . t Ue x's Off . i Re af 
“Sig, “ British Commmbete, Zansiher, 10th May, IBT2. 


“T hove the honour to inform you that, in consequence of reliable in= 
formation having been received that Dr. Livingatone haul b ‘been found by Mr. Hy 
M. Stanley, the correspondent of tha "New York. Herald,’ awd woe uw af 


Unyanyembe, | a mecting of the members of the tion wie Desir at 
which Liout, Daweun atumounoel thn Paseo cea Ss Hive 
wae formtaliod, mul that noder these ciremmetances be did re that 
it was aera for him te proceed inte the interior. 

“1 then expressed my willingness to maa charge of all tha stores, ei 


pore ko, , belonging to B the Expedition, and convey them to Dr; 
me apedily ae possible whirmipan DLientenant Dawson resigmec hare 
veditiol foe 


“bother fred to Ty charge everything belonging to the Be: oi 
cme vance te Li yambe. 


r Clinriés New and Mr. W. 0. Livi mir tne 3 
sr Mew ae second in comumnd, ot the un ee thse all dealings with , 
caciciaabeialbygthnatare i his has t leo fntormed a st 

majiire for my qn we any notes be micht make daring earns, t | 


erery thing i pier pei to the Royal Geogmptucal 
to the original » 


“On the 4th Stay 1 peceived the annexed! lester from te Ben; fa which te 
rytires from the Expedition,” as bw eousiders his services Bervierss would tow. be 

fiuous; at the same time be oddreseed Dy ee: Her ‘ajay Reins 
Political Agent, Informing bit of the step he had taken mi a reece Pllie 
inability fo accept a second place onder ns command.4 then: wrote fo 
him ond requested that he woul] return the property Brera gl 
Expedition he bad in his possession, and furnish me with an scoot of 








* "To Licuteaenl Hex, mx. 
“My nan Hex, * Shungani, May 4, 1A72, 

. " Pere sims $e the cone veae tout 1 ene 20. UOereae re ie Leaniecs 
Search 1 ion aw effectually aa 1 could desire—indeed, that mr services lore 
how 36 me—amed [he techs 

a Ania Tecan do i 
will mont readily do, Ptah Aes saat find 1 ) 
wil ie wa infitence J tray have with them to seente their aflhestots tin the 
tien. 
** Towinh wou ell manner of enceese—Bret, the achlevement of thé | | 
mmin object, and then all else qua con ressonably 
“Twill eend you what‘ kit 1 I hare’ belonilage to the Hxpedivice, 
“Believe me to be, cincere!y yours, 
“Cua, New, 
“—SL—T beg to be allowed fo withdraw from the Expedition m own, 
Tothi, I will, pF coushe, tetera the mauey advanced to Lim.—C. N.° Y bey 
+ Seo Appendix. 





mn 


—— 





= 


ee A acegure expenses to that Gate, which secount was duly actiled by Lieut 


oO he proceeded with Mr, W . (Oh, Livingstone to Hszmmnoyn, to 
wen, oF pen ani] hidaten thy preparatioua for an early stati. 
Ont Fissnis of the Tih May, Mr, Stanley and his party arrived at 
Tmoyo from Unvanyombe, I thet: learned from in that Dy. Livingstone was 
at thot glace, alive amd wall, and bed no intentioh of leaving Africa at 
& Mr Stankey had supplied him with stores, arcs, aul asomunition, 
frst [Me Say | nck oval rg dirayarmtc 
Dr. Kirk, auiiciant to inst him for several rears, Mr. 
me thot he had onlers from Dr. Livitestone to send Litt wit vr delay Ne 
hen, with. some small supplice he.was-in ned uf, and bil hess tee 
Expedlitton be eee niet on lieway to rellere hima 


avy Bepediion of at ones returned tn vf th Search 
matin Gallterstion’ I L: : ored tlidt as beth the otjaake ot the and 
- itbon were uw Fathiled i shonld not, ander the elre res, 


Rinkied Eocpe HELE bata 
justified in proceedips into the: interior, and I therfore detecived ker ind 

7d ncomints, st sand to Dr. Livingstone by his titty armel inen auch : 

Soir eine Mr, W, ASE Shien cars still perniating in his wish to 

pi hin i i willtighens fo take chares of cll tis ature 

ure sara erkanhareges Wer T thee i redgned ud sande over to his charge 

See . ic 















“7 al tat say condiet will nant with the approbation of the Royal 
ii Wc rgrts etre Phedeae ay flings o dcp reget a 
aw feilines of Pica sine 
ant bat 1 tava als nsnell aalinea i 


dance. 5:  reliograh my roject, and to tam back Shen alticat ue fas coee ere of 

Tone Fiad | beer able to proceed, it was baker on leaving 

rata to return to bp coust hy an, entirely route, int the hope 
nformation, 


some Hew erosra; 
Se a er ro one has roturned fron the 
anid, for reesops which be haa not made known tome, hos iven np all 
: it aod now making aragerente with Mr: Stanley | 
aalett | hia, Uy, is armed party, stich storey aw he ) thes 
mubjects, fh ha will himself commuonitate with you. 1 otters 
pend ini moconnt of the txpenditure which took place during the time the 

Expeslition Was tinder my counmanil, 


* Avil have the honour to be, Sir, 
“Your most obedient Serrant, 
“Wirnas Hees, Wiont as. 
| Fe Scoretiry of the Royal Geopruphioat Society.” 


——————. 


Mr. W. 0. Livinaztoxs’s Official Report, 
“Sin, —_ *Napotone 270 Sly A872 











therm tes guilt of thet Ppetinon, tel ae 





Teh yer. nna! 18721 pices to Bactinoyo, op the cout, where 

rend ag of the Papetition were placed undoes weaed off twenty men, hired 
a the Maxpedition; anal, low Fite made arraiigenunte for a wtart into the interior, 
| to Zaneibar Lith Muy, 1872. 

At thle tiene Mr. was at “atrailas, md nyt at atom ad 
with an order trom Dr. Lis ngatene for fifty armed men te uct a4 carriers, 
a few extra Booeietius, the ex wens of wittoli were ty he lelraged. by de 

on the G00%, of fovernment ie which Dr. Livingstone pipe al wa al 
ponnaintir Sou hide tea a4 Zant iber: and so this money had 
to thé Livingstone Searels, Sifotitine E furnished Mr, Stanley ab esparala “a 
the amount of 240/., together with such clothes amd provisions es the sen 
required for the journey, ag the mame time arming thom with the in pert 
Which were wlpplic) to the Expedition ly the War Dens Liven, 
along with my own twenty sollicrs and the six Nasik boys, | inieded to Lave 
lod ip the country to Dr. Livingstone, bat at this point same uuilortmnnte 
compliontions arose which prerentel! my currying out thie intention, 

After the reviznation of Lieut. Henn, 1 had ieft in my hands a Taree 
for the Expelition, whese value amounted ti BOO, Cn tuy tolling Me, cy 
that] intended to dispose of thesy belive | sizrted, be said that if [ waited to 
dase he should be compelled to send the: nn off ‘withant ire, ma ‘Livine- 
étone had reqitesied him not to allow of any delay in-sunding off tho men. [ 
then roqiested Dr, Rirk's advice ; which was s) stron acainst my entering the 
conntry (uring the euntinnanod of a rainy season unequalli) in severity, when 
Dr. Livingstone was in no actual peed uf me, that I at De eearoeane ee 
the Expuition proceed without me, Tne] not mention what a 
ment this was lo me, 






SWrclgnth Diet May, ingain proceeded to Bagamoyo and brought over ty. 
Gomtibar the goods ; there, aul, dismiss! the 


| ool mun which were having 
lutter, I made arrangementa for a salu of the gowla, which took pliice on tha 
20th and 2eth May. The amount of ruoney 1 reeetved was about O00, belne 
a low of abt 80 per oar, which, om accoamt af the depression in trade 
ar Thats they hurricane, wna considered os being = hay ae Boers ooney I 
Sea SOE bathe teesit of tn Doral Gevzmphioal Bosiety: i tka Benda a 
Her cmap od apna emeul, Dr. Kirk, at Zanzibar, 1 will, however, furnish a- 
eer prams of the the Naw bors the "Expedition whiliy fe wy bone: 

somatic L offered (io send them tack ta Bombay; but 

os ey expr a ts ike to that place, cs wellas an oarneat desing 
goon to Pr mgstone, T sent them on with the other mer, ipesstinpsn | 
too highly of thar e conduct while im my Aiea, 

“Transat also. matitiile which J feel tu Dy Kirk for his services 
to me whlin at Zanzibar, gad tee reaily to give mo “hens always reuly bo 
help toa, oY by bie kinlnees fo make me comfrialle, J feand ame an tnvala- 
ablo ‘iriend, and T cannot sufficiently deplore the cireumetances which have 

teraliny tu his pare} 
also reenived much kint neas from the other European residents at) 
Zansibaes ond F miuat net fi to alention she sedatente 1 siekay ¢od 
other matters whioh J LH etbhas the Tttian aod native merchants 

“On the 29th May I sta Seley ie ee 

by losing the mail, aad at 26h me fil 
“1 hare the coeciine 
* Your mat hombl Servant, 
“OW. O-wai. Livisasrosn. 

* Moj. Praatone Auwlinson, ACH. ibe, 

President of the Royal Geographical Secirty," 
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AGREEMENT nerwerx Cuannes New asp Liewxn.rs Srivuma Dawsos, 
Mane ar Zaxtwan, Moxpay, Mancn 5rn, 1872 


Be ae ae eae ane mo Feta elie Te Relief 
¥ 3 by the Royal Geographical 
¥, pus ‘the follrwing v rduidiac — 


] That, should sociilent incepmcitute Licuteuant Dawson from oontinn bingiaea 
ion T agree to consider Liontonant Willian Henn the 
ofthe Expion, an to act minder him as auch, val hte arc 
Sov ie ee jects: 
tha Roral G | 









to Gike command, 
othe Expt, ad nid down 


they I promise riot to publish an unt of the proceeditigs or rests of 
‘in. anticipation. of t Searle to give bim the 


ml sie notes I ga at radt eerraly ete alow. Ret: ical 
Society aul! have been in of those = era Pe 


to admit of choir giblieation in Shacuukcuny foe Ge eee Mee the 


Society. 
d difference of arise during journey as 
menting o any fertn the the rte Pahmenr beta & as ‘of which nag yee 


seen, Fagres to abide by the Dawees may put tipor 

4 ee een, ad that spams 1 E rd 
Oh Th a ow ee to Bacal 
airy ones Seem Royal Geagmphical Society on the 
bade sregesemie fired or okay 


L. 3. Dawsox, Commanding Expedition, 
gti Wa, Hens, 
W. Oawann Livisierone: 





Mr, New's Letters to Dr. Kirk. 
"Tris Da Kinz, ne 
age a woul have acceptod without healtation asdenk rac is tine 


in your note 10 to, ‘bat fas of bourse dans this 
time aware) Mr, con dot ct wieh to ine tp Now I joi tek eich a 
wltigels for the p 


ui syodition Sagat Ext th t be done which ts most 








this fs perhapa string too mach, 
thie note Sree ee” tine to Jose; avd T fear lest m poreonal 


visit elk: Hot be cmrenient to yan at no carly an hour, Saat Tain anions. to 
have the miuiter settled at once, “F will be 
A You sid Me at Pp atilate at 10a. but 


) wish mo to ‘ao 
el a0 aincerly rours, 
“Cossces New” 
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“Dean Do. Erne. 4 Shampanl, May 4th, 1372, 
“T hove been etesedinely anxious poop sea esi neler 
] cnght ogress miganting the Livingstone Search: Esrpedition ; but, con= “ 
pry eee Fe agplino3 Soret ofa Expedition party, etry a 
Lr to ® 
eigenen Melee ete re 
W Titorseary, Th Devise aie alll of the cual ta Expedi . 
Sy hae rege to retire. Hpettatoges Sides 
Hate chaiped ae! cat pg Jl mak upon soch on Expedition se thin has 
anil not feel jnet ie eating rat of them eo : 
for mere working ot cut of sny perecnal whatever, 
"T feel vory sory to- be obliged bora dh vapid Ie how, for . 
1 wae second fo po member of the pneip pea oq incl ainerzd te ite 4 











main. object. sp tect ei egtet that | can no longer be of service.to ik 
“With tan Gor the ki and copsideration.. heya reedived at 
wom Anition al cuaaets, 
“Tam your sincerely, 


“ CoLATIES Nev. 


“P.S.—May Task your advice upon one point? My connection with the 
2 seed Aiden sea ipo wader lnnnlabncim ry i 
r entitled 0 ve heiin'or the van of the Ek he Ei tech Ew 
at . fi oft 

isot maontion other ueatters, ey see 


“To J. Kerk, Esq, MD, FCA AM, Consul, del” 


= =—$$— —_—_—_—_—_ = = 





Tm Levrmes raow Dh. Liviscstonr to the’ ie benoit autie 
of the Society, brnght to Europe by Mr. H. ML Sianloy, werd roodvel by: the 
Foreign Olfice'‘on the Ist of Angnet, Mr, Stanley hitnectf arriving in London 
on the 2nd. On the 6th, Mr. Stanley called at the Soctety’s Rooms, amd on the d 
ith be tnade a second vielt by appointment, and was moeired by Mr. Pmocue . 
Galion, Admiml Sir George Back, and otber Members of the Council; the chiaf 
Foie peadl Fong Mas ee abst then took plnce being the acceytancs by Mr, 
of the invitation given veo hit by Air, alin ins President of the Géo- f 
| Section Gf the Eritish beans tag to smmnble at Brighton on the 
iat August, to rad o paper to the Section, on ep Noes and bia journey: 
gis . Livingstone. It was after hy 
of the Connci that it Waa impracticable at thi advanced season ither to eall 
a Mosting of the Society, or even aewmble the Council, aud thi chlef members 
of the staff of the Society were due at firighton on the 42th or 13th, At the 
Finatee Commilite:, which mot ou the 6th, the following Letter of Ackncie- 
ledguwent to Mn Stanley, was propueed by Mr, Galton ‘and onanimon 
entried -— 
“ra, 4 Avagoet. Oth, 172, 

. Tn the maine of a Segrliiensic elit imap of the Rewal Geographinal- 
Socimnty, which hae fot sel its Meeting, [ bog to return you our beat tanks 
for the trauemisson ‘of direct fntellicwmee from Dr. Livingstear, 4) several 
Membera of oF Conneil of the Hoyal inal Society. 

“'Thle is the very earliest © pportunity at which it.was pomiblé fo 
thoir prong! aa tho letters in question. did not reach the paar 
the latter end of burt week 


402 








. = 























of begging you, in the nume of the Committee, to 
Peeters aoets lion oie 

the expression our ackenis ic 
which Fou conducted your Expedition,* 

"Tian Mabaar cute 
“ Your obedient servant, 
Signed) “H.C. Rawinwsur, 
“ H. M. Stamzzy, Esc, | ‘ : President nae, 
* Mew Fork Herald.” 








pt the Committes wis held om the 2nd of of September, 
Liosteant Deeen present, hosing arrived in London on the 24th of 
eee Ce on the Sid and Gth of the same =m month, 
the result of which was the passing of series of Hesolty utions, condemmatary of 
Dawson's act in breaking up the pert These Resolutions are 
embodied in in the following "Second Circular,’ w hich was onlered to be leued 
to the Subscribers :— 


Seooxt Ruronr to Tae Sopscummes, ay mux Lrvimasroxe Seaton axp 
Rewer Comurrren, 


Tae Livingstone Search and Rolief Comunittes of the Roran Grognarmesr, 
Socrery, in Report of Agus $, bere nein the etclding paragraph 
of their Report of Auguat Sth, lisve now tb fatien iio Subscribers 
steps taken on the arrival of Lieut. Dawson in Fogland, anil to record their 
final ton his conduct in command of the lato Expedition 

Lieut, Daweee, én nang ska by the Commnittes at their fire Meotine 
after his arrival whic hud any statement to rake in addition to his 
Repertst replied that he hod not, and that be preferred giving answers to 

Witte) Questions, on Ww mgerding which tha Committee Beal require 

further explanation, The folly @ are the questions which were therenpon 
forwarded to him, and the answers seat in reply — 


Questions sent to Lieufenans Daca, September Srif, 1B7Te. 


L The Committee, having referred to your Instructions, observe that “ 
Wore selected aa the leader of un Eapedition to seok for’ De Livingstone, to 
tiiere his itomed oats » aud “ afford cv titan of retutine to. 
Enaland,” glad to know on what efotndas 
mela fet 1 





be rad So ou tod tees, Greta ethene object, and that you 
Gently, in breaking w 
wos meet, it eleerve from ey ae tep pede tt fer PR tp the 


ae fol wpb ee rt sn 
to toro fupplias ¢ rear at Hind I 

: emia auch store to be the Doctor's * Caysnyembs a rity 
demyu inary the pesry expense of the ft-out af rol the Expen 
tee kaa thot docur to you that if any officer 
Is thus isto take oh aes OF eal of anil exept the oytishtes nabbed ine the stores to 


Tn "At was daly, to his 
oes aml your ve ih Gan to have 









sour wu t. Hetin? YF Jee Lho 
lat decided you to lope & cortrary compe: " 


Tie letier wae made blic ia the ehier ; AWpapees, 
} foie cain ie duly tn 
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any written documents, such as a 
Liteon Tr, Kirk, or between Dr. Kirk and the Fe 


Comusities in. ite in friction ofthe cours ou oped in drawing if 
conduck of ths Bepetlaiens 

& Whilst at Zansibar did you write to Dr. Livingstone to sseure him of 
the interest which was felt in his welfare by the Royal Geographical -Si 
eae ened ate birnpemty beet pergd 

F Your 

Unyanyeribe? = = 2 

sans Oa what gkinds cid you conte to the gonmelosion that any attempt ‘on 

jiart to obtaiis ssiyoa rt information from Tr. Li 

siae phat aire i” io the cotntry sa a at 
evould be highly irritating to kim"? as ee 


at 





Litutenant Deowsen's Answers, sent September 4, 1872. 


i. Mt for 
<a Aly reasous for considering 1 bad been forestalled in the main objects of 


a, On socount of a latter recived at Zanzibar, April 20th, by the American 
mle TES, an ams mares aD 
whit t men of a “me 
this letter had been entrusted. 
©. From letters received at Zanzibar from the leading 
yombo, All these rept mgréeed that Jor, 
alive and well, and bad been pelieved, amd that’ U ‘We wished 4h 
teas in Africa, My rename for lreaki the Expedition, aa 
otyanieed by the Royal Cieciemaiitiieal: Society, were not 
rea ent only, a yoor question tight imply, hut—Iwt Fore 
stallnumt of main objects: and, Zn. That further ; i 
uiay the Perla § 20d eniearotr to procure copies al [he Lite 
ntorie = Geemuphical Infornmtion would prove injurious to lim, for 
remus apecitied it Abwwer (5), 


2. (1) That my eyes to the cago for are to travel for eighteen 





annoying cot Sotaeeoued ve ‘Scie BY tol . Livingstone, and, aa escort 
only, Saperiinons anil expensive, (3) Lient Henn undertook to esonrt the 
enTavan, om pot being a surveyor, or provided with private bistronkions Yer 
tapping the country, woul not do injory to Dr. Livinestons's work’ 
hereafter which | wished to avoid. (4) Mr. Cnwell Livingstone | wished ti mea 
his father on private pecuniary matters; heary expense having beet | 
incurred, remaining outlay necessary for his journey would be noe menue 
Hehe tion 

ay 







i 


7 te to the benefit to Dr. Livingstone’s fumily, which t 
ner and gon weld effect 
% No poblic written documents IT saw Blno Book, Clase B, Slava Trade, 
Is70, sontaluing letter, full eontenta af which | had not known before, having 
up to that time only read Royal Geographical Society's official version of that 
. Ne kts ic a ledte, Dr. te the: effect 
o cd, to ny know wrate to peste hr | 
interest: was [alt in hie wellare by the BRoval Geographical eke vee 
belitve thar Dr. Kirk and Mr. Oswell Livingstone both wrote He Lice 


= ADDITIONAL NOTICES. 
of the interest felt for him ‘by thé British pblfo, and of the errival of the 
Bai Foca ty pa 


(1) Latier in Blue flook afrealy referred to, 
sores ple grtih ipee dixit to. same effoct at Zonsibar before Isat 


(3) De, Rinks shone Loonadige af Dr. Livingstene’s charactor! and 
(Signed) L. 5. Dawes, 


Lieutenant a.m. 
fms carefully weigher! thest answers, the Committe: proceed to record 
aunt aa follows <— 
ta So nes conser that Lieut. Dawson was justified in breaking tip 
4 jhtghi a? en haere ¢ dearer gt pri grinds stated by hint and 


his conduct in:so doing 
ths not admit ihe validity of Liewt, Dawach's an that his " prescner 
& surveyor Would prove annoying aod detrimental to Dr, Livingstone,” and 
thet the “qndeavour to procure copies of bis Geographical hiformation would 
(Roave,fegurions, #9 him, lhnehiseed emp lnbrssamtenpse eee» | 
uticd, the proper time to have objection waa before 
accepted, n London, the Tustructions in which the said duties 








Lieut, obtain Geographical information, asked only for what 


As ve At, Srest stress is laid by Lieat. Dawson, on his dimovery, at Zanziker, that 
pana it a-destch from DrLivingstone to the Foréim Office: 
ins Bk, & H, Slave Trade, 1870) bead) bown emitted from the doctmant 
fh in she Royal Geogmphieal Society's ‘ Proceedings," which passage 
lieved to indicate dissatisfaction on the part of Dr. Livingstone with th 
‘Soclety, the Committers thick it necessary to explain that the passages: in 
qnieetion 0, not refer to the Society at all; but, ii one casa, to a Ter pt 
| wn for Dr. Livingstone's use hy a private friemt; and, in tho other, 
| compilation of a map published with bin ‘Missionary Travela” in 1857. 
ty og Te Bel which the Boclety hu! nothing to db, Bat, even if 
perms al Sere yee thee aes 
: l in not. have ui this to 
ta bites ti PDucgeatinenge rad re Pe te ine 
ma Wher their oxyrmaioni reerat wuts termination 
of the: E's pend tints. flsinle shat, ne the expendea of ourney tars 
“tntenor and back dazanunir ice bnen ‘alnviail alld great fhicy tates! 
“Dawsou's letter tu thy eats of April 10th Eet,* the leader should, ae ‘any 
ath Save Protended ie Dp pines Lanne Old the wy mollicines, 
the great travellor, ‘porsanal 
snvetvonten, of the thn a tsatier of hia serpin Lot tue) Chile antisty to relieve 
pnn, "Tha uwrecti idl mot milepit thi corm, or avin write to Dr 
exrulerrariersi 











fo inkrm him of the Expodition th 
ice Sa Soares tle error of brid ; = : 


The (heen Jimitiee consider that, as the reaponsjhilit f brewlelie wp 
“Expedition | ‘on Moy: Jed reela cotinily wiih Lieut. “Dawson, weon, they Lite 


© Printed f ie * *Proctedines of the Royal Geogmphical Sosiety, of June 10th. 
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crate ee qnent to that date, of the 
ordinate pveti bers Fanta aay el = tea at Annaler, under no: 
With regard, however, to tho Her. Mr. New, who war 
Lieut Dawaon ot Zanzibar, they feel bound to Hist Sere 
beard from him a fall explanation of the cirsumatanees nider % 
ney. it tien of all Lame, ated. place it on record that he Tas in oo way 
1, Savuz Bow, September Lith, 1872. 





The following is the letter brought by Mr, Stanley to the Inte Pieabtent, 
Sir Roderick Murchison, It was received by the Foreign Office an Ist Ausuet, 
and by the Soclety on the 22ud October — 


Letter from De. Livurastoxs to Bim BR. Monenmos. 


# Unyanyembe Thetriot, 2' eouth of Kazeh,. 
Marrh 14, 1872. 
“My pean Sim Hoven, 

“T received information here on the 19th Fubruary with great concern, 
from Agnes, of the severe illness with which you havw been visited, and) the 
siawbareggt ae Reskdddaa ar to go home to you ; hat alter some reflection I 
cune to tha conclusion that you would at onee say, "You should: haws 
Status the turk I gave befare lewvines.” 1 feel anre that oll my trios 

apticca of the autres Lefore I rethra, In 4 letter 


¥ got in. February, 1870 io, Ao wald, ‘Much sg | wish for your retam, T 


would mther that you Dienobiy ald tims yy eee 
hone murely to ratify oo! Dight nobly 1 eee 
“1 have written you along account of Mie thwarting, and bafiting T 


have exiured in trying to weit 8 way. th " the carmital Manyuema 
Ttioe tha penteat lies of dralanpes We bb's Laat but it innot worth sending 
sow, I got ono letter fran you in Fe 1870, the first | received from 
you sino onn dated 18th March, 1864, but “could nut doubt that you had 
Written oftener. ‘The load of your letiors re hag leit me very much in the dark, 
{ did oot know that ] hat a penny of income Ull Mr. Stanley come, and 
brought # mail he seized for me here, after it had been fourteen months 
on the wa and in it 1 maw the Noval Geographical Society's Report étuted 
st S000 hat heen recoved for tho Rast Atsionn Expedite teh J en 
ead 16, supped tneans wine.” Idon't know where tint nocaey is, or ff ib 
rally ie for ma; I wish to give my chili o little, but T have to atk the 
‘Mestra. Coutts to Inquire of you about it. T hairs Suan nating epee te 
price af tay litle etteroer. tous bay, and determined, pay oF NO | 
) ae Livy, The wantof letters waa bad; the want of g wae Worst, 
aupplics that I virtually reoolved were art of a Stock I qoatel fier, 
ort Goan baer Zanzibar, in , be be placed i chep it in 
Tite They we tere by the Governct her, bat 1 gel a share; nei 






was e pert of that I took tho “errs tia to are a Ui 
ener asada cy Og hares Het by > But “all this | Aare Are 
: A rh) arnt t. Ke 

; ope or drole 


alave-irader, led Lala Dare were all ey of Sg ih by 


half-casin tnilir, Bhoree!, t) whom thoy wor entrusted mot hare 








. ‘Tn ' Proceeds’ ot thie Barntety eoetadti ino. pad statement. Pairs 
ibly refer to the LAWL obtained fres Government by Bir 
Morchiain ind the Connell in 2870 for the relief af Dr. Livinestops—{Eip.] 


ii 
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reported that he had delivered-sll, for the statement was madé tn the Hotin of 
fay that all may wants nd teem supplied He divine| on the Koran, and 
fouod that I waa dead, and then licen all im staves and ivory for hirnnel!, 
There Bet dendechlbi deena bate trily ters ene OA aie tnt 


Il Mr. St carne and 
ra iu tul the ‘anid be to-skewne mean 


Gat Ss este cts SC 
t =, Werte ‘to sare, limenta 
See aetia pecutoa rither plessantly * that they i hihanad aero 


f toot und one oe eae lay at E 





the 18th ultimo ant of the hend-ten died of i of sll Ranke Site lair 


perfect 
| eee i bad eyo 
Stanley's atore, and plundercd hie a8 t00,, 
“Tulare get their goods sufil ailtly by the same carriers we emp + Ont all onr 
ws are desply tinkned with the ules that they ane hot my nw, ‘ttt force 
naw tank. My expedition is looked on with distayonr lig al ie asthe who 
are really and troly: the emt wlaye-traders of thi country. tee for the 


be mittninition, abranced by the Haniainw, no Arab who travide oon ao 
| ninned pointe It is by their monsy that the slare-tradn is aried on. The 
Governor hom—the sme whe plindore Burton and ‘Speke pmetsy 

frewly—iy thei t trade-avent; bet ain pile pepe mall him the“ erent Seth: 





Spd bon Slsleen &eo. All niy letters di bent My skatches =i 

teyood tis sey pega Form sacs fo panes of 
4, en Ll Bi In store, exert « it 

| ' & little coffer and suear, the ot mvt boanig tie he had 


itytiomed fe TE mever said he had. ‘T auppose that the Baniane did ioe atdown 
Fa tet at tates to rob and: bafile me; amere hint whald be arffichenrt, 
And then, wives they — me, they swore thut the Consul told themn-nit 
twit me and e seat, Tacs bere i ene Pa Hincj 
they been with mu mittinied, Tahoukd have hlamned im uid ae partly ‘thy 
cation from wnint of tact or wonsalbions but after they fond 
for sixteen months, ewes etl te find a sae es hae peer men, | 
hive list two full Fears of time, being hcnaoat hs 1800 miles of of extra tratnp, 
sod bow ach waste of money Tcannot say, all throuch the matter of anpyities 
meu belre rites peng to slave-dealing Manian and slaves, 
tl then it ie itterestin peg Fi Mead wort Dewapey Boe ty Sober yeahh, 
United Htales’ Conv essa to Mr, ‘Nagel ann eaicas Boeee 
cork etd Kets ty Uli ia ce ene r. We i sent ine packets a 
jeskapes hy rte even months uf his (Stanley's) trip. Tho sixteen montha 


ne Wt taal of November, 1870, ineltded ‘these eleven 
i, To ple Aad wed to feaating at Rage 
sin might « for there and a kulf months ox mine werd, 












ow emmniny _ Saplinity. neeette into their muita, 
| im, Lodke whi My. Stanley shay at Ho PRgATi, or carrier, 
: niet Tce @. Wwerik ere ee BES ‘and 50 fren wet 
bet now Dom alt right, TD have sbnlant au Of all { need to finish m 
‘work, ‘Some I seized from Kirk's alaves, unl Me t. Stauley gare me mom: oo 


435 
am thankful to say thet T aim now haa whys when I got a sham of what 
T sunt off in 1H66. 1 feel quite exhiluzuted by the B pk aerbxte hier, eae 


MSnpviea Helccal onal Dk Fea riae AG costa domailameaion ad 

iy. ony Zusibar filed me so miserably, {nat dowa at Ujit only il 

string, ail then work my way down tu Mieza, Tam sow 

erraar pe well and tankful, and wish « an only be ston fe to finiah by t 
of thé ancient fountains. 


by another (? hinwelf}, You remember 
thing to fall hock on afterwarts, Ewent utosalaried ;* shy sole Deyo Lia aa 


the statement in youra of March ‘Do work, leat . 
S aplecs iis Raney aud nue’ 1B toes FD. rae woe andl began aged 


niary 
Dhave done it all on foot, except eight aye’ ilinets with. poeurmania at the 
tra 


245 down. Tanganyike, I oquld never leur the scorn the 


carried when quite well, Tam entry to hare to eotnyilain of my one; - 
but the loss of time, uaclees trary, aud westo of money, are truly no faults of 


mine. [f-yeu whore in Kirk's iden that | must have bees all this time ele 
Uf Tangatvike commenicated with Albert Nyanga, [ regret the destruction of 
my sketch maps and-astronomica) observations; list in a lormer case an id= 
perfect aketch map was mode the meane of fleecing ine, and in tho lost mapa E 


s Tanganiyticn in -of ne inrportance i in connection with the Nile, re a vig a 


very meinete desree, "Thi tutereating axel creat valley Thea altooether weat 
it, te that valiey there ore niece lakes and threw lange csssally wet 
weolo, Moero, Karolina, Lake Lincoln, and another, which the alares foros 
mo to leer a¢ the Unknown Lake. ‘Iho large rivers—artle Frere’s, other- 
wy Lae Latins Webb's Lualubs—ithe ountral line of deuleage ; then Sir Paraffin 
¥ Lnalaba, with ite name fonher down Lomerne—ail go into the ountral 
Webb Sbanlaka Rartle Freres through Loke Ramolondo; 5 Young's (L have (l have 
aes eben Se Et w Knight him to distinguish bin from our friend 
ruts mau) Lonlaba ae cape Lineoln, and, aa Lomuntss Into Webb's, and 
aro vo dap be yond the conflaence into the Unkoown Lake, which, from 
tinde, some 6? w, of Ujiji, niet ved th pe crewcoange 
neeke This - the interesting felt. ‘The cormilation of the + 
economy of the watershed with those 
theme of my prize. When you beanl the sures were further sh than 
any ope dreamed, in the exuberance of your bingy ial 2 yuu were goin 
award something to Beke, Findlay, and Arrowsmith, for having dreamed 
it You had no idea that ihe watershed wae 700 miles: anit the 
innomerable: 1 amilod, of a panies te that -you ear 
need to divide the 700 miles ameng the iree, and ¢ 
Se or humde -ea sree af labour 
tore savage now than you, apo ei siscempuberaiier Time I have given 
7 own ex oo will be ontered out for instant execution without benefit 
i » Ddonbe if there isan 0 Sil basin, 1 found ita eee _—— 
frm ¢ tources down, ad ly W the altitnd secribed to 
Stanley will tell you about what hosawol Tanganyika. 1 declined to examine 
jt in 1R69 became Ujijinue wished to mulet-me of the fow pooda I had,-end, 
there waa no induoement to airy nail all in patehing wp Burton's failore mther 
than work out the preat main of drainave from the watershed. 


* 'The Council of the Geographicnl Society contrilted S000. townrds the 
of toe Expedition’ aud the oreym Offiew granted a sum of like amount, 
rash 4208 galery was itiaclol to the Consulship of that time—{En.] 





by the: 
Riri's letter he talks hasily 


re-diseovery , 

aboot Tan ee “Pie al alba ~ and the work bet. 
fhe ne tL rascerenten ln fee 

the task, anl he wou he noone it from you without a cool salary, aml some- 


thmby eb aed py 


“| earnestly hope that a ee Ee | ee ee 
to live,in comfirt, though not in the witiring activity of your earlier yearn. 
The news of our dear Laity Marchiaon’s departure filled me with sincere arrow: 
Had f known ee ee abe: Kindly pemneniberad ns in ber prow tila baro 


Bho bas 2 approbation, Sir Francis's words to the Arctic explorers, 

that Teg aan bg on discovery oot on survey, lave been o enide to 

a Soap int auld fon to covery, my disclosures bowed 

to thn of the Tinst Chast Slave Track Banian British subjecta, 

Tl the pool Lard ef af sei moe tle, T shall newer grade he toil, time, and 

-dytrees ponte by Tpray that His blessing may descond. on you sccorling 
to your need, and am, de, 








(Signed) *Daym Lrvitasroxe. 


“P.S.—Mr, rhino will be at the Langham Pluve Hotel when thiv reaches 
yeu; attentions to him wand Jamed Gordon Gordon Bennett will vratify me, _ 


BL ep my London box and iny Journal, which | sera omar tale: ly: Mir. 
s da 
alt 3 Fg 


ce 





. from ; Kits Kans Gavi tin fo the Livingatone 
PSN Eo Tati 


“Mr Lonn, 4 Zopeiber, 8th Muy, 2872. 
“have the honour to report that, of receipt of certain intllighane that 
Dr, Living Was af papsrenhe, distant ped thirty. days’ journey from 


sod ald sree required, Dr. Lis be een eeith eoeoing 
preeeedirur ta or te hia father and follow him, and Lieut, Honn, tinder this 
Stensostencs reankine th It hardly well to alles “hike lo proceed. alone, took 
command on wh 
no See Now, thissionary, whe o> hod otaad the expedition here na interpreter, 
offered ale to go: amd the now rey were ready for s start, when Mr, New 
Oe drtoinid that, afer tter reflertion, he contd not accept a second 
“position. Ht is etricee rere at once dispensed with and his reaguation acoo ye 


the. atone siti ee eth gvods | under “eit 
feria § whan the already teen: cullomtiol t. 
Da wacn, mie ties Fexpeditiaa ey ever sir 


pital 





: The party was ready to start, aud 
harmeipaper Conespeaites et better fitted ont, wt . Air. Staley, the 


ondent why Laud pudye af, come li in, Zanarber 
Sania ins cin 





travely ‘ons ip Dr. Livingstone ond obtain publication 

his Travels, reached Baganivyo, Mr, Stanley jet nb time in 

aamtins Lient. H oun thet Le hal written onieew from De, Livingstone to tum 

any Bxpecdithon hu # nicht moot Gulag up 5 tata! oO hien, wml infermed Lint. 

Yen jen anil bis pasty woald comm and Uwir presetiee only 
he, M tala the Dist 


ats in we o's owDp tnleme for a gang 
of oon und the special enpplice be ‘ti reapiitresd, 

“On roterming to Zenit, where it way obviotia, from the terma of (tr, 
Livingston's ufficial rT that he would act welcom tho arrival of 
ANY assistance unless throush Mr Sian Tellin ge tol agent, Lirwt. 
Hem necessarily totined; ‘bot Mr. W. 0, ae 


parposd to reach lita eikwilan tasmesce company: with Mr, Stanley's men, 


eRe ition stores were tranéferred to his care. Mr. Stanley lost no thine 


ped 
ing for the BOO. that Dv. Livingetono hail, in « letter have alresdy 
43 evpy, orbered ine ty deliver over. T toformed bin that T then held oo 
secre teen same time before made over: i Pa i 
the Search Exp acd! that the whole i pnt ee 
Hot with Mr. W, 0, Livingxtans. Mr. Stanley. theveupon destroy 
oe Livingstone for the atm of S004, drm 
“Mr. W. 0. Livingstone, ener t 
how grosly unjost and ungrateful his boheviour, to waynes im partionlar, has 
Tefnsed to ncomnpany Mr, Stanleg’s party or go to hie father, He has 
given Mr. Stunley all he needed in stor#.and money, aud the American party 
sph boven Ail pers 
“fT shall bere add Senbvrsagevassicet (ea anaype y be mieepresented, that Mr 
Sianley, in onder to evades qengllnthe if bis ren dud not meich Unyan: be tia - 
time, applied to me to see them started off after bis ure from bars 
this was positivel pad pi feat por sc aga efi soi hin that Feoula 
after what Ur. Livingstone had done ond mid, act in any bet an & 


ty. 
ret hek W..0, Livingstone has sold off here Se a 
dnd will render his ecoounts to thie Royal Her 

“With refereuce to wy formor remark, that adie might still cone "en 
Government for wages uf the men engaged jure md sent up country, TI 
now to observe that their bad conduct, of course, renders avy such © 
impedtible. The small amount detained by me on an nnpaid bill. of here 
ior sdditional ex ineending np goods ordered by Mr, Churchill, remains 
in mv hand, ani if not proved will be remitted to your Lonlehip, 


=] have, &c. | 
(Sicued) “Jouws Kom.” - 









On the 2istof October the President received front Earl Granville «copy of 
thu ful letter from Dr. Livingstons, written after be bad become informed 
of ibe Expelition at Zanzibns and itsabandonment,. A similar letter, af the 
same date, addressed to Sir Bartle Frome, added :— 

“ Wy Lonn, « Upranremie, July t, 1872. 
“Te is necessary to recall to memory that 1 was anbjected to great 
incoureniepes by tlw employment of slaves inetem| of fratmen, Th ented 
te the loss of quite two years of time, inflicted ROO or M00, tiles of 
paelees marchitic, runluent rivk of viulent death four weveral tines, and how 
yiuch money |! cannot tell, Certain Banians, Iofian Hritlile mibijects, headed 
ty one Ludha Dem)), m= to have palred off their slaves on Gi at more than 
double freemen’s pay, and all the slaves were iinburm! with the ies that Stay 
were net to follow, but to force me tack. By the taoney ond | 
Vauians pearty all the the slave-trado of this region ta darried on,” ef 
dishonest aydnta to eondnet the carmvans, and this has lod to my bein 
dered four several times, No truder iv thus robbel, | sent a ‘oath nt of 
thaw Dr, Kirk, and in my letter of the Lith of Palnerprs fawt T enubosed 
copys in the hopo that, 1 treessary, bis handle might be etka 

Foreign CWiice tt adminiateriig jilatioe, and 1 was in ho er "tht desler " take 
action in the matter pin seal fa Leeavns! Che Tisninus, asi 
Shereel, pliced a private pecaintion between Dr. Kirk cirk und a Geet ae 
wore wnwittizly bed inte em hae ater thuuch we all objuctad to Cay: 
Pruser doing the same on his augnr extato. 1 regret very mnch to hes 
incidentally that thr. Kirk viewed wir forma) ecmplaint ayalust Baninns aa 









, ng hares rata after set 





i ia 


ia 


iz] 


438 | 
covert attack upon himeti, Af T timd foreseen this, I should cytiainly have 
y rs, and T hal po intention to give offence now, a 
1 fenton ite Hs ta the 
the ations and their ngmnte m1 the cause of all ty kiss, and that the 
Governor here fe thelr chief tide azent. “This receives confirmation hy 


the fact that Shercef, and all the first cong Of slaves, are pow living com fort- 
“ } hits at Minin, « tillage about i? miles: distant ‘fron the apot ot 


“Having, as Tmentinned in my abore letter, aburalant stpydies to onable me 
in a short time to make a feasible finlahe-p of tny work, atel Then first and second 
gangs of waves beving proved ao rory bor aayrt 1 fslt-extromely anziona 
wae oo mom should come, and requested Mr. Sian rte hire fifly freemen ot 
fantibar, and shonld he meet a party of slaves comin, by all meana to send 
Mumy hack, nn matter what oxpeuse had been incurred. | woul geile 
pay itull. EF hail ne idea that this wenld Wad to the woppaze of an Enyli 
expedition smt in the nrmost kindness to my ahh Toe, reelly and uraly, 
profomndly eratefal for the suverousd effurt of my noble COUNETYINGN, mul deeyily 
resem tht my precaution against anather expedition of shaves slut dunce 
damped the eeli-denyving goal of gestion wie have oot w perticle of the 
elave spirit in them: Ag] shall now expiain, but little good could have heey 
done in the dircetion in whieh I ropes to-go: boi bol we a tologrsyili, ar 
even pent Pabooht hare advised work in tnothor dimeiion that with 
have pronaeit tho Conneil. i 

SA war hud been! golne on here for tho tant terelys mtinthen. Tt pescty lybew 
one oF ear ows Calfro wars in mininium, but i enriched ie one. All traidle ja 

topped, Gnd them isa gener! lawinssness all over the country. I propose fr 
evoul this coniusion by caine aumthwants in Figa, thon rowid the south: end 
ol Tanganylis, and, crossing the Chambeae, proceed west dlong the shore of 
Lake bk tj Botne then tn Intiinde 12? pouth, | wish to ; straight: weet 
the ancient fountains reported at thut oml of the watershed, than turn 
north to the-copper-mines of Katafiga, which are only aluut ten tlaye gonrthi 
weat of the tmderenontul eirnvations, Returning thence to Katafion, twelve 
tlays 9,6, leads to the head of Laky Lineoly, Arived ther, T shall de- 
veotly thank Providense, and retin along Lake Kaniolondo towande ite 
aed bom. By ihie trip [ hups to inake i bir the leas af growl emmaed hy 

10 Twas forged heck (ran mr the ecotlvepce of ibe Lomame: with 
Webb's Loalata Lomume is thi jirolon gation of Lake Lincoln into the 

lacuatrine central Ine of drainage—Webb'a Laalata, ‘The route indicated 

itiliees my retire tramp by going round ontahle, ot aay aouth, about all thes 
wonroes together, anil thin, nani eek Yhrough Manynetna to take up tho thread 
of exphe i hil ert Ee It aleo takes me outside the arcs wl | Ujijian 
oF mainland saving anil bloatshed, which thin msl eatin am lraming to 
tavenge, HE Unetiresl now, ae 1 wish with all may heart { could do with herons 

Tehonld te couscioun of faving Init the discovery of the yates tinfiniahod, 
and that soon sone one oles would come and show thu hollowness of my elsiim, 

ated, wore: than that by far, tha Battians and their avents, wlin, 1 belinve, con. 

épited to Pee et Srtanlly hate ticcens is their vison, J already 

Koow tany of the people among whotw I go as quite Srietslly, beoamas l ia 
rolled bene valy in tas quarter in eliminating the error into whieli Tt waa 

Pt the Chambeew being called, by the Portuguoie ani ailiets, the Zamnbest, 

T should very maoh like to visit thé Basatign, who are tear i route: hat | 

Fee nye ws oie or ektht hemthe to undo the leases I atistsinert Taney: 

fa penerations ago, a white mun cime t the highlands of Faaliion, w hiSely 
te it a line wont of the watershed He hod six utteniants Who all died, 


f 





their head called elected chief by tha ] 
eet ee 
piace “pte equal thiumber of the other mex. Mey ane ey Leake ta 


it : 


nian Sanath pene Faget ero irene: 


royal family. A book he. brought was lost only 


Chases Seunghl cane the 
lately, “The imtetest of the caso lies in ite connexion with Mr. Darwin's cele~- 
brated theory 


ou the ‘origin of « for it shows that an: improvial variety, 

aa We whites modestly cail res, is not so linhle to be swamped hy num- 
bers a5 sore have thought. 

“Two Mazitu chiefs live near the route, I would fain call-and: obtain 

uirrutt i aa rnin sae nel opis aE ea > 

jd; but lam at present much too rich to go among thieves, At other 
times I could have gone safely, because, to tse a Sootch proverb, ‘No one con 
tako the breeks off a Highlander,’ With ordinary snccess, I hope to be back 
ot Ojiji Mahe mbetice tonne: ppl edly taehaa Bi gap ore Beg ati 
or snepects me of want of lore to my famil Coal of ths opal 
confidentiy appeal for approbation to the Counol 
Saclabsy sak thaeclighiy understanding the subject. 
“Haid it been possible for me to Know of the coming of the: late Sears 
Expedition, | should ecrtalnly have made nse of it as 4 branch axpendition, 
atid rile in racheaea tira lie ye yam ore ma Main rnan ee 


= 


ety adapted, ‘The skeleton of « boat left here hy Mr. Stanley wonkl have 


served their purpose, and they wonkl have had all the merit of 1 


tie intelligent ances. | travelled ee gee see company with 





sg ie co aera thern batik for throe are and eee: nw Mount 
south-east ; ast oeday bata Away far to the north of I 
they described Lake Harifigo (not Babr Ngo). A river or rivulet, "aalled 
Neare na Rorwa, flows into fe tvean td sith or suth-cast, be poe ee 
chit (t i brackish. Tiirifige gives forth o fiver to the | 
Neardatush, ‘The land east Jada bindbearrige oP saber : 
Gallaks, with coincls and ‘horses, are bot my fniietitih d not see 
I gtve thelr informatlom only for what it A be worth, there 
was plander, and they could scarcely bie mistaken os to thw number of 
atic ied there is only one. the Oke or Lake Vielotia sopherta (Oa 
w many very large lslandain it. I Sop sli ong nersaap ch 
eee nuit i either now or al any Suture time. al a oy coe work 
desires (9 do jt well, and [ think thi : many lay claim to some _perseverapes. 
Yet if ordered lo go anywhere else, [ should certainly ego merrie bralbe 
position * or ‘urgent private allzirs” I have been reported as living atuong ihe 
Arale aa one ul! themselves; that only means that | ato on good terms with 
sae secre often col-ue ths * Christian,” amd I never ewerved from thas 
In aby ono Teiped 
ee cae hye of ponies the longitude, which I submit to Sir Thomas 
Maclear, of ther. hoval Obaervaiory at the Cay gives 27" ©. on Che lonaiindy 
of the great Hiver Caalita,in latitude £" 9" x. "he nine hetero Bh" ami 25" x, 
nnd is therefor mot eo fir Wee an ny reckaning,. carrie) on without wateh, 
throngh dense foreste and gigantic; grasses, made it. 15 by this Tess likely to 
be the Cones, and | aay lo meet Baker on jt. Tn teferenee to the-anciaat 





final tip, I oan 
Eoyal Geographical 


fa58 


fountains, Dalreni Lats Ag Gece th fret reel jonabiy do arise near or 
ou the reader Cait of tha senterched, Ser, Cini walt Tee fob ahieee taet. 
that the Kafne snd Liambal (Upper Zambos). arces at one apot, thomgh we 
were them see 20) miles distant, Tho too nvere ddl -Lalir come 
from tho same nar; the oni point that romaine donbtfal ia the distances of 
ho flor necator aa pe his Lam very anxious to sseeriain, 1 send astrone- 
sarah ast = areionenbe te eK ca gic 
ervey gic tit, want of cot 
is to he Gonedered settled, or published nniil Ib 4a: teenboglabed ab the 


"i , 

There ia a a good deal of rigk in so | hot not e0 much ¢ as if] 
eemiate my cope the Govern. A a yrenmene tie Asians 
astronomical niservationa, Toy letters, alware cise 

na bryingnas acme rigor trmirs Brae yo nitive than to eo with 
he over waters iumumerable, ‘The fer of lost ng my Journal altngether led me 
he Crag ope eB Me to be kept hy ay clang hier till I retum, and [ 

iy has ssrived safely, 1 am waiting here only till my 0 men arrive, 

The nattral atssioty I foal for the safcty of my son Oswall coming through the 
feverish listricts between this cot hizhland and the cost would have bean. 
: iy tm on Lol 

“Tn sone ates, =p atin ant aomshece re 
‘to them, beanie Conall ana 

who kind! misty. treally 


conbribctesd 
Seah Oak tas bee ta te in aay way aa og yy 
“Your most obedient Servant, 


“Davin Livincarose, Her Majesty’ 
Consul, Inner Afrina.” = 





“My Dtan Sin Bante, “oyanyembe, Jule 1, 1873, 

“T embrace the opportunity of a native going to the coast to send o eketch» 
mapand a number of estronomical obéerrvations towards the Care Obserra- 
tory ; copes of the same were Fent long ago (1667), but disappeared at this- 
place of ti ‘loaguebbed" name, aud eltocet everything clan sent. stibe- 
Vaca leew vanished i the same way. Dam now bitween two fires of dangers: 
ec if Ltake my  awigr tk Tf, iad obwervations with mé in ty conclading 
trip, Tam afraid that in eressing rivers and likes thoy wonkd bo imjired or 
lost. ‘There |s a denger. toca loving them between this and tha noaat; but 
the just te the homeward route. 1 intrnated wy Jourml to Mr, Mr. Stanly 1 
alg ats nid new T have but a short trip in prospec Brosped bo sailkn 

work, f ia to go round sonth, abou al the sources, while 
. alps einy cour fowaria the anciont foantains, | perpetrate w 
i peg A, neal crease Bell foe the heat explan 
the dimetury and moonctay of the watershod,in correlation with the 
Lahies ati bactistrine riven, th predbicia ibe phenome of the Nile; and now 
trey will tarrn ther tomy Aoninattee, ff L-have putin foontaine which have fo 
poe iis The: on that res bear the weet ened Bad the watershail 7 know 
etl they give me good Lecter yong ay a Bote 
T have a copy of Piolem 
Tt dors not curtain the | fata rere it oonturiten dee Zama 
pada und the « 


| ‘io Poles ing: 

ne won't boliewve in his. Teaea heifer a brit ein en per- 

mince, which ght ag on on bray An an re 
nmcarations, teed] at af places.of retreat amd | One 

Toame near bul was refused an ontrince, It was safficknt to Teeetvo tho 

inketitants of large district with all their sear, A borrowing mee seems fo 












wank ‘Tho Pankits andl their pee ys otf 
thelr slaves oti Dr ick and me as fos bi ake ti 

trip ancocefinily. T abil frustrate thelr design of baftlin 

oumplained to. mk against them, arid he, unfertunat , to 
attank on: himeall, which was never yes bisaetion, ba d makes toe erry. -- 
think that the delinquents should be car OF a third bateh of 
dlaves being furposed on ts, I desited Stanley, if he moet ony mach, to tart Bhai 
back, no matter how much had teen expendel on hem. Thix ted to the 





resignation of the naval officers in charge. [had not the cel hak ta 
Satu Seach Expotlon was comin nn ah YS SB tal, a Cunt 
Fe ee of tay On. the contrary, thankfol, and 





“By an orls Pap i i dn let 
H aby = ainase gut of a dead ¢hronometer T have mbgnitted it 
to Sir Thomas Maclear. Mo ia med to strange thinis Latizs have oom - 
asking to heve the ld them by the stars. My horscope tells 
me that in latitude 4° & tho Lnalabs rane between 26 and 27° Never 
mind abeat the truth of it; It tonkes this great river lese likely to be the 
Congo. Susely T-moay io about it, len ‘Ine get angry when es ao 






int tin overeat Be, 90 0 SAN If there is no 
mistake, my blewsing upon them. Tlave onty been trying ta do my duty like 
a Britot,abd 1 take it ss extremely kind thal me and mine have been romem- 
ternal by Her Majesty's Ministers. 

«{ am distresent at hearing 10 tidings of Bir Roderick, except that he haul 
been ill. Ti awakane frard for the dearest friend tn life. 
“With kind salotations to Lady and Mis Misa Frere, 

*l am, aah 


vin Lrymasrose" 






cedum tar the |  icorteraa bh t sid, ae that the eee 
cen aig the Royal re MLE ig, Se bie Nilet cf DS 
Livingstone, and for Grin his valuable Toinril and Tapers to 


Je was also resolved, * iat the Presidant be request in the ware <f 
ara peut cordially to thank. Mr. James Gordoy Bennett for the genmran 

Peete ol upd nds rte en, the ides of relliving Dr. 
Tavingaone a sles! fuxule for the qairpose.” 





of the mar Says a, dinner was given at Willlrs reg A 
honturof Afr. “Yr Sta which mpwariia of 100 los iad the Society al 
thelr friend oe President, 2 jor- General Sir ae 
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NOMIC XA OHTA UNV HOUVAS WNOLSONTATT 


ADMITIOSAD NOTES 4 


2.—On the Scope of Scieatijic Geography. By General R. Sruacury, 
FE, Fn05,* 


Tee chief. elit of the Uritdeh Asweciatin for the Advance! of Schende, 44 
declared to be “to give a stronger impulse, and a mon gs yp ene 
4 yen racine ant te bps — amie Soettieeiee with Nes 

Th t thetobr the Inturetts of scienoo W 
mivauced, ‘It is Chaney bellere thab peoerarders in gemeral, sacl British 
feogrmaphurs in Lng pen apt to View grosraphy too nmch ae a fiolil for 
advuotumys and ea citi exploration, aod to ae as a anbjent RS 
scimntifiie rvestigitidin: that have to-day proposed to Jj im Ves nontinit, 
Whitt is the scope of Scleatific Geography? In dojug thi 1 am glad to 
that I ehail’bo antine in the spirit of tha exoullent opening siitess of cnr 
President, who emphatically declared that bo locked forwand with var 
ta the growth of geography as a acicnon in the neon! acosptance of the term; 
sud 7 will vorture io liope that what T have to sav today mny Lil sotto 

coulrilmite.to the reiiaation of sock @ roeilt. 

Nothing i# farther from my istention than to nudetvaltte the courage, 
evclnrance, ar] the intelligence of the better class of geographical pxplor 
whether they belong to ourown or any other country; or to deqi cut 
resulta of thelr labours, for often slo, not only tinder tincen 
of pemoun! omiort or hankship, but also of extronw peril Tox thle: 
wery liven Neither do | question the Absorbing hilerest that ite ines Siar ated 
rightiy attanhes, to many narratives of travels in little known rogivaa, both 

Land atl by eet. Be dh ta Sacmanasy, a. pociab an! remem 
rim dintinetiy, that too often = jobs whatever ba thor ee 









weriia, hardly et be spoken of ws scentific, and co Hithe bevel 4 

account) of enna! wiventtre, panirreky with a ham ities apd partial: 
Lia. Ee ere ea soit ee Fes os Le, 
which do tot came up to ided scientific atandant, may pot from other: 






polnta of Wate bi odd tntich value, or that disenssione of pep of, hires 
tinctly scientific character ahou ahould: ts : ly ba exctndual rary a time. 
Wrought before this Section of the Association: bat I mnet ttnbes!talingty 
enridend, fr sch ap rate, = for ae the [rite Ageociatio for tha Adtance 
Pert in concerned, the imust important aspect of geogempliy: Is 
ie polite asp ars that this Section abioald Hare far ite main ok jcot 
toilize more completely and more precisely the requirments of | 
twititl vend ini relation ta georraphy ; ate that casts oete ui, «for ae he ieabhic 
“strire to ee iciente, hy reapecting those, recjtiiremiouta, and. 


| ne ae Recenh seas ta cpwideed Snoetiedid and ies ea 

: gense la OtzA Wor ar ot elie 
ths cls vat ton ic classification of the plsnsiiciiatin 0 sehsted ee hecune con 
ms by wean of por sees, and the investigation af the canom af which 
thowe plunomiinm ete ihe effete Ih le by means of the ape sleations OF Die, 
moerption Gf science to the class of idead whith wo dewignae —_ 
that re shall obtain the true anveer to the question, the salto ae iy = 
Saal eet sk the pea aang 
hs ‘third a ae moats then, is th ascertain olwerr atin, god 
delineate try derite ti the datma amd nie pang Beye and tha 
rucleeiatlin nl then Basch features of all reeious of the earth, Yule 
the ites pert of the requireeemnis of a pefentivo porsit of. geography, 
















vot, 11, 2a 





that beomah of the sisi EUR Det, Teese Say came Due xd to it, 
indeed, thi tiotion af pEmcreni' y te sill cage na 
Ret to fomefonn aerate enyirioal: ya af focta-mmto sep. the 
classification of the observed pheronveria, anil the athe gy af thelr ranees, 
mill romain to be undertaken, The scientific g therefore; proceeds, 
after having obtained qoli a findamental series af sinrple geographies) cheer 
Wations ae thaé to which [hare jnat alluded, to uw | Than to the 
minititods of c-existing plehcmena which constitute the soealaY eharcter- 
istics af the eerera) recione of the globo;iomd thence eudesvonre to deduos 
ee ta lawa ce aveondunce with which these phenomena mutnally depend eae 4a 
ef geography ie commonly epoken of as Physical Geo- 
sph. Near it te more “ourtectly the sachenes-of geagrpliy, | 
progicas of peograpy hes time led from the firat roogh dems of 
Talutive potition nf ot gibson Pixocs, to our fireum altanced! estate of 
knowlolve of almést all parts of tho earth's #nrface, Ay the gminal exten~ 
sion of observation 10 sistant atte the on the ‘ultimate adoption of gurrect 
eee toy et te mere serine é@rrore of the earlier 
kices were corrected, and. at length i foiindition was lilt for 
(rea st doterminatioacs of position atu) the accurate dalineatinn of form in 
ed mays, Coincident with. thess addition to the preoide knowledge of 
the forms nul positions of the great areas of laral any) sen, progress wae made 
ity the otservation of other characteristics of ‘various regime visited by 
traveller, ‘The firai ees heerel on the striking dlilirences seen in 
ital rete, cs egy age tn etna “emt 
LLL E ETE c the poypte, ate Cites, —wern estat tie 
be senpp ited and conmectal by the . 


We the malin characteristics of the mountain» ve, of the arse agpede the: 
sinsieelen ipteciabad, "This | variations of climate, off seasons, 















Bite aan 
cfr "fat fully ueriool. "The groping 





eave fresh oecaaica | Rhone mined thera : 
earn cgi hg ee eae ee ee 








trejere tat t reer g region, afe dunt the 
+! eae inthah mini ed Sper 


fat then, for tt aim the investi tion of thos Focal 
omulltione of | woth wey whi T have ppckkun of as beltig the the effichent 

ate mat rtrd Battal phemomena whieh “oome within. tho 
OF Lrmmabisd nd tae ee te ie oar ee ie 

<crpaitis anwar acd the othe, ho how they became the pctive 

the phenomena in 

wr aon tna fe thnoed cenlorzitcey tik Aa gtr 

wuss. itul although ech aw teenth iy at Hint anon) to | 












initente that ‘the tusk set before ts is beyond eur our powers from ita vastness, | 


vet there i, Y think, no real | each 
viows, aa w commectedd aml Lute | tbe peut 
phenomena, tach of which forme thin prrecind-work af me serpeeretar 





wction of krowlddge. “And in carryig out euch an olin te seepage 


inet coepect on different ruetiead from thas 


ieioutlti enquirer: Tne braneli.of ecience the stnilent fia to tTeiy on 
bm 


a emia bea oe onictenlans cf thom wre va 

knowledge, Thier, it is foc the verymasen that 

lola haw een ae erent, that the bat branch branches tale ‘which rt osteo 
ov) &) reinerone, atu thet phe diftienity, of original research being ationtpthdl 


by any one persuu in. more thin sone brane ta thereb eho 
creme, that jt becomes. pot. only wells Moyea ttipign the beat 
eantsctrsainet rate oi polion, (pearly yr eone Gi brea pirypee 
orn, Wuch aa that [have POTOSRRCS 5 ZIG 00 Dee ae sears 
it pot ne anh ed 8 hy. 

‘he better to you to roalfan in a clearthanner my own i 





of this anbject, and to test, and, if neveszary, te correct thet by reference 

fitall, thi, bynes bers neti ah mii goo fy, ramet et is 
i Lo We i 

‘iy, eliation, be tres to comply with Ube neyuinments of sctestife 

fist 

in. amilortaking the prociet etwly of the carth'n surface, ire speedily fd 


that to mlmit of the correct delineution'of ite features, or tho preparation of | 


nectitate map, @ pies of the true form and exnet magnitaile of the 
cwrth id essential. On peocesding to meanure the eactli's dimension, we aro 
iio 


1o cotmider it ascne of: ore neerieh a at be the salar ayatem, 


“qaul to’ pereeive that ita form has been imparted to ihe opertion. of 
the wolvarsal force of -eravire, sun ney gfe porcine 
of natnre, and sto Spa; telat Se noting Sucperwiede tk cites 
within the sclur xystem. To freeision to vu ideas of position va the 
earth's surface, we adopt, for r ir ! of latitude aml longi- 
ty in dealing with whic we ae ot clin 1 to sek the aid of cat 

end aetronomtice) scienoe, In all theam opertions it~ in 
order to seoure suck vccaraty in ont. ailta itd ie now fellid be exsentiol, to 










ca 


of gravitation, af heat and light, failing which, satisfactory 
oye som bo artested. ‘To ohtaln exact remit 





force which wo brine ints our: § Teqtisite, 
em eerperin = the eet rs 8 elena of tho iw 
rk vn t 8 COHN PURINE OAT cueniting. 
a Mio desorlan ith precision, from from astronomical observations, rk 


Istiiude UP kay place, «tigen 4 examination of t tha directive dunes oft pretties 


or the position of: Che vit iine da called for. ch aginst outeet, the 
siady Gf many othe eleucatary physical irwes reudered obligatory 4h 


immetinte|y bends we jo the oonmderation of another clement of peenituo 
miniely, vlewation, To determine this with accurmty, wn toneb a 57 
(atom enlace from which to reckon oor distances of altitudes, and tha 
rrnoretity Dery oof thner ew Dione seetangy) see for thie purpose. Bot here mgpii, 
exompting ot pluses near thy eon, date cannot be exactly 


averttaived wibout rolerenet to thee form of the earth acl dhe tlireotiow bl 


ths fored of gravity; monoower, the complications every whens arlaltie frm 
fs yeelvtleal cheated in the eealovel, mil tho ootisedpsst ee ie al 


ia Rorghgegerseplelegetry 











Pla ' ‘ADDITIONAL NOTICES: 


eh the nue mean level, nied the instability of the earth's eurfier 

tselt, to which all measurements of the soa-level mst he mforrel, 
tn 3 si leat ‘yuestionaé calling for sperial treatinen!, Such ‘ante 
oe if they do not indecd require, fresh ‘investigations into other classes 


The importance, In. a -stricily scientific ful view, and quite 
tletr (proctio) utility, ol as map, te inthe aa (hr na sme Tele 
resi of anriace und other physical foots, eho 
nprteckaterd, There j iy yo other mun by which we can oT au ig ruara 
bmpressed with oie eeu at position anit enue which Ponshiinte ne 


& portion sof = we geeerapbice! ie 
ahaa ihe TepT : of various clases of nomena, ma 
aa e2een instramental appliances or apparatus for | pian 
af the-mind, rach ae wo havo tack tn ery Wench of mente eniy, 
From the etudy of the external forma of the gurface of the mirth as 
henitenial extehem sed wlaration: we: natecali aie: a tr peer The 
charueter of ite constituent paria, of the tnateriala of which it 14 compos, 
His bread distinction betwen the: lene} anal the sen {4:ns once apparent, 
‘The petiodical variations of the level of the ceeanie suriiaco caused by the 
tiles, lua se tate enquiries Which mun only be promcated ride ay Rees 
Romioil and iathemationl science. Other wide fields for investization 
pened tn tin, la the tleervasion of-the sasying dapih of the oem th firms 
of tie bed, the corrents that affect jt, the waves thet acltate ite surfaces, the: 
croc atl comfition of lin waters, and other characteristics which {s 
Preeenty bo va 
‘The forge of the solid ernst ef the earth determina the outlines of he ous, 
ty Which the waters have collected under the opemtion of gravity, orer tha: 
loweet. parte of that ontst, ‘The tides, developed by the attraction of the guy 
ami moon, aro mlified by the motion of tho earth on ita axia and in its 
Orbit, an well sa by the mutions of the other heavenly bedies, and the ocel 
niin Ae ery tim peda ihe hangstet Ges as et of cpa 
olsarra, at the present at epee 
bare ar wpoy tn the: a Paitiok Seecetion Association, and that an a raat 
the Government for nialstabos brs _pecienntings resenrabes. tnt i deme 
iy iA mat ere “p | 
great physital importance, Tie tceah otrmnta again, am th Stet of 
eretity jut inte operation by chances of Seanrjpacicee ently a case nf tho 
os, Of indirectly Hirongh the wiuda or changes of presaiuind in the dase of the 
zt \ Thal these intricate phenotens we find that the eatne tog 
grat jumecs of ttre het sat a rity—are the officient cittsce-at work, 
vioes ‘raetbiie Fiuny The thelr jreeciee ynostile o€ wedlon, oF: tht rewlts to, whisk 


bi hes wiven rise, 
eteminution of the land, ant of the materials of whinh it le compen, 
beech veda the sce! af pediogy. Dy help of his science we toler trace ott 
| thd tite of the fannation of the earthy or rocky depoaite cxyeoal 
th eon ge om thn eae in aa Tnamner the ‘constitution of 











ADDITIONAL NOTICES. 437 


sod so totter obeain an init into the essential natural relations of the 

na. the plana, and tho valleys, the rivers, tha lakes, ail thy seal, 
yt t ones tore brits howe 10 us the Gon ¥iction, that the ever diver 
datuile of the face af tho globe on which we stand ace in noire sess 
noon o¢ the resulta wf fortuitous chance, amd ns euch, only worthy uf 
being reganion Teganiod with adimiration by reasou of their | ae exe Formas or thelr: 
wonderful proportioas: that thay am, like all othe re, ther 
direut, oniuriy, tad. necessary reaiilta wt pe satis decane iy ® th tee 
welves, al oobi Be in wocondance with walknawn physical aod ameol sel 
awa. The pion of of structure among The 
monitiine, the pleas a, an soas, that [ns under onr roview, i# mrleed foo 
often Hhivure! awl Sehesbecwed try thir 1 nde, thir roultitide af thats 









dotaila, and Vie variety of their forma, which, by reasan of thair yaetnesd, as 


first only peodoce impressions of hopeless pe, fra on thet mind: of every 
travulioe or atient: yot, when anew they idea of their eboriination to sore 


‘eomnoie jawia duly conceived, bi will be fitund to receive confirmation at 


song frets men we 


rom the solid mass af the earth we go on to oheerve the agrial | 
with switch itis moronnded, ‘Tho extremely com 


qeheates! plreacneens | 
the atmonbera peweente tinder the vurying action of the light ond taint 


ratiated te the earth from the enn, wmpply the eiudent with fader mat 
A 


difiigult to ebb sme ng they ate numeros, anil requiring for 


the most. ample lidew of the ues that d determing the axthia of this 


ye forces operative on jionganic matter, The diffnsion of watery vapour 


the atmosphere, and the varnathied of the temperature the peesure anil 


denzity of the aly thus charged with va give Time to the griat sera of 
plienomnens which are fucluled junder dies oemseall tere Cituate, (4 thew the 


tiwary wanes, shochu bi Thm cnet if sonata ot te winds, oref rain: 


re the action and reacilim of the twcelmhloal atl! chanical fares ea8 Ui 

LE ete acetate estas lhe. Stay sizaet carey oe 

= Dg ly the intluanes uf geegraplicul position aril alevrattinats alate adel 
ae well aa by the-condition of the miriam, and ot thi we 

of thi we got 


i 






malt Ph ay qewer of the suri | it 
know too little See ito tofot ta at nil, None ) 
Pasition of the earth's attriace in t to latitude, 





stiee 1 "I aie 
ara. sea mote th Giese a dernine 
4 ire uk 4 20 ihe ral 

(fore the qmantity of beat teevived | thee elevation above the sew-lrel 
determines the denwity of the alr, and thy quantity of srry dite ope 
‘contain, and, by reason uf the laws of specific beat, the effest of the qui 
of het recived at any place in Nigar pi atecisc the Pagar wnat Al of § 
while tie sonmitition Gr are p of the 









ny hte 3 een fort Seo 
rare a Todtieintan a importance in determining 
tmeite of masses of wir on earti's eurinee: Spy agra ete 


went on thos scty The fnequallties of ihe 
ficant wh viewed in nilstion tq the whol globe, 





itn brew ie aya wipers ck oO haw 
pert preet 


mass of the ait aml of the wate ‘oor it contain are 
coneentmted very chose to the surface. Onecfinsth of the ait 


eneball ul 
the watery vapour are fuund below 8500 ject; onn-half of the oir and nine 








tenth of at a ice ate belo 19,0005 finot,, bere iin dues ce yep 





oloration of thn bigheet coms of the Himalara; whily three-fourths of the als 
Lb probally within: yeack of the inflnenos of tho highest tuussee of those 
‘TaOuniaine, 


gl the jb ndeam edlictlon of the gamers shuns that are in tee anal 
with atmoap on) porhimens st any pluce, a comprehensive knowlege uf 

thu Ioewl eomtitions be thas as peas a¢ as knowledge af the (umiumental 
physical laws which eovern the forces more directly eaillod inte wporathion.. 
“And the final pelt of omriuvest/eutionw itt thiv direction is to show that the 
whote charyoter of the climate of any region may depend, mat paly ote the 
emilitions to whieh I first fist eeferres|—stagraphian! jeettion, elevation, and 
eanlition: of euriine—but as mach, or even moré,on etch cltouméiances as 
the dimetion of the Sonat tia with reference to that of tha earth's motion-on 
ite axis; the poeltion of thu jpealit with ips to 7 chief neighbouring” 
aread of Innd And sea, whether, for { re 
fant or met af it; tho inxbob ‘Gistribaticn of the eloreto lunda that oocur 
Sera and aroutid lin recton, alike with mapect to position, direction, and 


From the footing gained by means uf such nips pe enabled ta ilranes 
et of rg cea, vat ana | Fingal aim yom 








have: heen bronght about, As we a ee 
‘amo ‘Srinato wel anima, Ea of the Geo 
Foot on Shiota ad 


Seton ed gnueral ayitem. af life, -w pathy “nd nt, whieh ts vececiuminn 

with thee tal es now M4, and with the whol erie creatures, 
white. i ot fr aa me ary able by Ae hol of gigi Universal 

eenaral oypsten thor are epecial 

siontisate ‘syetorns of living creatures occupying varous fear Teder 

iL condit: dl, although wa can speak Jess confidently “of the 

| | ition Dic past ibe temic we ob oa oom 

eg fn all forties eeologsal epochs, Uw we can, obtain evidence, 
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and they ary gnktentc it ccases. a berg - rr. 


subject. 1G enter in more detail inte tho | y causes which 
deioet myst a diffasion of 1ifp is possible, and that I 


ir Tete day on the eubject i# to offer a few romarke on the manna In 
whiek this law i aap! comes within dhe Beld of clwerration of the 

The stinly of tie plants atid antimals focod to exist at any Ipealihy will 
mame; or less satlalactonily formish the wma of tevcing back ik fo 
which each ling sprang, aml tha regions of ‘which thay are sur 





torhitic, and in whlats they appear ta have ericinaled, aud from which they 


sh pret Ba fay toes eed. Fe wiih rondily be seen that tho 


whith. arisa im clisesssing eucls questions wil invulve o knoelodse of the et 
opr of climate, using that es in ita widest aenae, peculiar to mah poe 


euunitrins Nyala lt, aa well oe of thw which the 
surface may have wudergona during the bark in whieh the diffusion of. the 


raves af Uving ereaturss which are tho — of one testercles Tres bea 






going on, and the borrespaet ie cham Of imate which Tany peppeelr eae 
SAT eed of suru, 

[shall not atters t to discuse any of the great aml parplectine 
mack wu an core elforia ta uckva tho mirateries which strut Saicoiord teal baa 
on the arth, ot of mun among ving pi Sateroat als 
special faonities and dispositions that trom 
serve to complicate the effickint causes of the positions which are now 
aud the influences now exercised on each other amd on the mua earth ita 
hace one had ibe ssataion of Suic al f fo iy wil esi ae tat ovr 
; wa find the eondition of man, ami of the he woe at 

in commen. with Waki he penpenes ft wonlerfy gio 

ba ieecllys | ntl, in many. cotes, almost wholly, dependen ; 





et eenye pcan i presen ae rg teak a 
u mr: water, an ane “bint, fal 
or other living grestun, the foreats tape em, beat tees eect 


pastures or harvests of or Yiu distun: thy belltinnt fosyars ob ER algae ns 
the scanty covering of lichon which marks thy laa! effirt of vegetable: lifes 
esuschy rake np its re aml retains possession. of its own 


upon the cart lawa which, whatever be their cumnplicntion,. arc 





rapes in their opemtion,and oxtemd in their loation, bth. int 
ating mee TEs 
(the fall ape of tho valor of each differnt scriea of ancl. it! 
or facta, it becomes nocessary to view them in combination, to porceite thei 
ey yf Serial gg in the idew of their forming = cunalntest std 
sel f-suppurting whole, 





Such, then, is my conception of the scope of selentitic geography, and of 


the demanila it makos upon os, "Shut it may be be diiSoult to reaiiee tia 
soi i can i 









faster, should find it peomweary «0 begin learning. nen th todd ree mid 
T |ook forward. with confidence to the resalts that will follow when arse ai 
js-aturted in life with gow | Ut correct, conceptions of the fittslamantal foeke 

and lewa of nature. A course of inatruction, for imtahee, on auth ab adinimble: 
peared a pont wih Halo, and explained to cor hy Tite at one Lest revmetbing, 
could if generally to tur out young mien, tiowsmg thi earth. on: 
wivich they live iu a totally different spirit, and from = totally diflarerst, #tasul- 
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Point, fom hat of the present generation, (And you vill obearye that tts 
history otal ere soo eee ee ee Beater acting 
| men taf an indispensable o know- 
of sarmmunding natitee. a gecrhcign sary in bia ignorance, anil w tittle 
ttatesman in his insulence, tay anime that ines of actenes, as thosy who 
ey hivsioal sclenow ane snatch pec called, oy Ayes by their researithes in 
» field of uature from comiprubenling gi ing humanly, “We, 
bade emtrary, fou! that there ean be mo nia knowis OF nian, withers 
knowledge of that whieh is not nin, atnd that it ts only when he de ried in 
‘Ey ruil position, ga one amatigst tany pheuomeria, that nny mottimte oot 
ception ran be formed of hin powers anil thelr liealts, 
Ag T beforn ausestint | rogress fi; science lepends on the intelligeuteao 
= at barons ea) ite ae tL Lsnsew, tes thew Ere bs ow in to 
: Upon it Prypet fioctiog of the eetentific goorrapl 
tw a tieuthar inte a connected. thew Me varied facts of Wature, as arlysed 
and on explained by the several chseses of olsarrers aiid thinkers whu devote 
Ves t tho epecial branolies hate whieh’ #cimece isn! iaelf, .For 
succes in sach a thik a knowleies of the meilte of those special branches. of 
investiontion ba DomeEry, at rth Beas aa thid koywledve i wike and 
Ste ull ctr power To ore that task be increases}, 
+e esaaterees from: all thin tas the more scientific etudation is 
eitentel, tha greater will be the § from which to provide travellers pos 
fexsed of the deeite! scientific ytalifications, au) the nore repid will be owe 
progress tonnes the scotdmitietios uf ini atee of knowlodgy reqnired 









ti coliplete a scientific body of Tho labours of our {lustrinus 
connie y ten Dacia and Stash Shs ata ib the best of thus seten- 
tifc travellers of (his, er peels scree 1s, er Holpd sastr Poly 3 cline 
more for the advancement of sctentific goosrandy thaw almost any nen 

WHT ghey gaan example to whuvw bere is the valne to Mcienes, ‘tl Ete 


fmat ie 
breaches, of the obwervatinne and cx lorations of travellers eudawvwed * with more 
than the onfinary share base of sclastific natrouction. What these men, wha have 
our enmed the high tithe of philcaopher, have done for uur sclenoe, others 
may do, if they follow the sams path, 





8. On the Place of Geography in Edwontion.” By the Rev. E. Hate, 
MA. F068. Assistant Master at Eton, 


P Ai 2 schoolmaster —socking mither for informiition than able to give te— 
ert awaken ech |nterea! jy thers Who ote killed in scientific ; 
tht ty cae Ales thi benefit of their idew: and nore dapmrtind \ddipretnt te 
professional teachers, whi are the checure ploncers of what ix is probably a 


twYement, 
Pr nina from his birth ls brought into eoniact with hin fellow-men snd 
with Nature. ature azul Mun should ha, and are ititendod by the Crestor 





re CAL NOTIE 





Kreak before the wrest futher of huilseonko eakthi be aad rastaecelinise 
degenerated into = mere teaching of two languages: teaching, los, But 
esrrled or in a eciontific vr Uriah ninriiiier,, buat by entsteline arbitrary rules 
of (ro-called) grmunr ani by exercises in. m forged wind artificial atyhe of 
composition: aavetem whinh (at ay mie where eiucation ie confined to “a 
1 conteud jp ‘calenlated to dwarf the mimi ane) Gnapecr Chie reasnaing 
For the young are nateally inijuisitive and | for neers Tn) ‘one 
ampere With our oom pe eases cicyeohr aon ay eid ara! . 
ul pramnjas—Ieksome to 16 209 0 Irkecaia be val tha - 
rattle iit freetliaes of ants or play of frm heat Aye | 
wlucation alforded in our chidt wchoole some forty years ago, 
iit a were oH! lit modern honziacen ated noe whine sent 
Lecracerete 
Recurting again to the aim af ealuecation to texel: the young Ubels. relatives i 
10 Man and Nature, or rather #0 to tram thens thak they cTmey be alle $5'tearn 
Scie flr themselves, we kee A eyetem of exloention iis © tell ievte. twew- 
Lair yes saab st Natural Philosophy ;—the one taught by Gitorstare. 
mnil Filstery, the fy Mather tics nail Phy stra and Selwtiec.  Whrettun 
Latin and Greek are ie best tmomms sss woackben ia tome ed thier te anne 
my bitines sow to diicom, Butwe niet bear in ound aa sain eas ) 
tion can be bat radimentary, bot mut be equ. mid 
shoul aot be turned into superiiclal pclolints, ae rang: Ae hr 
rte Be etl bo dank thay owing Miche en Co 
iets ts L ‘ we 
branching coe way or the other ne their rer of \nclinations lead thaws, 
to devuty thennsetrew ta thelr own peculiar stad 
And these nulimeite shiuid be—s tint either atrient of tialern, 
tesca teir own; 2 cortain pecs Mathomitio, primcit Anithmetio 
and clementary Geometry, or malls, ps. Geomwitrical Draw Arith- 
ruetic te vive quickness and abe pt it Geometrical, Drei | 
freeman shape; nel Gobcrapiy, Political ud Ds ‘tal—the forme 
absolniel CRaocceent roatnonphoptys Abell re oe tho lutter—Phywica 
Coeny Soma 36 a4 the Germans andl ¢ Huxioy call it, Natural 
Histery ae Mr. Wilson names i Sy deine: booking lean, than the SAMMCP hee 
ar thas Tionix ty wide 1 re PPT Uuefsremens, wertlil gerefier ii te Tae 


Wi is gra wor a pupil should afterwards be able to devele his atten-. 

















ae eh ania a apeceieribarty to Lown Op jal atudy. But these thimgs ehonld be 

cE to expect i of a ‘abilities to 
learn dis iy thinge—it is injuries bo bis srentalisianil: tell to alten 
it, Ami yet te attempted. Pur [ cannot too prominently bring befiies 
you thetact that in very many achoole where sclanew bs tanghd, it p ebro 
to other wtilics—it has been prahed in ek mesh iu b thoet ° = 
fanctory tjanner,. Une tem a bey haa a course of Meehanios, the: 7 - 
Astronomy, the next of Cliemistry, and eo on, T bold tint this is a grea ori 
injurions to all conmermoed, pupils aswell aa tenchers. I wish to muid ‘thet ; 
a ood, solid, chtmmian founintiose—eame nich a one se [ have a— 


sketchod. 
bhould be civers tosis em that ten there ahould be tern grost divisions fn 
a achool,—the uno Literary, the other Scientific and. Mathenalticnl, 
T hold, rast mercy thom setpoary was Wee ay to ; 
ari ly, pot ainericaiiv, he tho clemcu lary wtruhicw riety 
the prepa aferwarde ber jira their igvesthentiions lista tho Uletor = 
j 








all matters of teal teachin 
permotually a cn te 


laws which gore, Man and Nature. kr ft considre Geography in ite Toad 
sunie, Politionl as weil oe Physical, to be une.of thiae elenen finitics, when 
lutaly eeseiitial to the proper simly of the. History of Man and Nature. 'Tho 
npho. of the old system of education mdsutlel this ty. Fee they 
tumile a point af descling 4he ppliiical divjalgos of the word. th the dae of : 
tae re i Nae anf a an} Pend, ital they were olad Hf, ii the an 
wader a gor a ley bul \rorcit tlep different couunine of the world al the 
fank-aed thn nanes of their chief cithe, . Hat having mpadlf for 
hay ear heen a tenshur af Muslin Aistory, 1 found boys absolutely one 
thi comunonest eagtaphical facta, tinable therefory to euderstatel 1h; 
political importance a anos uf treatiog alcrite ther bonndnrien of commtriea, or of a 
pat coleniany i in orpeatd fe epee croutded that dhey-were iuibde eo tte 
with auy advas: Atlners, each os that of Spruner. Obviously 
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